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Shakespeare’s Influence on Karl Marx 


This volume presents a close reading of instances of Shakespearean quo- 
tations, allusions, imagery and rhetoric found in Karl Marx’s collected 
works and letters, which provides evidence that Shakespeare’s writings 
exerted a formative influence on Marx and the development of his work. 
Through a methodology of intertextual and interlingual close-reading, 
this study provides evidence of the extent to which Shakespeare influ- 
enced Marx and to which Marxism has Shakespearean roots. As a child, 
Marx was home-schooled in Ludwig von Westphalen’s little academy, 
as it were, which was Shakespeare- and literary-focused. The group 
included von Westphalen’s daughter, who later became Marx’s wife, 
Jenny. The influence of Shakespeare in Marx’s writings shows up as early 
as his school essays and love letters. He modelled his early journalism 
partly on ideas and rhetoric found in Shakespeare’s plays. Each turn in 
the development of Marx’s thought—from Romantic to Left Hegelian 
and then to Communist—is achieved in part through his use of litera- 
ture, especially Shakespeare. Marx’s mature texts on history, politics and 
economics—including the famous first volume of Das Kapital—are laden 
with Shakespearean allusions and quotations. Marx’s engagement with 
Shakespeare resulted in the development of a framework of characters 
and imagery he used to stand for and anchor the different concepts in his 
political critique. Marx’s prose style uses a conceit in which politics are 
depicted as performative. Later, the Marx family—Marx, Jenny and their 
children—was central in the late-19th-century revival of Shakespeare on 
the London stage, and in the growth of academic Shakespeare scholar- 
ship. Through providing evidence for a formative role of Shakespeare in 
the development of Marxism, the present study suggests a formative role 
for literature in the history of ideas. 
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1 In Love in Shakespeare 


Two days after Christmas in 1836, Jenny von Westphalen walked up the 
road towards the Porta Nigra—the large grey sandstone gate, blackened 
with age, that anchors Trier in Roman history. She called at the house 
of her father’s best friend, Heinrich Marx. There awaited a letter from 
her beloved, Karl—the eldest Marx boy, who was away at university in 
Berlin. Nestled among the pages of the letter was a small book of poetry 
written by Karl for Jenny. When she read the poems, she wept “tears of 
joy and sorrow.”! The first sonnet begins: 


So nimm sie hin, die Lieder alle, 
Die Liebe Dir zu Fiissen legt, 
Wo frei in vollem Lyraschalle 
Der Seele Gluth sich hinbewegt. 
(MEGA I, 1, 519)? 


Karl Marx’s sonnet tells Jenny to take all of the poems in his “Book of 
Love,” because Love laid them at her feet. The opening of Marx’s sonnet 
nearly quotes the first line of Shakespeare’s Sonnet 40: 


Take all my loves, my love; yea, take them all; 
What hast thou then more than thou hadst before? 
No love, my love, that thou mayst true love call; 
All mine was thine, before thou hadst this more.? 


One cannot know for sure if Marx had already read Shakespeare’s sonnets 
when he wrote his Book of Love. If he had, then he might have been imitat- 
ing the opening line of Dorothea Tieck’s translation of Sonnet 40:4 


Nimm was ich liebe, Liebster, alles hin, 

Du hast was Du gehabt, und hast nicht mehr; 
Denn, was ich je geliebt mit treuem Sinn, 

War, eh Du’s nahmst, Dein, lange schon vorher. 
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Karl’s love poems for Jenny triggered her tears from a source overde- 
termined with meaning and brimming with passionate feeling. They had 
grown up together as children and had fallen in love as young adults. 
They married in 1843 and birthed a revolution. Shakespeare was the cru- 
cible of their affection, and his plays and poems would serve in the office 
of a muse in their politics for the rest of their lives. It was their revolu- 
tionary project—their opposition to the increasingly powerful capitalist 
world system—that set their joy in love into tragic circumstances. Karl 
Marx would become the leading critic of this world system. For that cri- 
tique, he and Jenny would live through years of censorship, state repres- 
sion and poverty. They would die in exile, stateless. And yet, it was this 
very response from the system that pointed to their deepest joy as revo- 
lutionaries. In 1849, a year after the publication of Marx’s Communist 
Manifesto, during the suppression of the 1848-9 European revolutions, 
Jenny wrote to a friend: “My dear Karl always remains confident and 
cheerful and sees in all the pressures that weigh on us now only the har- 
bingers of an imminent and even more complete victory of our views.”* 

Jenny von Westphalen was born into a family of Shakespeareans. Her 
father, Ludwig von Westpahlen, was the First Justice to the Prussian pro- 
vincial government in Trier and the Mosel area. He was an Enlightenment- 
influenced Liberal and consummate reader of Shakespeare. He and his 
second wife, Caroline, staged Shakespeare readings as social gatherings 
in their home at Neustrafse 83, one of the Roman roads that traversed 
the centre of Trier. They lived close to the theatre, which staged plays 
by Goethe, Schelling, Lessing and Shakespeare. As part of his children’s 
education at home, Ludwig von Westphalen taught them to read world 
literature, including Shakespeare, Goethe and Homer. 

Ludwig’s father was Philipp von Westphalen, a soldier who had worked 
in the General Staff to the Duke of Brunswick during the Seven Years War. 
In 1764, Philipp was ennobled for his successful military work, acquiring 
the von prefix to his surname. Ludwig’s mother was Jeanie Wishart, a 
Scottish woman who was related to the commander of the British forces. 
Ludwig grew up speaking both German and English; he could access 
Shakespeare’s plays in their English original and in German translation.’ 
He taught his children English as well. 

Ludwig von Westphalen’s formative years occurred during a period 
that was also formative for the German states. He was born in 1770 in 
Bornum am Elm, a town in the Principality of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, 
which was a subdivision of the Duchy of Brunswick-Liineberg, one of 
many German statelets that existed in the 18th century. In 1714, the Duke 
of Brunswick, Georg I, became George I, the King of Great Britain, and the 
German state was tied to the British state for the next 123 years—through 
Georges I-IV and William IV—until Victoria ascended the British throne 
in 1837 and was disallowed the throne of Hannover by Salic law. The 
connection between the German and British states was the historical and 
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structural condition upon which rested the von Westphalen’s knowledge 
of English and their intimacy with Shakespeare’s plays. 

When Westphalen was 19 years old, the French Revolution detonated and 
tore asunder the fabric of European society. As a student at the Collegium 
Carolinum in Gottingen, he developed views favourable to the principles 
of the revolution. These views would have been controversial, maybe even 
subversive, in the staunchly counter-revolutionary court of Brunswick. 
Westphalen may have felt torn between his political views and the conserva- 
tive court setting in which he was to build his career. However, his views of 
the French Revolution were most certainly complicated by French aggres- 
sion against the German states and their citizens. In April 1813, Westphalen 
was arrested by the French occupation troops in Salzwedel and held in 
Gifhorn Castle (Krosigk 9). While there are no records of what Westphalen 
felt at the time, it may be instructive to look at the writings of another court 
official who found himself in a similar situation—chief advisor to the Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar, the poet J. W. von Goethe. 

In 1792 the Duke of Brunswick led the German states in a counter- 
revolutionary invasion of France. The German princes feared that the 
example of the French Revolution would ignite a similar opposition to 
their feudal absolutism. In his Brunswick Manifesto, the duke threatened 
to destroy Paris and kill all the revolutionaries if they harmed Louis XVI 
in any way.’ One of the commanders of Prussian army was Goethe’s 
patron, Karl August, the Duke of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach. He bid Goethe 
to accompany the army to function as observer and propagandist. On 20 
September 1792, Goethe observed first-hand the newly mustered French 
Revolutionary army confronting the powerful combined German- 
Prussian forces at Valmy.? The French set upon the Germans with a fierce 
artillery attack from their rear flank and won the battle. The Germans 
were forced to withdraw; many of them died of disease on the way home. 

Similar to other great court poets, who are hired by princes partly to 
lend legitimacy to their reign—Chaucer for Richard II, Shakespeare for 
James I—Goethe used his literary deftness to write lines that showcased 
the greatness of his prince, yet he executed his prose in a manner that 
critiqued the official line through literary inversions. This rendered the 
critique subliminal to all but the most culturally literate. In his autobio- 
graphical prose text Campagne in Frankreich, written almost 30 years 
after the battle, Goethe describes the scene of defeat.!° The French artil- 
lery bombardment caused a state of mass confusion among the German 
troops. Goethe writes that the air and land around them seethed in a heat 
that could be felt inside oneself as if one had a fever.'! A group of German 
soldiers stood enclosing a circle. Some were silent; some spoke in reflec- 
tion and judgement. Finally, one called out to Goethe, asking him what 
he was thinking, because it was usual for him to “cheer up and refresh” 
the troops with “pithy slogans.” Goethe, who had had “absolute trust in 
the army and in the Duke of Brunswick,” now said, 
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Von hier und heute geht eine neue Epoche der Weltgeschichte aus, 
und ihr k6nnt sagen, ihr seid dabeigewesen. 
(o#) 


From here and today starts a new epoch in world history, and you 
can say that you were present. 


It is a peculiar statement for Goethe to make to the German soldiers. Their 
defeat at Valmy allowed the French Revolution to progress and to birth the 
modern political world that promised equality, liberty and the right to pri- 
vate property. It foretold the death of European feudalism and a challenge 
to absolutism—both features of German dukedoms, including the one for 
which Goethe worked. However, Goethe was no reactionary. He preferred 
gradualist social change but, nevertheless, saw the historical necessity of the 
Revolution. The poet may have found himself in a contradiction of con- 
sciousness, and, to register that contradiction, he turned, possibly uncon- 
sciously, to his formative literary influence: Shakespeare. Goethe’s statement 
to the German soldiers contains a deep allusion to a scene in Henry V. 

In Shakespeare’s depiction of the Battle at Agincourt, Henry delivers a 
speech to motivate the English troops. His primary rhetorical scheme is to 
brand the English combative effort under the name Crispin’s day—“These 
wounds I had on Crispin’s day” (4.3.48)!—and to establish the legitimacy 
of each soldier as a loyal patriot based upon having been present at the 
battle. Goethe’s scene rhymes, as it were, with Shakespeare’s scene, but it 
is an inversion of its precedent. Henry’s motivating speech is delivered to 
the underdogs who emerged victorious; Goethe’s is delivered to the supe- 
rior forces who were defeated. The inversion spins inside the poet’s own 
consciousness; he trusted the German forces would win, but recognised the 
historical importance of their defeat. Shakespeare’s Henry V also works 
through inversions. The play’s apparent English patriotism is troubled 
throughout by problems such as the prince’s deadly intentions against 
Falstaff, the threatened massacre at Harfleur, the execution of Bardolph 
and the killing of the French prisoners. Henry’s military victory is inverted in 
the fifth act by his failure to win the heart and mind of the French princess, 
and his subsequent use of force to consummate the kiss. Inversions—rhe- 
torical, generic, literary—are a hallmark of Shakespeare’s drama, and they 
will influence both Goethe’s writing and Marx’s work. Were Shakespeare’s 
inversions part of what attracted Ludwig von Westphalen to his plays? 

This question can serve as a means to access what Ludwig von 
Westphalen might have been experiencing during this extraordinary 
period of European history, which corresponded to his development as a 
young man. He was 13 years old when his monarch, George III, lost the 
American War of Independence. The storming of the Bastille occurred 
four days after von Westphalen’s 19th birthday, and the Battle of Valmy 
occurred when he was 22 years old. In 1794, two years after Brunswick’s 
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defeat at Valmy, Westphalen was chosen to serve in the duke’s govern- 
ment. His liberal political tendencies would have stood in contradiction 
to his employer’s position. Consequently, he would have had to keep 
his politics veiled. Contemporary reports indicate that, while at univer- 
sity, Westphalen preferred reading literature to his jurisprudence stud- 
ies. Might Shakespeare’s plays have offered the young civil servant a 
means for working through the contradictions between his politics and 
his career? Goethe was Westphalen’s favourite German poet.’ Might the 
influence of Shakespeare on Goethe have served Westphalen in a spe- 
cifically German context at this juncture of European history? Might the 
Shakespearean inversions have served as an Adornian negative dialectic, 
avant la lettre, in the development of Westphalen’s critical consciousness? 

Jenny von Westphalen was born in Salzwedel on 14 February 1814 
to Ludwig and his second wife, Caroline. In 1816, after the Prussians 
recovered the German states from Napoleon, they made the newly estab- 
lished Rhineland into a client state, and needed civil servants to adminis- 
ter its regions. Westphalen was appointed First Justice to the occupying 
Prussian government in Trier. At 46 years old, Westphalen moved his new 
family to Trier and became the highest-paid official in the town. 

Westphalen joined the Casino-Gesellschaft (Casino Society), which 
met in a building in Trier’s central Kornmarkt. The Society was formed 
for Trier’s professional- and upper-middle-class to host lectures, theatre 
and balls,'* but the society was also a meeting place for Enlightenment- 
minded liberals like Westphalen.’* It was here that Westphalen met 
Heinrich Marx, Karl’s father, and Hugo Wyttenbach, Karl’s history 
teacher and headmaster of the gymnasium he would attend. All three 
ended up under police surveillance for alleged pro-French sentiments. A 
police spy report pertaining to a January 1834 Casino-Gesellschaft meet- 
ing that turned subversive provides a glimpse. 

At this meeting, the Society members began singing the pro-German- 
Federation song Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland?, but then broke off 
and began singing the French Revolutionary song, La Marseillaise. The 
report continues: 


Dieser Gesang steigerte sich unter wilden Schlagen auf den Tischen 
bis zur Exaltation, und ganz besonders nahm das Toben bei denjeni- 
gen Stellen itiberhand, aus welchen der revolutionare Geist entflammt. 

(Ambrosi 39) 


The singing swelled along with wild banging on the tables up to exal- 
tation, and especially increased the uproar at these parts of the song 
from which the revolutionary spirit flashed. 


The spy noted that some members displayed the French tricolour. Karl’s 
father was reported to have been at this meeting, and the family suffered 
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a great deal of anxiety worrying that he would be arrested for it. The 
Society was shut down for a month in July 1834. 

Jenny von Westphalen was raised in this dynamic environment at the 
edge of the Prussian zone of hegemony.’’ In 1816, 12,000 people lived in 
Trier, including about 200 Jews and 300 Protestants.'* The Westphalens 
were Protestants; the Marxes had converted to Protestantism. Heinrich 
and his wife Henrietta, Karl’s mother, were both descended from a long 
line of rabbis.!? Heinrich Marx, born Hirschel ha-Levi Marx in 1782, 
converted from Judaism sometime after his son Mauritz David was bur- 
ied in a Jewish cemetery on 15 April 1819. Henrietta Marx did not con- 
vert until after her father died in 1825. Three significant features of the 
Marx and Westphalen families become apparent from these conversions. 
First, this means that Karl Marx was born Jewish, by both mother and 
father. David McLellan writes about the significance of Marx’s relation- 
ship to his family’s religion that “Marx was all the more predisposed to 
take a critical look at society as he came from a milieu that was neces- 
sarily excluded from complete social participation,” and that “it would 
be difficult to find anyone who had more Jewish ancestry than Karl 
Marx.””° Second, even after conversion, his family remained, along with 
the Westphalens, a religious minority in Catholic Trier.” Third, the close- 
ness of the families can be entered as direct evidence of Westphalen’s 
French Enlightenment sentiments. The Napoleonic Code, imposed upon 
Rhineland in 1806, allowed Jews to work in official posts.” When Prussia 
reconquered the area in 1815, they revoked the inclusive status of Jews 
in the German states.’ In order to be allowed to continue practising law 
in post-liberation Rhineland, Heinrich Marx had to convert. Ludwig von 
Westphalen’s friendship with Heinrich Marx and his family was in no 
way impeded by their different religious backgrounds; it was, instead, 
grounded in their similar political sentiments and professional status. The 
two families blended together intricately, and, to educate their children, 
constructed a little academy, as it were, a home school in which Karl and 
Jenny first developed their minds. 

This academy consisted of a quartet of children—Jenny von Westphalen, 
her friend Sophie Marx, and their two younger brothers, Edgar von 
Westphalen and Karl Marx. It was led by Ludwig von Westphalen, func- 
tioning as father, mentor and teacher. His daughter, Jenny, was the oldest; 
Heinrich Marx’s eldest daughter, Sophie, was two years younger; Karl 
was four years younger than Jenny; and Edgar was the youngest, born 
five years after Jenny. There was a sister, Laura, born in between Jenny 
and Edgar, who died of whooping cough at four years old.”* 

Westphalen’s academy included training for both the body and the 
mind. He held a strong belief in the benefits of bathing. Remembrances 
written by Ferdinand von Westphalen, Ludwig’s eldest son from his 
first marriage, report that his father would lead the children down to 
the Mosel River and to the Herrenbriinnchen spring to bathe in the 
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mornings. In the afternoons, Westphalen took the children on long walks 
around Trier and the surrounding Mosel Valley, sometimes on overnight 
trips (Ambrosi 19-20). 

It was partly on these long walks that Westphalen introduced the children 
to Shakespeare. The members of the little academy would declaim lines 
from Shakespeare’s plays as they wandered “iiber Berg und Thal”—over 
hill and dale (Ambrosi 20). The hills of the Mosel rise steeply from the 
river, making the soil particularly suitable for the vineyards that formed the 
monocrop economy of the Mosel region. Whether they walked on the east 
side of the river and climbed those hills, or crossed the river to climb into the 
forests to the west, towards Luxembourg, the hikes would have been steep 
and strenuous. If one were to picture a snapshot in time, say 1833, when 
Ludwig Tieck published the first complete translated works of Shakespeare, 
the troop would have consisted of von Westphalen leading 19-year-old 
Jenny, 17-year-old Sophie, 15-year-old Karl and 14-year-old Edgar, hiking 
to the iambic feet of Schlegel’s and Tieck’s Shakespeare lines.”° 

Jenny’s biographer Marlene Ambrosi describes the Westphalen fam- 
ily as “bildungsbewusst”—conscious of educational development (19). 
Ferdinand von Westphalen writes in his remembrances that his father 
would delight the children’s “Herzen und Gedanken noch in den spaten 
Abendstunden durch seine késtlichen Vorlesungen” (hearts and minds into 
the late evening hours with his delightful lectures) (Ambrosi 19). Ludwig 
von Westphalen taught Enlightenment thinking, including Saint-Simon’s 
utopian socialism, to his young academy members. They read Homer, 
Ovid, Shakespeare, Goethe and German Romantics.”° He talked to them 
about the deplorable state of affairs in the Mosel Valley, which was endur- 
ing a severe economic crisis at the time. He also took Jenny (at least) with 
him on some of his inspection rounds to see the conditions in Trier.”’ 

There is strong evidence that Jenny had experience with Shakespeare 
before Karl, and that she may have been a primary influence, along with 
her father, on Marx’s literary uptake as a youth. Biographers tradition- 
ally give that role to Ludwig von Westphalen; yet, considering that Jenny 
was significantly older, had learned Shakespeare first from her father, and 
spoke and read English as well as German, a case can be made for credit- 
ing her as one of Marx’s Shakespeare teachers in the little academy.”*® 

Jenny was well qualified to be one of Marx’s first teachers. She grew 
up as her father’s primary pupil in a historical moment of deep contradic- 
tions. Her homeland was politically controlled and economically underde- 
veloped by its Prussian occupier. Her father worked for this occupier, but 
maintained an oppositional consciousness, which he conveyed to Jenny. 
He did so partly through teaching her Shakespeare’s plays—plays that 
register the contradictions and inversions of their time, the early modern 
period, when the world capitalist system—against which Karl Marx would 
become history’s most famous critic—was just getting started. Then, in the 
spring of 1831, Jenny sprang headfirst into the problematics of her gender. 
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Biographers report that, when she was 16, Jenny von Westphalen won 
the competition for Ball Queen held at the Casino Society. The ball was 
also attended by the Prussian Second Infantry battalion, which was sta- 
tioned at Trier. A young soldier from Silesia, named Karl von Pannewitz, 
courted Jenny that night and successfully engaged her for marriage. 
Their engagement was met with a mixed reception. On the one hand, 
the education of a young noblewoman in the German states was meant 
to prepare her for a profitable marriage. Jenny’s mother, Caroline von 
Westphalen, was initially happy with the engagement to a noble soldier, 
but then judged it to be a hasty step. Jenny’s sister-in-law, Louise, com- 
plained that it was an unpleasant surprise.?? There is no extant evidence 
about what Jenny’s father felt. However, there is one piece of evidence 
from 1835 that suggests that Ludwig von Westphalen felt anxious that 
his daughter might not marry. On her 21st birthday, he bought her an 
investment of 10 1/3 Fudern of Koseler wine (Baumeister 29).°° In 1836, 
he gave her two gifts of 500 Reichtaler as an advance on the investment.*! 
This was most likely meant to serve as a dowry of sorts for his daughter 
who, at 21, was seen as a “spate[s] Madchen” (late girl) past the expected 
marrying age for nobility (Baumeister 31). 

However, Jenny’s engagement with von Pannewitz did not last. She 
ended it when she realised that he was a “narrowminded” man who 
was obedient to his Prussian commanders. He admitted to Jenny that he 
would shoot the unarmed civilians of Trier if ordered to do so. Jenny’s 
biographers tend to write off the engagement as “kapriziés” (capricious) 
(Ambrosi 29), “accidental” (Holmes 32) and “carried away” (Peters 16). 
However, these assessments do not look deeply enough into Jenny’s devel- 
opment within the dynamics of her society, family and the little academy. 

One of the main reasons why Ludwig von Westphalen took up the 
task of educating the children was because there was no school avail- 
able for them at a young age. Children of their class level were typically 
educated at home until they applied to a gymnasium. Marx was educated 
by Ludwig and Jenny, by his own father at home, and by a neighbour, 
book trader Eduard Montigny (Baumeister 32). Then, in the autumn of 
1830, Karl and Edgar entered Friedrich-Wilhelm-Gymnasium. The two 
girls, Jenny and Sophie, were not permitted to attend a gymnasium. This 
would most likely have been sad for Jenny. She and Karl had developed 
together in Westphalen’s little academy. They bathed, hiked, studied and 
debated politics. They would continue to do so, but the dynamics would 
have been drastically altered when the boys were at school during the 
day. Jenny may have felt left behind due to her gender. If this was the 
case, then she might have turned to the skill that her society expected her 
to possess—the ability to attract men and breed. She did well, bagged 
a crown—Ball Queen—and a soldier, the noble von Pannewitz. The 
engagement may have been a defence mechanism to handle her feelings 
about being excluded from her developmental potential. As such, the 
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engagement was not grounded in Jenny’s heart, and was doomed to end. 
Her decision to break off the engagement was aided by her discovery of 
von Pannewitz’s narrowminded conservatism. 

There may have been another reason why Jenny did not marry the lieu- 
tenant: she may already have been in love with her academy mate, Karl. 
Their letters provide evidence that they were madly in love with each 
other by the summer of 1836, and had already exchanged engagement 
vows before Karl returned to university that autumn. There is no extant 
evidence about when exactly they fell in love—when the relationship as 
Mitglieder (members) of their little academy took on its amorous dimen- 
sion—but there is mention of this moment in a letter from Jenny to Karl: 


Ach, Herzchen, wie Du mich das erste Mal so ansahst und dann 
rasch wegkucktest, an, dann wieder hin, und ich geradeso, bis man 
sich zuletzt ganz lang und ganz tief ansah und nicht mehr wegsehen 
konnte.” 

(Hecker and Limmroth 39) 


O, my little heart, when you looked at me for the first time like that 
and then quickly looked away, and looked back at me, and then back 
again, and I did the same, until we at last looked at each other very 
long and very deeply and could not look away again. 


While it is not clear when this experience of undeniable and mutual 
attraction occurred, when it did occur it would have altered the relational 
dynamic in the little academy. Would anyone else have noticed it and how 
would that have affected the education of the youths?*? 

As with many young lovers, Jenny’s and Karl’s letters are filled both 
with expressions of love and negotiations after fights. The letters drip 
with sincerely sappy love lines. He calls her Goddess* and she calls him 
her little wild boar (Schwarzwildchen).*> He rechristens Love as Jenny.*° 
She writes that she would sacrifice everything for his love.*” There is not 
much remarkable—for the present study—in this content. Yet, they also 
wrote to each other in another key. Marx’s poetry speaks of characters 
that are lost in this world, that cannot conform to life nor travel with the 
stream.°* Only in love can they find peace. Jenny complains of tears and 
pain at having Karl so far from her. Then an ominous feeling creeps into 
her letter writing. She sees images of poverty and cannot understand why. 
She writes: 


Ich kann mich immer noch nicht zurecht finden, noch nicht mit Ruhe 
und Fassung den Gedanken eines Verlustes ertragen, der unerset- 
zlich ist; alles erscheint mir so tribe, so unheilverkiindend, die ganze 
Zukunft so dunkel, kein freundliches Bild lachelt mir entgegen. 
(Hecker and Limmroth 32) 
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I can still not find my way, cannot yet with peace and composure 
of thought bear the loss that is irreplaceable. Everything appears so 
bleak to me, it augers dreadfully, the whole future is so dark, no 
friendly image smiles towards me. 


The letter suggests that she is concerned about her future with her hus- 
band-to-be, and this is understandable, but three other concerns lurk in 
her complaint: her frustration at not having an opportunity to obtain 
more education, her concern about the contemporary political situation, 
and her tendency to invert that which should bring delight to her into 
feelings of anxiety and despair. 

There is evidence that Jenny’s love for Karl was intertwined with their 
intellectual and political education. After Karl left for university, where 
he studied jurisprudence and philosophy, Jenny struggled to keep up with 
his educational development. In her letters she indicates that she is also 
studying Greek, and she quotes from Virgil’s Aeneid in Latin. In an 1841 
letter, where she writes lines in Latin and Greek, she tells Marx that she 
read some articles on Hegel in a newspaper that morning. She complains 
that working with her hands, knitting and cleaning, is not fulfilling. She 
wants to learn as Marx is. One can imagine her frustration. When Marx 
entered into the tutelage of Jenny’s father, Jenny had already been there 
for at least four years. She may have already known a lot about literature 
and politics. Yet it was Karl, not Jenny, who was allowed to go to a gym- 
nasium and then to university. 

Jenny then writes what can be seen as a deep allusion to The Tempest 
and A Midsummer Night’s Dream, which serves as a vehicle to carry her 
frustration about being left behind intellectually. On 10 August, while, 
under doctor’s orders, confined to her bed in her parent’s house in Trier, 
Jenny writes to Karl that: 


Es ist heut gar jammerlich leer in meinem sausenden, brausenden 
K6pfchen und fast ist nichts mehr drin als Rader und Klappern und 
Mihlen. 

(Hecker and Limmroth 41) 


It is quite pitifully empty in my whirring roaring little head and it has 
hardly anything in it but wheels and clapping and mills. 


The conjunction of wheels, clapping and mills suggests that she is alluding 
to a specific image that Karl would recognise. The image can be found in 
August W. Schlegel’s translation of The Tempest, where Prospero reminds 
Ariel that he freed him from the tree where Sycorax had imprisoned him. 


...und lief dich da, 


Wo du Gestohn ausstiefest, unablassig, 
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Wie Mihlenrader klappern. 
(1.2.291-3) 


And left thee there, where thou didst vent thy groans 
As fast as millwheels strike.*? 
(1.2.280-1) 


Jenny made the verb klappern into a noun, split the word Mihlenrader 
into two nouns and placed all of them in her head to whirr and roar. The 
sound of the wheels and mills is placed parallel to Ariel’s groans, which 
arise from his imprisonment. What is Jenny’s imprisonment? It is the limi- 
tations on the education of a woman in the mid-19th-century German 
states. Similar to Ariel, who was a free spirit before Sycorax imprisoned 
him, Jenny was intellectually free as a youth in her father’s house. 

Jenny describes her head as a “sausende[s], brausende[s] K6pfchen” 
(a whooshing and roaring little head). In A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Theseus says lovers are like lunatics because they both have “seething 
brains” (5.1.4).4° Seething connoted boiling in Shakespeare’s time. A. W. 
Schlegel translates this as “brausendem Gehirn,” roaring brain (5.1.5). 
Jenny is in love both with Karl and with learning. She met both in her 
father’s little academy. While Karl was away first at the gymnasium, and 
then at university, Jenny missed her beloved, and missed out on the edu- 
cation that Karl was receiving. Like Ariel, she was trapped; like the lovers 
in Dream, she was boiling. The contradiction between her claim that her 
head is pitifully empty and yet is whooshing and roaring expresses her 
frustration. And to register that frustration, she produces a deep allusion 
to Shakespeare. 

Jenny’s line in her letter to Karl is not necessarily a direct, conscious 
allusion. Instead, it may have arisen from a depth below Jenny’s conscious 
mind, even from repressed material in her unconscious. If they contain 
repressed material, then deep allusions also contain the drive to become 
conscious, to work through the enigmatic, unfinished and contradictory 
material that was repressed. As for Goethe and her father before her, 
Shakespeare’s lines serve to register the contradictions in which Jenny 
was trapped. She was intelligent and in love, and she could neither go 
to school nor to be with her beloved. Shakespeare’s lines emerge from 
Jenny’s unconscious wishes, driven by their need for fulfilment, and 
appear in her written letters. Similar to how conscious allusions work 
for readers, deep allusions may also work to trigger an association to the 
precedent text in readers’ minds. For Karl, who is reading Jenny’s letter, 
the allusion would trigger a chain of associations to the experiences he 
shared with Jenny while reading the plays together. 

Once the allusion is transferred to the reader and the association is 
triggered, the reader might then use the same imagery himself, to trans- 
fer meaning to his readers. And it is in this manner that some of the 
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Shakespearean deep allusions that appear in Jenny’s letters to Karl 
became central images in Marxism. This can be seen in Jenny’s comments 
about politics in her letters. 

Four years older than Karl, and a senior member of her father’s little 
academy, Jenny von Westphalen would have been quite ahead of the ado- 
lescent Karl Marx in her understanding of material politics. There is a 
possibility that she may have even been politically active before Marx. 
She acquired political knowledge from her father and began to apply it to 
situations she witnessed. It is claimed by a biographer—the NSDAP party 
member turned writer Lutz Graf Schwerin von Krosigk, who was the 
grandson of Jenny’s half-sister Lisette—that Jenny was the representative 
for the Young Germany movement in Trier and wore the tricolour in her 
hair. Monz quotes Krosigk: 


Jenny sei ein schwer zu lenkendes Madchen mit einem Gerechtig- 
keitsgefuhl gewesen, das zu leidenschaftlichen Ausbriichen fihren 
konnte und einem Wissensdrang, der sie schon als Kind zu den 
Bichern greifen lief. Sie habe sich als Vertreterin des ,,Jungen 
Deutschland“ auf die Seite Radikalen gestellt. 

(345) 


Jenny was a hard-to-control girl with a sense of justice, which could 
lead her to passionate outbreaks, and a thirst for knowledge that 
made her even as a child grab for books. She established herself as 
the representative of Young Germany on the side of the radicals. 


Later, in her letters that span throughout their seven-year engagement, 
from 1836 to 1843, Jenny further developed her political opinions and 
expressed them to Karl. She writes knowingly to him about the political 
scene in both their hometown, Trier, and in the towns where Karl is work- 
ing, Berlin and Bonn. In an 1841 letter from Trier, Jenny comments that 
“Commodore Napier has just passed by in his outrageous white cloak.” 
She likens his appearance to the fantastical forms in the very popular 
opera Der Freischiitz and reminds Karl that when they saw it on the stage 
in Trier, they could see all the ropes “to which the eagles and owls and 
crocodiles were fastened.” In the case of the Commodore, she writes, “the 
mechanism is merely of a somewhat different kind.” Similar to what her 
fiancé, Karl, would later become famous for, Jenny was able to peer past 
the surface appearances of the political figures of the time, to glimpse the 
theatricality of politics. In a June 1844 letter, written during the first year 
of their marriage, Jenny writes lines that may presage two of Karl Marx’s 
most famous political images. 

Marx is in Paris, where he is working as editor of the Deutsch- 
Franz6sische Jahrbiicher, and Jenny has gone home to Trier with their 
newborn daughter, Jenny, who is at risk of dying. The letter begins with 
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news about having found a wet nurse for “Jennychen” and some gossip 
about people in Trier. She criticises her brother Edgar, who is a revolu- 
tionary, but robs their mother of all her money. In the middle of a gossipy 
paragraph, Jenny inserts the following lines: 


..-hofft doch alles, daf$ Du Dich doch noch zu einem standigen Posten 
entschliefen werdest. O, ihr Esel, stiindet ihr doch auch nur Alle 
fest. Ich weifs, daf$ wir nicht grade auf Felsen stehn, aber wo ist jetzt 
fester Grund und Boden. Zeigen sich nicht iiberall die Spuren des 
Erdbebens und des unterminierten Grundes, auf dem die Gesellschaft 
ihre Tempel und Kaufbuden aufgeschlagen hat. Der Maulwurf Zeit, 
glaub‘ ich, hort bald auf, unterirdisch zu wiihlen—in Breslau hat‘ es 
ja aucOh wieder gewetterleuchtet.*! 


...everyone in fact hopes that you will decide after all to obtain a per- 
manent post. O, you asses, as if all of you were also standing on firm 
ground. I know that we are not really standing on rock, but where is 
there any firm foundation and ground now? Can one not see every- 
where signs of earthquake and the undermining of the foundation on 
which society has erected its temples and shops? The mole of time, 
I believe, will stop burrowing underground—indeed in Breslau there 
has also been sheet lightning again. 


Jenny is rejecting the traditional expectation that her husband will 
obtain a good career. She rejects it with the radical notion that the firm 
ground upon which society has built its belief systems and economy will 
soon be undermined by revolutionary change. In Jenny’s words, there is 
a prescience of Marx’s and Engels’ famous lines written four year later in 
the Communist Manifesto: 


Alle festen, eingerosteten Verhaltnisse mit ihrem Gefolge von alteh- 
rwirdigen Vorstellungen und Anschauungen werden aufgelést, alle 
neugebildeten veralten, ehe sie verknéchern kénnen. Alles Standische 
und Stehende verdampft.” 


All fixed, rusted-up relations, with their train of ancient and ven- 
erable ideas and views, are dissolved, all new-formed ones become 
antiquated before they can ossify. All that is corporative and standing 
evaporates. 


This is an allusion to Hamlet’s first soliloquy: “O that this too too solid 
flesh would melt, / Thaw and resolve itself into a dew,”** which is ren- 
dered in German by Marx’s university professor, August W. Schlegel: “O 
schmdélze doch dies allzu feste Fleisch, / Zergin’, und lost’ in einen Tau 
sich auf!”* 
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Jenny’s peculiar image about “Der Maulwurf Zeit” contains a coded 
statement about the historical, temporal aspect of revolution. The 
Maulwurf (mole) who is burrowing underground is an image from the 
first ghost scene in Hamlet. When Hamlet demands that Horatio and 
Marcellus swear by his sword that they will not reveal to anyone they 
saw the Ghost, the Ghost adds his voice to the demand. He is heard 
exclaiming “Swear!” just beneath the floorboards where the men stand 
onstage. Hamlet moves the men quickly to another part of the stage. The 
Ghost moves just as quickly underground and speaks at their new loca- 
tion. Hamlet says, “Well said, old mole, canst work i’th’ earth so fast / A 
worthy pioneer!”** Marx will famously allude to this scene in his 1852 
book The 18th Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, and then again in a speech 
at the anniversary of the People’s Paper. In those texts, he is writing about 
revolutionary class consciousness, and his use of this scene will figure as 
a central image in the Shakespearean conceit of his political writings.*” 
Hamlet’s mole is first seen standing for the developing consciousness of 
the revolution in Jenny’s letter written eight years before Marx’s 18th 
Brumaire and 12 years before the speech at the People’s Paper. 

The second clause in the sentence, about “sheet lightning in Breslau,” 
appears to be more gossip about home. However, in the context of the 
fast-burrowing mole of revolution, this may be an allusion—coded to 
avoid detection by Prussian spies who were most certainly intercepting 
their letters—to the Silesian weavers’ uprising in Breslau that year, which 
was one of the first industrial workers’ uprisings in history.** Marx lifts 
this phrase from her letter and drops it into The 18th Brumaire to serve 
as an image in a storm conceit about European revolutions. He writes 
that the bourgeois revolutions storm swiftly (stiirmen rasch) from suc- 
cess to success, but then they die out. They suffer a long hangover (langer 
Katzenjammer) before they can assimilate the results of their Drang- und 
Sturmperiode (urge- and storm-period).*? He contrasts bourgeois revolu- 
tions to proletarian revolutions, which are self-critical, interrupted and 
non-linear. They ebb and flow until historical conditions are constructed 
that make turning back impossible (Der achtzehnte 13). Marx writes 
that the election of Louis Bonaparte to the French presidency, after the 
1848 revolution was brutally suppressed, struck like a flash of lightning 
(Blitzstrahl) from a clear sky (14). Then he describes how, in May 1852, 
when Bonaparte dissolved the Republic, he swept away “the constitution, 
the National Assembly, the dynastic parties, the blue and red republicans, 
the heroes of Africa, the thunder of the tribune” (Donner der Tribiine), 
and “the sheet lightning of the daily press” (das Wetterleuchten der 
Tagespresse) (15). Jenny’s image for the coming revolution, visible from 
afar, is used by Marx to describe the role of the press, albeit ironically in 
light of the events of 1848-51 in France. Indeed, it is also a self-reflective 
use of the image, since Marx’s 18th Brumaire was a piece of revolution- 
ary journalism. 
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These famous Shakespearean allusions that Marx uses in his writings—all 
that is standing being swept away and the burrowing mole of the revolution— 
were first shared by Karl and Jenny Marx in their private correspondence. If 
these images originated from Jenny, arising from her literary unconscious as 
deep allusions, then the case can be made for Jenny’s significant role in the 
influence of Shakespeare on Karl Marx. 

Jenny’s letters also indicate that her thinking may have been marked 
by materialism and dialectics before Karl’s was. The source of this is her 
practical and ethical education from her father—an education in the 
problems and inversions of their time and place. In the letter of 1839-40, 
discussed above, Jenny displays features of dialectical and materialist 
thinking for which Karl Marx will later become famous. At first glance, 
Jenny seems to be responding in the manner of a young lover trying to 
express a fear, but instead ends up sounding gamey. She writes that her 
misery lies in what would fill other girls with inexpressible delight— 
“[Marx’s] beautiful, touching, passionate love, the indescribable beauti- 
ful things [he] says about it, the inspiring creations of [his] imagination.” 
Instead, this causes her anxiety and despair.°° After all of Marx’s effort 
in his Book of Love and his letters, he succeeds in obtaining the opposite 
result to what he wants. The more he tries to construct a place in Jenny’s 
heart to escape from the world, the more Marx provokes anxiety in her. 
She then delivers a lesson on reality to the man who will become one of 
the most famous materialists in history: 


Sieh, Karl, die Sorge um die Fortdauer Deiner Liebe raubt mir allen 
Genuf, ich kann mich Deiner Liebe nicht so ganz freuen, weil ich 
mich ihrer nicht mehr versichert glaube, es konnte nichts schreck- 
licheres fiir mich kommen als das. Sieh, Karl, deshalb bin ich nicht 
ganz so dankbar, ganz so beseligt tiber Deine Liebe, wie sie es wirklich 
verdiente, deshalb erinnre ich Dich 6fter an aufSere Dinge, an das 
Leben, an die Wirklichkeit, statt, wie Du es verstehest, mich ganz 
an der Welt der Liebe, an dem Aufgehen in ihr und einem hoheren 
teueren geistigen Einsseiens mit Dir festzuhalten und alles andre in 
ihr zu vergessen, Trost und Seligkeit allein in ihr zu finden. 

(Hecker and Limmroth 37-8) 


See Karl, concern about the permanence of your love robs me of all 
enjoyment, I cannot so fully delight in your love, because I no longer 
believe myself assured of it, nothing more terrible could happen to me 
than that. See Karl, that is why I am not so wholly thankful, so wholly 
enchanted by your love, as it really deserves, that is why I often remind 
you of external things, of life and reality, instead of clinging wholly, as 
you can do so well, to the world of love, to absorption in it and to a 
higher, dearer, spiritual unity with you, and in it forgetting everything 
else, finding solace and salvation in that alone. 
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When Jenny stares into the world of love that Marx is depicting in his 
youthful Romantic poetry, she sees its opposite as well. Remembering their 
fights, and the realities of the external world, her mind inverts his proposal 
into its failure, and is frightened by that prospect. While she enjoys writing 
about the beautiful world of love, and does so later in the same letter, she 
also has an eye on its inverse, the external matters outside of the heart that 
can destroy love, matters that will, later, become central to Marxism. What is 
further significant about Jenny’s thinking in this letter is that inversion is one 
of the techniques in Shakespeare’s plays that will be most influential for Karl 
Marx’s writings. In Shakespeare, lovers turn against each other, conquerors 
fall from power, the wealthy end up paupers, fair is foul and foul is fair. In 
Marx’s mature writings, that which capitalism is best at—production—is 
that which destroys it through its contradiction with distribution, and the 
new class created by capitalism—the proletariat—is that which will over- 
throw it with revolution. It makes sense that Jenny, who grew up immersed 
in the lines of Shakespeare’s plays, would also think in inversions, and that 
Jenny and Karl might become collaborators in the founding of a new way of 
thinking—dialectical materialism*'—whose logical motor is the inversion. 

During their engagement, Marx finished his university studies and 
became a journalist. Karl and Jenny married on 19 June 1843 and began 
a collaboration that would continue for 38 years until Jenny’s death. 
While there is no question that Marx’s oeuvre is his own, there should 
also not be an exclusion of Jenny von Westphalen, now Jenny Marx, 
from the production of this oeuvre. Jenny was both Marx’s secretary 
and research assistant. Almost all of Marx’s texts passed through the 
fair copy stage penned by Jenny before they went to the publishers. Her 
handwriting can be seen on the extant single fair copy manuscript page 
of the Communist Manifesto. Jenny searched newspapers for significant 
information for Marx’s research, a practice she had begun while waiting 
at home in Trier during their engagement. She served as an observer for 
him at certain political meetings.*’ She organised and looked after Marx’s 
publishing deals. She wrote letters to source money for their survival. 
Since much of the housework had been taken over by Helen Demuth, a 
maid sent by Jenny’s mother to work for the Marxes, Jenny was free to 
spend more time on Marx’s projects, which included journalism, book 
writing and political organising. Karl Marx’s life work needs to be re- 
understood within the partnership that he and his wife formed. In that 
work, Jenny found the answers to her three concerns: how to continue 
her education, how to contribute solutions to the pressing political prob- 
lems of her time and how to use the method of inversions in order to 
understand the contradictions of the bleak future she feared. 

Karl and Jenny Marx also started a family. They produced seven chil- 
dren; three of them died in childhood and one at birth, due to the terrible 
poverty of their exile. Similar to Ludwig von Westphalen, Karl and Jenny 
Marx taught their children politics and literature. The three surviving Marx 
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daughters—Jenny, Laura and Eleanor—all become writers and revolution- 
aries in their own right. They all worked in the Marx family enterprise, 
supporting Karl’s journalism and critical pamphlet and book writing. They 
researched for, edited and translated Marx’s texts. They played leading roles 
in late-19th-century European revolutionary politics. Their youngest daugh- 
ter, Eleanor, was significant in the founding of the Second International, the 
British Trade Union movement and, indeed, Marxist Feminism. 

Karl’s and Jenny’s partnership—as spouses, parents and revo- 
lutionaries—was set in their love of Shakespeare, a passion that 
mediated their first affection for each other. Together they created 
a family that was what their son-in-law Paul Lafargue called a “cult 
of Shakespeare.”** Marx used Shakespeare to improve his English. 
Similar to Jenny’s father, Karl and Jenny read the plays to their chil- 
dren. The family declaimed lines from Shakespeare as they walked 
through London on their way to their Sunday picnics in Hampstead 
Heath.*> Marx used examples from Shakespeare’s plays to teach 
his children about the concerns of his own writings. Eleanor Marx 
remembers being taught British history using Shakespeare’s histo- 
ries and tragedies.°* All three surviving Marx children—Jenny, Laura 
and Eleanor—became lovers of Shakespeare. The Marx family held 
Shakespeare reading nights in their house and, in August 1877, 
founded a reading group called the Dogberry Club.°’? They were 
supporters of Henry Irving’s 1870s Shakespeare revival. On Irving’s 
premier nights, the Lyceum Theatre reserved the front row of the 
Dress Circle for the Marxes’ Dogberry Club.°* Jenny wrote theatre 
reviews during this time for the Frankfurter Zeitung. Both Jenny and 
her daughter Eleanor were also active in Frederick Furnivall’s New 
Shakespeare Society.°? Shakespeare’s plays were the presiding aes- 
thetic spirit of Karl’s and Jenny’s family. 

Shakespeare was central to Karl Marx’s writings. Marx quotes from or 
alludes to Shakespeare’s plays nearly 200 times in his texts and letters. 
He quotes widely from the canon, using 27 of the 37 plays that were 
canonical in Germany. He alludes to at least one of the sonnets and pub- 
lishes a translation of Shakespeare’s narrative poem Venus and Adonis 
in the feuilleton of a newspaper he edited. He never stops quoting from 
Shakespeare during his career. In fact, his second most Shakespeare-laden 
book is his most mature text, Capital Vol. 1. These are the plays that had 
been present ever since the youthful formation of Marx’s thought, when, 
like the woodbine and sweet honeysuckle that entwist in Titania’s bower, 
so did Jenny and Karl entwine Shakespeare with their developing con- 
sciousness as they began their story of love and revolution. 

On 21 June 1856, while he was in Manchester and she was in Trier 
visiting her dying mother, Marx wrote Jenny a gorgeous letter. He tells 
her that he is adoring her photograph and kissing her from top to toe. 
He writes: 
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...ich falle vor Dir auf die Knie, und ich stohne: “Madame, ich liebe 
Sie.” Und ich liebe Sie in die That, mehr als der Mohr der Venedig 
je geliebt hat. Falsch und faul faft die falsche und faule Welt alle 
Charactere auf. Wer von meinen vielen Verleumdern und schlangen- 
ziingigen Feinden hat mir je vorgeworfen, dafs ich berufen sei, eine 
erste Liebhaberrolle auf einem Theater zweiter Klasse zu spielen? Und 
doch ist es wahr. Hatten die Schufte Witz besessen, sie hatten "die 
Produktions- und Verkehrsverhaltnisse" auf die eine Seite gemalt, 
und mich zu Deinen Fissen auf der andern. Look to this picture and 
to that—hatten sie drunter geschrieben. Aber dumme Schufte sind es 
und dumm werden sie bleiben, in seculum seculorum. 

(Hecker and Limmroth 205) 


I fall on my knees before you and groan: “Madame, I love you.” And I 
love you indeed, with a love greater than was ever felt by the Moor of 
Venice. Falsely and foully does the false and foul world all characters 
comprehend. Who of my many slanderers and venomous-tongued ene- 
mies has ever reproached me with being called upon to play the roman- 
tic lead in a second-rate theatre? And yet it is true. Had the scoundrels 
possessed the wit, they would have depicted “the productive and social 
relations” on one side and, on the other, me at your feet. Beneath they 
would have written: Look to this picture and to that. But stupid the 
scoundrels are and stupid they will remain, in seculum seculorum. 


Marx’s line “ich falle vor Dir auf die Knie, und ich stohne: ‘Madame, ich 
liebe Sie’” is taken from the eighth poem in Heinrich Heine’s 1824 Buch 
der Lieder: 


Die Jahre kommen und gehen, 
Geschlechter steigen ins Grab, 
Doch nimmer vergeht die Liebe, 
Die ich im Herzen hab. 


Nur einmal noch mocht ich dich sehen, 
Und sinken vor dir aufs Knie, 

Und sterbend zu dir sprechen: 
Madame, ich liebe Sie!* 


The Marxes were lifelong readers of Heine’s works and, for a time in 
1844, Heine, Marx and Jenny spent many days working together in the 
Marxes’ flat in Paris. 

The allusion to Othello in the letter contains a simple joke. Jenny’s 
nickname for Marx was Mohr. Marx was dark-skinned and quite hairy. 
Jenny had a “clear delicate complexion, dark auburn hair with lustrous 
blonde tints and bright emerald eyes.”® And, as his lifelong comrade, in 
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love and in struggle, Karl would certainly love her more than the tragic 
love of Othello for Desdemona. 

The image of the two pictures, which Marx writes in English in the let- 
ter, is a near-quotation from Act III, Scene 4 of Hamlet, where the prince 
shows his mother the pictures of his dead father King Hamlet and his 
uncle/step-father King Claudius. He holds them up to her in comparison: 


Hamlet: 

Look here upon this picture, and on this, 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers: 
See what a grace was seated on this brow, 
Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself, 


This was your husband. Look you now what follows: 
Here is your husband like a mildewed ear 
Blasting his wholesome brother. Have you eyes? 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed 
And batten on this moor? 
(3.4.51-65) 


On the one side—the side which shows Claudius and the rottenness in 
Denmark—-sits capitalist productive and social relations. On the other 
side—the side which shows King Hamlet and never-ending love—sits 
the image of Marx on his knees at Jenny’s feet, and like the narrator of 
Heine’s poem, dying—his last words a declaration of his love for Jenny. 


Notes 


1 Karl Marx’s sister Sophie writes in a letter to him, “Gestern war [Jenny] noch 
bei uns, und weinte bei Empfang Deiner Gedichte Thranen der Wonne und 
des Schmerzes.” (Yesterday, Jenny was at our place and upon receiving your 
poetry, she wept tears of joy and sorrow.) Sophie’s postscript to Heinrich 
Marx’s letter to Karl Marx, 28 December 1836. Heinrich Marx an Karl Marx 
28 December 1836. MEGA III, 1, 304. 

2 “Take (accept) all these songs / That Love lays at your feet, / Where freely in 
the Lyre’s full melody, / The soul’s glow moves.” Translation by author. 

3 All references to Shakespeare’s Sonnets come from the Third Arden Edition, 
edited by Katherine Duncan-Jones. Arden, 1997. 

4 Dorothea Tieck worked on the sonnets between 1824 and 1825. Some of these 
were published in 1828 in Penelope, an almanac for women. They were not 
included in the 1833 Schlegel-Tieck translation of Shakespeare’s works. See Paulin, 
The Critical Reception of Shakespeare in Germany 1682-1914 474. See Jansohn 
for a discussion of the sonnet production in Germany, a discussion of Dorothea 
Tieck’s translation of the sonnets and a complete edition of Tieck’s translation. 

5 “Mein teurer Karl bleibt stets getrost und wohlgemut und sieht in alle 
dem Druck, der auf uns allen jetzt lastet, nur den Vorboten eines nahen und 
dann vollstandigeren Sieges unserer Lebensanschauungen.” Jenny Marx an 
Caroline Schéler in K6ln Trier, Freitag, 29 Juni 1849 (Briefe 88). 
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See Gabriel 17. 

German Shakespeare translation history stretches all the way back to the 
years contemporary with Shakespeare, when English players travelled to 
the continent to perform, among other things, sketches from Shakespeare’s 
plays. The lines were not translated, but the imagery and plot action trav- 
elled into Germany through performance. The first complete translation of 
a Shakespeare play into German was accomplished by Casper Wilhelm von 
Borck, when he translated Julius Caesar in 1741. Christoph Wieland pro- 
vided a prose translation of 20 plays, and a verse translation of one—A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream—between 1762 and 1766. Johann Heinrich Vo 
and his sons translated the plays in 1829. A. W. Schlegel began a translation 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream with Gottfried August Birger, who himself 
had already translated Macbeth in prose. They did not finish it, but Schlegel 
brought the play with him into his collaborative relationship with his wife 
Caroline and his brother Friedrich Schlegel. Together they translated 17 of the 
plays in the late 1790s, including: Romeo und Julia, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, 
Der Sturm, Ein Sommernachtstraum, Der Kaufmann von Venedig, Wie es 
Euch Gefallt, Was Ihr Wollt, Konig Johann, Konig Richard I, Konig Heinrich 
IV 1,2, Konig Heinrich V, Konig Heinrich VI 1,2,3, Konig Richard III. Some 
of these were published as single plays. The publisher, Georg Reimer, wanted 
a full translation, and he contracted Ludwig Tieck to complete the works. 
Tieck and his team, consisting of Wolf Graf von Baudissin and his daughter 
Dorothea Tieck, translated the rest of the plays and edited all of the Schlegel’s 
work. Ludwig Tieck only translated Perikles himself. Dorothea Tieck trans- 
lated six plays: Timon von Athens, Cymbeline, Coriolanus, Macbeth, Das 
Wintermarchen, Die beiden Veroner. Von Baudissin translated 13 of the plays: 
Titus Andronicus, Othello, Konig Lear, Anthony und Cleopatra, Troilus und 
Cressida, Mafs fiir Maf, Ende gut, alles Gut, Der Widerspenstigen Zahmung, 
Die Komédie der Irrungen, Liebes Leid und Lust, Die Lustigen Weiber von 
Windsor, Viel Larmen um Nichts, Konig Heinrich VIII. The complete works 
of Shakespeare translated into German was published as the Schlegel-Tieck 
version in 1833 and re-issued throughout the 19th and 20th century. It 
remains the standard translation in German today. Evidence presented in this 
book shows that Marx quoted almost exclusively from the Schegel—Tieck, 
with occasional quotations coming from the Vof edition. 

See Clark 288. The Manifesto can be found in its French language original 
online at: https://fr.wikisource.org/wiki/Manifeste_de_Brunswick. 

See John Williams, The Life of Goethe, 33-4. 

Goethe, Campagne in Frankreich, 50-1. 

Goethe, Campagne in Frankreich, 50. 

All references to Henry V are to the Third Series Arden edition of 1995, ed. 
By T. W. Craik. 

The relationship between Prince Hal and Falstaff, which seemed friendly on 
the surface throughout the Henry IV plays, ultimately ends tragically. After 
the Prince ascends the throne, he refuses to recognise Falstaff. Falstaff dies in 
Henry V, just as the English troops are leaving for France. A close reading of 
Henry IV, P1 reveals that, actually, the prince had planned to have Falstaff 
killed in the war against the rebels. (All references to Henry IV, P1 refer to 
the Third Arden edition edited by David Scott Kastan, 2002.) During the rob- 
bery scene in 2.2, Poins and Hal hide Falstaff’s horse. Falstaff becomes very 
anxious and complains that he cannot walk very far, and that he cannot get 
up easily if he lies down. This disability, as it were, caused by his weight, is 
established in this scene early in the play. After the robbery, back at the tavern, 
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Falstaff and Hal exchange very humorous lines; the tone of the scene is hilar- 
ity. However, at the end of the scene, Hal tells Poins that he will get Falstaff a 
“charge of foot” in the war. Fighting medieval warfare on foot already greatly 
increases one’s chances of dying. Falstaff being sent onto the battlefield on 
foot is a death sentence. Hal tells Poins that Falstaff’s death and funeral will 
raise enough money to pay back, with interest, what they stole. With Hal’s 
hidden malice in mind, the exchange between the Prince and Falstaff on the 
battlefield at 5.1 takes on a darker economic meaning: 


Falstaff Hal, if thou see me down in the battle and bestride me, so; ’tis a 
point of friendship. 

Prince Nothing but a colossus can do thee that friendship. Say thy prayers, 
and farewell. 

Falstaff I would ’twere bedtime, Hal, and all well. 

Prince Why, thou owest God a death. 


(5.1.121-6) 


The Prince’s word owest means that Falstaff owes God the body that God has 
lent him to live on earth, but its inverted double-meaning is that Falstaff is 
being used by Hal to raise money. 

Krosigk 23. 

Krosigk writes: “Die Spitzen der Gesellschaft trafen sich vor allem in der 
,Literarischen Kasinogesellschaft,‘ die dank ihre Bibliothek, ihren Lesesalen, 
Konzerten, Theatervorstellungen und Ballen im Leben der Stadt eine grofe 
Rolle spielte” (14). “Those on the highest peak of society met up above all at 
the literary Casino Society, which, thanks to its library, reading rooms, con- 
certs, theatre shows and balls, played a large role in the city.” 

See Ambrosi 16 and McLellan, Karl Marx, 7. 

See Herres for a detailed history of Trier at the time when Karl and Jenny 
were children. 

By 1825, when Karl was eight years old, there were 12,686 people living in 
Trier. Of these, 11,927 were Catholics, 500 were Protestants and 259 were 
Jews. By 1849, during the 1848-9 revolution, the total population had only 
risen by 29% to 16,373, but the relative numbers between the faiths dif- 
fered significantly. The total number of Catholics increased to 15,137, but 
decreased in the overall percentage from 94.1% of people living in Trier to 
92.5%. The number of Jews decreased both in number—down to 216— 
and in percentage—from 2.0% in 1825 to 1.3% in 1849. At the same time, 
Protestants doubled both in number—from 500 in 1825 to 1020 in 1849— 
and in percentage—from 3.9% to 6.2% (Monz 58). 

Monz writes: “Fast alle Trierer Rabbiner vom 17. Jahrhundert bis zur 
Emanzipation gehoren zu den vaterlichen Vorfahren von Karl Marx” (Almost 
all rabbis in Trier from the 1700s to the emancipation belonged to Marx’s 
paternal ancestors) (215). 

See McLellan, Karl Marx, 2-6, and Holmes 24-6 for a discussion of this issue. 
See Krosigk 14 for a discussion of Trier when Jenny was growing up there. 
French Revolutionary Troops marched into and took control of Trier on 9 
August 1794 (Herres 17). 

Allied German troops marched into and took control of Trier on 6 January 
1814. After a transitional period, Trier became a Prussian province in May 
1815 (Herres 18). 

Karl and Jenny would later name their second child Laura. 
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Biographers report that Marx used Shakespeare to learn English when he got 
to London (Holmes 16). If this is so, then he could have only read the plays 
in German when he was a child. His access to Shakespeare would have been 
more restricted than Ludwig and Jenny von Westphalen’s access, since they 
could both read English. This makes the translation itself a significant step in 
the transmission of the influence. An article by this author on this subject can 
be found in Borrowers and Lenders 11.2, 2018. 

See Krosigk 23 for a discussion of von Westphalen’s teaching of the German 
Romantics to the children. 

See Ambrosi 25. 

See Krosigk 17 for a discussion of what von Westphalen taught Jenny, includ- 
ing Shakespeare in English. The evidence is sourced from a letter written by 
Ferdinand von Westpahlen to his brother-in-law, Wilhelm Florencourt. 
“Desto unangenehmer wurden aber wir durch Deine Nachrichten, Jenny’s 
neu gekniipftes Verhaltnifs betreffend, iiberrascht” (The more unpleasantly, 
however, we were surprised by your news concerning Jenny’s newly estab- 
lished relationship) (Ambrosi 29). 

A Fuder is a volume that can vary from 800 to 1800 litres, depending on the 
region. 

See letter from Ludwig von Westphalen to Jenny von Westphalen, 8 November 
1836. 

The text of Jenny von Westpahlen’s letters has been sourced from Hecker and 
Limmroth. 

Krosigk writes: “Auf diesem Bildungsweg werden sich Jenny und Karl Marx 
getroffen und die erste Neigung zu einander verspiirt haben” (17). In this 
developmental path, Karl and Jenny met and they first felt an inclination 
towards each other. 

An Jenny, Sonette. MEGA I, 1, 607. 

Holmes 33. 

Holmes 33. 

Jenny von Westphalen an Karl Marx 1839-40. MEGA III, 1, 337. 
Empfindungen, MEGA I, 1, 535. 

All references to The Tempest are from the Arden Third edition edited by 
Virginia Mason Vaughan and Alden T. Vaughan, 1999. 

All references to A Midsummer Night’s Dream are from the Arden Third 
Edition edited by Sukanta Chaudhuri, 2017. 

Jenny Marx an Karl Marx um den 21 Juni 1844. Hecker and Limmroth 55. 
Marx and Engels, Manifest der Kommunistischen Partei, 23. 

This passage has been mistranslated in English by many. The mistranslation 
misses the extent of Marx’s and Engels’ intertextual debt to Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. See a discussion of this issue in Chapter 6 of this book. 

1.2.129-30. All references to Hamlet are from the Arden Third edition edited 
by Ann Thompson and Neil Taylor, 2006. 

1.2.131-2 (Oh melt this all too solid flesh / Dissolve and disperse itself in a 
dew). 

1.5.156-7, 1.5.161-2. 

See Chapter 6 in the present study for a discussion of Marx’s use of the old 
mole in 18th Brumaire and the Speech at The People’s Paper. 

Blackbourn 102. 

He inverts the usual Sturm und Drang appellation given to the early Romantic 
Period in Germany as a form of ridicule. The name for this period, usually 
associated with writers such as Goethe and Friedrich Schiller, alludes to 
many layers of storm imagery in Shakespeare, including The Tempest—Der 
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Sturm—and the transformative storm in King Lear. Note that this name is 
traditionally, but incorrectly, translated in English as Storm and Stress. 
Jenny von Westphalen an Karl Marx, 1839-1840, MEGA III, 1, 337. 

This term is used with full knowledge of the debate surrounding it. The term 
was central to the Soviet interpretation of Marxism, and was even codified 
into a theory known as Diamat. In this book, evidence will be provided and 
support given for the claim that Marx is a dialectician influenced by Hegel 
and that his dialectics are different from Hegel’s, i.e. not idealist. There is also 
a debate surrounding the use of the word materialist. One would be happy 
using the term Marxist dialectics, instead of dialectical materialism, so as to 
avoid triggering the history of mechanical materialism and of Diamat, but 
one should eschew the use of people’s names to define theory. The present 
study is not in agreement with those who hold that Marx did not work in phi- 
losophy or theory. This book does provide evidence for a Marxian approach 
to analysis and critique. The name for this approach is chosen—without res- 
ervation, without dogma and without the prescription that it is applied in the 
same manner in all cases—to be dialectical materialism. 

McLellan, Karl Marx, 185. 

McLellan, Karl Marx, 270. 

Wheen 19. 

McLellan, Karl Marx, 267. 

Holmes 47-8. 

Holmes 132. See Chapter 6 of the present study for a discussion of the 
Dogberries. 

Holmes 133. 

McLellan, Karl Marx, 418. 

A count by the present author is nearing 200 instances. It is not possible to 
arrive at a definitive number because some of the allusions are deep allusions, 
and these lie on a continuum of confidence about whether they are an allusion 
to a text by Shakespeare or not. Attempting to affix a definitive number to 
the list of instances would force the present study into a level of rigidity in its 
methodology that it does not support. 

The years come and go, 

Generations climb into the grave, 

But the love never dies 

Which I have in my heart. 


Once more I wish to see you, 

And sink before you on my knees, 

And dying speak to you: 

Madame, I love you. 

See Chapter 4 of this book for a discussion of Marx’s time with Heine in 
Paris. 

Holmes 4. 


2 “But Where Then? That Is the 
Question” 


Metamorphosis 


One day in May 1837, 19-year-old Karl Marx walked from his student 
flat in Berlin, the Prussian capital where he had been sent by his father for 
university studies, along Stralauer Strafse towards the eastern gate of the 
city. He was on his way to the tiny fishing village of Stralau, having been 
prescribed a period of rest there by a doctor after a demanding first term 
at university during which he studied day and night and became ill due 
to exhaustion. On the way, he passed the Holzmarkt, where the wood 
that powered Berlin—a commodity that he would later write about in his 
journalism—was offloaded and stored. He stepped through the Customs 
Border at Stralauer Tor,' the line that protected the newly hegemonic 
economy of the Prussian capital. At last he was in the countryside, walk- 
ing along a tree-lined road, through Friedrichshain, below Boxhagener 
Colony—an area that would become an industrial centre when Prussia 
began to catch up with the other modernising European nations. In a 
letter to his father written on 10 November 1837, Marx recounts his 
condition during this journey: 


Daf bei diesen mancherlei Beschaftigungen das erste Semester hindu- 
rch viele Nachte durchwacht, viel Kampfe durchstritten, viele innere 
und dussere Anregung erduldet werden mufte, daf$ ich am Schlusse 
doch nicht sehr bereichert hinaustrat und dabei Natur, Kunst, Welt 
vernachlassigt, Freunde abgestossen hatte, diese Reflektion schien mein 
K6rper zu machen, ein Arzt rieth mir das Land und so gerieth ich zum 
erstenmal durch die ganze lange Stadt vor das Thor nach Stralow. Daf 
ich dort aus einem bleichsiichtigen Schmachtling zu einer robusten 
Festigkeit des Korpers heranreifen wiirde, ahnte ich nicht. 

(MEGA IIL.1, 15) 


Thus by these various occupations the first semester, through staying 
awake many nights, fighting through many battles, having to endure 
many internal and external stimulations, that I at the end emerged 
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still not very enriched, and thereby neglected nature, art and world, 
had rejected friends, this reflection appeared to be made by my body, 
a doctor recommended the countryside for me and, so advised, I tra- 
versed the length of the city, for the first time, came to the Stralau 
gate. I did not foresee, that I would mature there from an anaemic 
weakling to a robust strength of body. 


The young Marx’s metamorphosis from weakness to robustness was 
wrought by his discovery of the central device of the philosophy taught 
at his university—Hegel’s dialectic. Marx took lectures from Eduard 
Gans, Hegel’s successor at Berlin. In the first semester, he read fragments 
of Hegel’s philosophy, which he found unpleasing,? but then, when he 
arrived in Stralau, where he was sent to rest from his studies, he plunged 
deeply into Hegel’s works: 


Wahrend meines Unwohlseins hatte ich Hegel von Anfang bis 
Ende, sammte den meisten seiner Schiiler kennen gelernt. Durch 
mehre Zusammenkinfte mit Freunden in Stralow, gerieth ich in ein 
Doktorklub, worunter einige Privatdocenten und mein intimster der 
Berliner Freunde, Dr. Rutenberg. Hier im Streite offenbarte sich man- 
che widerstrebende Ansicht und immer fester kettete ich mich selbst 
an die jetzige Weltphilosophie, der ich zu entrinnen gedacht, aber alles 
Klangreiche war verstummt, eine wahre Ironiewuth befiel mich, wie es 
wohl leicht nach so viel Negirtem geschehn konnte. Hinzu kam Jennys 
Stillschweigen und ich konnte nicht ruhn, bis ich die Modernitat und 
den Standpunkt der heutigen Wissenschaftsansicht...erkauft hatte. 
(MEGA III.1, 17) 


During my unwellness, I learned Hegel from beginning to end 
together with and became acquainted with most of his students. 
Through a number of get-togethers with friends in Stralau I got into 
a Doctors Club, led by some lecturers and my most intimate Berlin 
friend Dr Rutenberg. Here, in controversy, many conflicting views 
were revealed, and I became ever more firmly chained to the present 
world philosophy, which I had thought to escape, but all richness 
of sound was silenced, and I was seized with a real fury of irony, as 
could easily happen after so many negations. In addition, there came 
Jenny’s silence, and I could not rest until I won modernity and the 
point of the modern view of science. 


In the letter to his father, Marx describes the moment the metamorphosis 
occurred. He had been working through Hegel’s Logic, and had tasked 
himself with integrating art and knowledge and “a philosophical-dialec- 
tical development of divinity, as it manifests itself as the notion-in-itself, 
as religion, as nature, as history.”* 
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...diese Arbeit...dief’ mein liebstes Kind, beim Mondschein gehegt, 
tragt mich wie eine falsche Sirene dem Feind in den Arm...Vor Aerger 
konnte ich einige Tage gar nichts denken, lief wie toll im Garten an der 
Sprea schmutzigem Wasser, ,,das Seelen wascht und Thee verdiinnt“ 
umher, machte sogar eine Jagdparthie mit meinem Wirthe mit, rannte 
nach Berlin und wollte jeden Eckensteher unarmen. 

(MEGA IIL.1, 16) 


...this work...this my dearest child, nurtured by moonlight, bore me 
like a false siren into the arms of the enemy...from vexation I could 
not think for a couple of days, I ran around as if I was crazy in the 
garden by the dirty water of the Spree, which “washes souls and 
dilutes tea,” even participated in a hunting excursion with my host, 
and raced to Berlin and wanted to hug every street loafer. 


This child nurtured by moonlight was Marx’s first attempt at writing 
dialectics. Performed correctly as Hegel mandates in his Science of Logic, 
the dialectical course of the logic moves by its own progression, which 
is advanced through resolving the contradictions immanent in each step. 
It is not a philosophy that one forces; instead, one lets the logic unfold. 
As such, it is a philosophy that has the power to carry (tragen) one in its 
current. The moment that the dialectic seized control of Marx’s mind, it 
temporarily disrupted his capacity to think. His body took over, running 
circles in the guest house garden, which stood directly on the banks of 
the Spree. At this point in its course, the river gains a particular turbu- 
lence as it flows around the Stralau peninsula, half of it circulating in the 
Rummelsburger See on the other side of Stralau. To register his condition, 
Marx reaches for a quotation from Heinrich Heine’s poem “Frieden” 
(“Peace”) (Sdmtliche Gedichte 269). In this satirical poem, Heine mocks 
upwardly mobile piety in Berlin. The line comes from a stanza that is so 
satirical Heine himself censored it.‘ 


In der frommen Stadt 

Wo der Sand und der Glauben bliiht, 
Und der heiligen Sprea gedulgiges Wasser 
Die Seelen wascht und den Tee verdiinnt. 


In the pious city 
Where sand and faith blossoms, 
And the holy Spree’s patient water 
Washes souls and dilutes tea. 
(Schlesier 38) 


Two features of this quotation identify the state of Marx’s consciousness 
at this moment of his metamorphosis. First, the stanza is bitterly satirical. 
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Heine pits contrasting images against each other: the allegory of faith 
blossoming is undercut by the image of sand, which is infertile ground. 
The patient and holy water of the river that runs through the capital 
of Prussia, which Marx besmirches as schmutzig, is used for washing 
souls but also for cheating customers by diluting and thereby producing 
more of the commodity tea to sell. Secondly, Marx picks up the economic 
critique in Heine’s poem. The poem describes the appearance of Christ 
in Berlin. Heine uses exaggerated imagery of religious peace—billowing 
white clouds, flowing white robes, a still lake—set in overwrought alliter- 
ation—“Im wallend weifen Gewande / Wandelt er...” (269). In contrast, 
he signals the mercantile nature of the city in his third stanza: 


O Friedenswunder! Wie still die Stadt! 
Es ruhte das dumpfe Gerausch 
Der schwatzenden, schwiilen Gewerbe 


O wonder of peace! How quiet is the city! 
The dull noise 
Of the babbling sultry trade ceased 


However, the claim of the poem, that the appearance of Christ brings the 
mercantile city to a pious standstill, is negated by the double use of the 
Spree water—to wash souls and dilute tea. When Marx writes this letter to 
his father in November 1837, he has not yet written any economic critique. 
At this point in the development of his thinking, where he is undergoing his 
first metamorphosis from amateur Romantic poet into Hegelian philoso- 
pher, Marx also begins his work as a critic of capitalism. His use of Heine’s 
economic critique serves to suggest that when Marx lands in the Hegelian 
world view, he is as already ahead of Hegel. Marx’s literary allusion sig- 
nals his negation of Hegel’s derivation of private property and capitalist 
economics in the Philosophy of Right. Marx will spend the next seven 
years as a Left Hegelian, working out his philosophical-economic critique 
of Hegel’s philosophy. He will publish this critique at his next metamor- 
phosis, in 1844, from Hegelian philosopher to communist activist, when 
he writes his “Introduction to A Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right.” 

After his metamorphosis by the river, Marx began to employ satire, 
similar to Heine’s, in his writing as one of his main rhetorical devices. 
Significantly for the present study, he found much imagery in Shakespeare’s 
plays that he would employ in this satirical manner. Before Marx’s 1837 
metamorphosis he did not, save for one or two instances of deep allusion, 
quote or allude to Shakespeare when he wrote. Marx’s engagement with 
Shakespeare in his writings begins at this moment in his development, 
when he is seized by the “fury of irony”, “after so many negations”, in 
the dialectics. Shakespeare’s drama and verse, which employs Classical 
dialectics in an early modern manner, may have become useful for Marx’s 
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writing once his mind could think dialectically. In the spring semester 
of 1837, Marx’s poetry turns to negating satire, and he begins writing a 
novel that is loaded with Shakespearean allusions. His first journalism in 
1842 inaugurates his use of Shakespeare in his political writings, a prac- 
tice that will continue for the rest of his life. 


Childhood 


Karl Marx entered world history at 2 am on 5 May 1818, in Trier, 
Rhineland—a town occupied and exploited by Prussia. The house in 
which he was born, Briickengasse 664,° had only recently been pur- 
chased by Marx’s father, Heinrich, in April 1818 as an expression of the 
improvement of his career and financial situation. In 1820, Heinrich 
Marx was authorised to work as a lawyer in the district court of Trier, 
and by 1831, he was made a justice councillor of the court. Karl did not 
live long in his birth house, for Heinrich Marx moved his family to a new 
house at SimeonstrafSe 1070 (today number 8), where Marx grew up in 
the shadow of the ancient Roman gate, the Porta Nigra. 

Heinrich Marx, together with his wife Henriette, raised nine children. 
Two of them died in childhood, and Karl was the oldest surviving son. 
Not a lot is known about Karl’s first years, but some facts that are known 
can be used to sketch a setting for his birth and infancy. This knowledge 
will become useful later in this book for understanding the function of 
allusions in Marx’s work, and to think through Marx’s relationship to 
his Jewishness. Karl’s mother, Henriette Pressburg, was born in 1780 to 
a lineage of rabbis in Nijmegen, in the Netherlands.’ This lineage also 
produced the poet Heinrich Heine, whose work exerted a great influ- 
ence on Marx, and who would collaborate with him in 1844.8 When she 
married Karl’s father—who was born Hirschel ha-Levi Marx in 1782 in 
Saarlouis, Saarland—Rhineland was still occupied by France and Jews 
still enjoyed some rights under the Code Napoleon. She conceived her 
first son in February 1815, and then, three months later, the Prussians 
imposed their rule on Trier and revoked the rights that the French had 
given to the Jews. Henriette lost her equal rights while carrying her first 
son. The child was born on 30 October 1815. The Marxes named him 
Moritz David; Moritz was a family name and David, of course, carries 
weight as a symbol of Jewish identity and strength. She conceived again 
soon after and gave birth to a daughter the next year. They named her 
Sophie, a Greek name. Then Henriette conceived her third child, a boy. At 
this point, three years into the Prussian occupation, the Marxes gave their 
second son a decidedly Christian name—Karl. During Karl’s first year, 
Hirschel decided to convert to Protestantism in order to secure his job in 
civil service as an attorney. And then Moritz David fell ill and died within 
the year. Henriette birthed six more children; they are all given Christian 
names: Hermann, Henriette, Luise, Emilie, Caroline and Edward. 
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These facts can help to construct the scene of Karl’s infancy. His 
mother, a woman committed to her Jewish religion who refused to con- 
vert as long as her father was alive, beset by anxiety in the midst of an 
oppressive anti-Semitic state, and concerned about the chances her hus- 
band had to practise his profession, fed and cared for Karl, a child whose 
name signified the loss of her identity. After her husband converted and 
her first son died, Henriette was left isolated as the only Jew in the family. 
Might there have been some sense of alienation, some distance, between 
Henriette and her son Karl during his early childhood? This separation is 
structurally present: they belonged to different religions. Might Henriette 
have felt two contradictory feelings towards her son Karl? Consciously 
she loved him, cared for him and fed him. Yet, might she have also hated 
him as the Christian son, symbol of the enemy? This message would not 
even need to have been conscious. It could have been an enigmatic mes- 
sage mixed in with her love for him. Karl could not have been able to 
understand it as an infant, and it may have been the first social material 
around which Karl’s subjectivity began to form. 

No written evidence exists of their relationship when Karl was young. 
However, later in Karl’s life, he and his mother were engaged in a long- 
term row over his inheritance. There is evidence that Karl did not get 
along well with his mother as an adult. This discussion of the Jewish ques- 
tion in their relationship will be useful later in this book for understanding 
some of the possible unconscious drives at play in Marx’s complicated and 
sometimes anti-Semitic use of Shakespeare’s Shylock in his writings. 

When Karl was an adolescent, the family purchased two vineyards, one 
in Kiirenz—a little village in front of Trier’s north gate—and another at 
Griinhauser Vierteilsberg at Mertesdorf an der Ruwer. Karl had at least 
a rudimentary knowledge of wine growing, which would be useful in his 
writings later in life.? While Marx was at university in Berlin, Prussian 
economic hegemony and exploitation of Rhineland triggered a deep cri- 
sis in the Mosel wine economy, which led to a great loss of wealth and 
eventually even to famine conditions in the area. Marx’s first journalism, 
which includes some of his most Shakespeare-laden texts, are critiques of 
the Prussian government’s role in the wine crisis. Significantly, this early 
journalism is also one of the central locations where Marx worked out his 
critique of Hegel’s philosophy and of the nation-state. The Shakespearean 
intertextuality plays a formative role in that development.'° 

Marx’s father was a well-educated, accomplished attorney. It is 
unknown where he studied law, but it is probable that he studied in France, 
as his library contained many law books in French. There is an uncon- 
firmed possibility that he may have also taken some lectures in Berlin 
in 1810, as he mentions to Karl in a letter that he studied there.'! When 
Marx was born, Heinrich was an Advokat am Appellationsgerichtshof— 
lawyer in the courts of appeals—in Trier. Contemporary government 
reports describe him as having laudable references, good speech, good 
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knowledge, and being quite diligent and legitimate (Monz 256). By 1832, 
he was made a Justizrat—Judicial Council. 

Marx’s father was also a critic of contemporary events. In 1816-17 he 
wrote two essays, one critiquing Napoleon’s Jewish Decree and another 
about the functioning of the Prussian commercial court in occupied 
Rhineland (Monz 257). He also studied usury and held that it should be 
eradicated because it was a “shameful vice” (Monz 259). A sentence from 
his essay on the commercial court gives one an indication about Heinrich 
Marx’s values: “Heilige Pflicht aber ist es, MifSbrauche da aufzudecken, 
wo man sie findet” (It is a sacred duty however to expose abuses where 
one finds them) (Monz 264). 

Similar to Jenny’s father, Ludwig von Westphalen, Marx’s father was 
partisan to Enlightenment thinking and politics. The contents of his book- 
shelf give an indication of what he was reading, and what books existed 
in young Karl Marx’s house.” There were many law books in French, 
German and Latin. Heinrich owned Thomas Paine’s Rights of Man and 
Napoleon’s Civil Code, the Constitution of England and books about 
English history. He had Savigny’s Property Laws and Friedrich von Glicks 
volumes on Roman law—the Pandects. Karl tells his father proudly in 
the 10 November 1837 letter that he translated the first two books of 
the Pandects into German. Marx took lectures from Savigny and would 
later use Shakespeare’s Shylock in a complicated critique of Savigny’s 
Historical School of Law. Heinrich had dictionaries and grammar books 
for Latin and French—the languages of his jurisprudence study—and for 
Dutch—most likely to understand his Dutch in-laws. He had a six-vol- 
ume set of the work of French Enlightenment writer Guillaume Thomas 
Reynal and a 38-volume Repertoire du Theatre francaise. The only poet or 
novelist present in the list is Herder. Significantly, there is no Shakespeare 
on Heinrich Marx’s bookshelf, lending support to the position that Karl 
Marx did not learn his Shakespeare at home. There is also no Ovid, 
Goethe, Heine, Hoffmann, Cervantes or any of the other world literature 
authors whom Karl Marx cites and alludes to in his collected writings. 

Heinrich Marx, with his friend Ludwig von Westphalen and Marx’s 
future gymnasium headmaster, Hugo Wyttenbach, became a member of 
Trier’s Casino-Gesellschaft (Casino Society). The Prussian government 
exerted a strategic tolerance of liberals in occupied Rhineland, especially 
in Trier. This is why Ludwig von Westphalen, who was known to be liberal, 
was transferred to Trier. The Prussian government needed a liberal buffer 
between itself and the defiant Trier populace. The government tolerated 
the existence of the Casino Society, but kept a close watch on it. A society 
of Enlightenment liberals could serve to bind their opposition through 
benign social and intellectual events, but it could also provide a stage for 
seditious outbreaks such as the January 1834 meeting, described in the 
first chapter, where members sang La Marseillaise. For this transgression, 
Heinrich Marx was under suspicion for a time but was later exonerated. 
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Much less is known about Karl’s mother’s contribution to his think- 
ing. She spoke Dutch and Yiddish. Her German was limited. Most Marx 
biographers consider her to be semi-literate and somewhat simple. She 
is understood to be less significant in the development of Marx’s intel- 
lect. However, two things that are known about her may contradict this 
assessment. First, as a daughter of a rabbi and a member of an important 
rabbinical family in the Netherlands, Henriette would have been raised 
in a family that was most likely quite literate, at least in Hebrew and 
probably also in Dutch, and would have been educated, at the very least 
in Judaica. Further, a close reading of her contribution to letters written 
to Karl when he was at university reveals that she was witty and quite 
capable of using satire and irony—rhetorical tools that mark Karl Marx’s 
writings. 

During the 1835-6 university year, when Karl attended the University 
of Bonn as a jurisprudence student, he began to write poetry. His father’s 
advice in letters about his son’s desire for a career as a writer was cau- 
tious and practical. He advised Karl to hold back his first poems from 
submission for publication. According to Heinrich, the poems should be 
good enough that their superiority and divine inspiration must be evident 
in the first verse. His young, inexperienced son should spend more time 
with the poems before sending them out into public. Karl’s mother strikes 
a somewhat more satirical tone about Karl’s aesthetic pretensions. In an 
18 November 1835 letter, she reminds him to clean his room, and then 
writes: 


Deine Liebenswiirdige Muse wird doch nicht durch die Prosa deiner 
Mutter belydigt fiihlen, sage Ihr durch das niedere wird das hohere 
und besser erziehle. 

(sic) (MEGA III.1, 292) 


Don’t let your pleasant muse be offended by the prose of your mother. 
Tell her that through the lower you can reach the higher and better. 


Karl’s mother’s tongue-in-cheek reference to her adolescent son’s poetic 
muse displays a developed quality of wit. In a letter the next spring, 
Henriette again gives Karl materialist advice—no wine, coffee, pepper, 
tobacco, staying up too long or getting cold, and no dancing until he is 
healthy again. Then she asks how his trip to her birth town was, and did 
it inspire him to write a poem. The pairing of the material practicalities 
with Karl’s poetic ambitions suggests that she might still have her tongue 
in her cheek. Henriette’s satirical wit has been missed by biographers 
so far. If this is an accurate reading, then one can suggest that Henriette 
Marx may have been one influence for her son’s famous satirical wit, a 
wit that will lead him to plumb Shakespeare’s lines for sharply biting 
material. 
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In Heinrich Marx’s letters to his son Karl, one can see the themes about 
which Karl and his father communicated. There are 17 letters extant from 
Heinrich to Karl and one letter from Karl to Heinrich. The first letter is dated 
8 November 1835, three weeks after Karl left for university. They continue 
throughout his university time in Bonn and then Berlin. The last letter, of 15 
February 1838, is written mostly by Karl’s mother, because Heinrich was 
very ill. He writes, “Dear Karl, I greet you with a couple of words, because I 
cannot write more” (MEGA III.1, 330). He died two months later. 

Throughout their correspondence, Karl’s father imparts career, rela- 
tionship and life advice, demonstrates his love for his son, and scolds Karl 
for not writing enough and for spending too much money. Heinrich’s 
literary advice is mostly restricted to warning Karl that to make a liv- 
ing as a poet one must be very good. He also offers a few tips about 
how one might become a good poet. There are no obvious allusions to 
Shakespeare or any other writer. Instead, Heinrich seems, at times, frus- 
trated with Karl’s need for poetry. He writes: 


Bey den juristischen Collegien darfst Du nicht fordern...schmelzend 
und poetisch sey. Der Stof erlaubt es nicht...Dichtung, wirst Du Dich 
wohl bequemen miissen, und sey...des tiefsten Denkens werth zu finden. 

(MEGA III.1, 290) 


About the law lectures, you must not demand [that they should] be 
softening and poetic. The material allows not...poetry, you will have 
to put up with it (would it please you to accept this), and find it wor- 
thy of deep thought. 


In the same letter, Heinrich tries, unsuccessfully, to interpret one of Karl’s 
poems. The poem is about wish fulfilment, and Heinrich reads it using 
Kant’s ethical notion about putting off desire. Father and son do not con- 
nect in this realm of Karl’s novice artworks. Nevertheless, Marx persists 
in sending his poems first to his father for critique. While Karl’s poetry 
can be understood as a means whereby he locates his subjectivity in the 
swiftly changing world of Vormarz Germany, his father’s concerns are 
more prosaic. Heinrich writes: 


Ob Du wohl noch Dein Hauptquartier in Stralow hast? Bey dieser 
Jahreszeit, und in dem Land wo keine Zitronen bliihen, mag dies 
kaum denkbar seyn? Aber wo denn? Das ist die Frage, und fiir einen 
praktischen Menschen ist das erste Erfordernifs zur Correspondenz: 
dafg man eine Adresse kenne. 

(MEGA III.1 321) 


Do youstill have your headquarters in Stralow? At this time of year, and 
in the land where no lemons are in bloom, this may be unthinkable? 
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But where then? That is the question, for a practical man is the first 
requirement for correspondence: that one knows an address. 


Is there a hint of Hamlet visible in Heinrich’s line, “Aber wo denn? Das ist die 
Frage”? (But where then? That is the question.) Does it echo Schlegel’s transla- 
tion of the opening line of Hamlet’s famous soliloquy: “Sein oder Nichtsein, 
das ist hier die Frage” (3.1.58)? There is no evidence that Heinrich read any 
Shakespeare, and yet traces of Shakespeare appear. When they do appear, the 
Shakespearean traces serve as positions to be disputed. Heinrich’s 17 November 
letter is in response to Karl’s 10 November letter, in which he laid bare the trou- 
bles of his transformation in Stralau. Heinrich’s first response is not to acknowl- 
edge the difficult metamorphosis his son passed through, but to tease him about 
not having a fixed address—the first requirement of the practical man. 

A similar pattern can be seen in a 28 December 1836 letter from 
Heinrich to Karl. Marx’s father now knows that his son and Jenny von 
Westphalen are engaged to be married. Heinrich writes: 


Sie bringt Dir ein unschatzbares Opfer - sie beweist eine 
Selbstverleugnung, die nur von der kalten Vernunft ganz gewiirdigt 
werden kann. Wehe Dir, wenn Du je in Deinem ganzen Leben, dies ver- 
gessen k6énntest!” 

(MEGA ITI.1, 303) 


She is making a priceless sacrifice for you. She is showing a self- 
denial which can only be fully appreciated in the light of cold reason. 
Woe to you, if ever in your life you could forget this! 


Then, two paragraphs later, Heinrich writes about a career as a poet: 


Die Poesie muf$ wohl der erste Hebel seyn, es versteht sich dafs hier der 
Poet competent ist. Allein die Art der Poesie, welche die Zauberwirkung 
hervorbringen soll, méchte eher Sache des Mannes von Klugheit und 
Welt seyn---Im gewohnlichen Leben méchte das wohl von einem Mann- 
Jiingling zu viel gefordert seyn, aber wer hohere Pflichten tibernimmt, der 
mufs folgerecht seyn und die Klugheit, die Politik wird hier in den Augen 
des Poeten selbst durch die hohe und schéne Pflichterfiillung geheiligt----. 

(MEGA III.1, 303) 


Your poetry must be the first lever, it is understood here that the poet 
is competent. Only the type of poetry which should yield the magic 
power must be rather the object of clever and worldly men. In ordi- 
nary life, this may be too much required of a young man, but who 
takes over higher obligations, he must be logically consistent, and 
the cleverness, the politics are sanctified here in the eyes of the poet 
himself through the high and beautiful fulfilment of one’s duty. 
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The gist of Heinrich’s rather convoluted assessment is that Karl is too 
young and inexperienced to write effective poetry. Instead, since he 
has now taken on a higher obligation—his engagement to Jenny—he 
must stop playing around with poetry and dedicate himself to finish- 
ing his studies and obtaining a career by which he can make a liv- 
ing. This is his sanctified—through holy matrimony—fulfilment of 
his duty. 

The image of the poet’s eyes—den Augen des Poeten—in Heinrich’s 
letter stands out here. When set alongside Heinrich’s injunction that 
only the state of cold reason (kalte Vernunft) is adequate to under- 
stand the sacrifice being made by Jenny in marrying Karl, a deep, but 
most likely unintended, allusion to Oberon’s explanation to Hippolyta 
about the lovers’ story in A Midsummer Night’s Dream becomes vis- 
ible. Oberon says: 


Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 

More than cool reason ever comprehends. 

The lunatic, the lover and the poet 

Are of imagination all compact. 


The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 
As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
(5.1.2-8, 12-7) 


August W. Schlegel translates the lines like this: 


...Verliebte und Verriickte 

Sind beide von so brausendem Gehirn, 

So bildungsreicher Phantasie, die wahrnimmt, 
Was nie die kithlere Vernunft begreitt. 
Wahnwitzige, Poeten und Verliebte 

Bestehn aus Einbildung 


Des Dichter’s Aug’, in schonem Wahnsinn rollend, 
Blitz auf zum Himmel, blitzt zur Erd’ hinab, 
Und wie die schwangre Phantasie Gebilde 
Von unbekannten Dingen ausgebiert, 
Gestaltet sie des Dichters Kiel, benennt 
Das luft’ge Nichts und gibt ihm festen Wohnsitz. 
(5.1.14-9) (emphasis by author) 
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On the one side stand the lovers and poets, who body forth images from 
their frenzied imagination. This is what Heinrich must be thinking his 
son is doing in Berlin. On the other side stands the man of cool reason, 
who obtains a good career so that he can perform his highest duty in 
marriage.” 

If the images Heinrich uses in these letters are in any way Shakespearean, 
then where might he have encountered them? Might he have been pres- 
ent at his best friend’s—Ludwig von Westphalen—Shakespeare readings? 
Might adolescent Karl have brought the plays home to his family? Were 
images from Shakespeare’s plays circulating as cultural currency in well- 
literate circles of Europe, such as Trier? 

Karl Marx reads the role of poetry differently. In his 10 November 
1837 letter, he writes: 


Der einzelne aber wird in solchen Augenblicken lyrisch, denn jede 
Metamorphose ist theils Schwanensang, theils Ouverture eines gros- 
sen neuen Gedichtes, das in noch verschwimmenden glanzreichen 
Farben Haltung zu gewinnen strebt. 

(MEGA III.1, 9) 


At such moments, however, a person becomes lyrical, for every meta- 
morphosis is partly a swan song, partly the overture of a great new 
poem, which endeavours to obtain a stable form in brilliant colours 
that still merge into one another. 


Karl understands his metamorphosis in aesthetic terms. The swan 
song registers the end of the former self, and the overture of the poem 
announces the beginning of the future self. Then he writes: 


..und dennoch méchten wir ein Denkmal setzen dem einmal 
durchlebten, es soll in der Empfindung den Platz wiedergewinnen 
den es fiir das Handlen (sic) verloren... 

(MEGA III.1, 9) 


...and still we wish to erect a memorial to what we have lived 
through, it should recover its place in our feelings the place it has lost 
in our actions... 


This suggests that one’s life struggle should take a position in the sensi- 
bility. For Karl, aesthetic works serve this purpose. Then he writes some- 
thing that, in light of his father’s pressure for Karl to drop his poetic 
yearnings for cold reason, is quite pitiful: 


...wo fande es seine heiligere Statte, als an dem Herzen von Eltern, 
dem mildesten Richter, dem innigsten Theilnehmer, der Sonne der 
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Liebe, deren Feuer das innerste Centrum unserer Bestrebungen 


erwarmt! 
(MEGA III.1, 9) 


...where could be found a more sacred site than in the heart of par- 
ents, the mildest judge, the most intimate participant, the sun of love, 
whose fire warms the innermost centre of our endeavours. 


This is more Karl’s wish than his reality. His father, Heinrich Marx, could 
only partially fulfil the office of the sun that warmed Karl Marx’s endeav- 
ours. Heinrich gave Karl life, a home, love and advice. But Karl would 
need the hearts of many more fathers to become the world historical 
figure that he became. As described in the last chapter, Jenny’s father, 
Ludwig von Westphalen, would play a significant role in this regard. The 
next significant man who would play this role for Karl Marx is Johann 
Hugo Wyttenbach, Heinrich’s and Ludwig’s confederate in the Casino 
Society, liberal radical and the headmaster of the gymnasium to which 
Heinrich would send his son Karl. 


Gymnasium 


There is no evidence that Karl Marx attended school before he entered 
Friedrich-Wilhelm-Gymnasium in 1830 at 12 years old. Biographers 
write about three sources of early education for Karl: homeschooling by 
his father (McLellan, Karl Marx 9, Baumeister 32), tutoring by the book- 
seller Eduard Montigny (Monz 297, Sperber 25, Baumeister 32), and 
Westphalen’s little academy. There is no direct evidence of the content of 
what Marx was taught by his father. One can only conjecture based on 
what Heinrich knew and the books on his shelf: Enlightenment philoso- 
phy, law, foreign languages (French, Latin, possibly some Dutch), Religion 
(did Karl’s father, or his mother, teach Karl anything about Judaism?) and 
viticulture. It is not known who taught Karl basic maths or other practi- 
cal subjects as a child. There is evidence in an 1848 letter from Eduard 
Montigny to Marx that Montigny, a book trader and lithographer who 
lived near the Marx family on Simeonstrafe, gave Karl lessons in reading 
and writing.“ Finally, the evidence for what Marx studied with Ludwig 
von Westpahlen is the best documented of three pre-gymnasium sources 
of education, and is the subject of Chapter 1 of this book. 

The Friedrich-Wilhelm-Gymnasium was a former Jesuit school founded 
in 1563. It underwent many transformations and, in 1804, it was made 
into a secondary school. In 1815 Hugo Wyttenbach became the head- 
master. Wyttenbach, the third member of the radical liberal trio of friends 
with Marx’s father and Jenny’s father, is the next significant teacher in 
Karl’s childhood. Wyttenbach was born in 1767 in Bausendorf, Wittlich. 
He studied theology and history at Trier University, where Enlightenment 
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philosophy was strongly represented.'° The curriculum he wrote for the 
gymnasium, titled Handbuch fiir den Unterricht in den Pflichten und 
Rechten des Menschen und des Biirgers (Handbook for lessons in duties 
and rights of people and citizens), is extant. It is grounded in the Kantian 
doctrine of duties and in Rational Eudaimonia, Aristotle, Plato, Epicurus 
and the Stoics (Monz 147-52). The book is divided into the following 
sections: 


Poetry: Songs, Odes, Hymns, Elegies, teaching poetry, Satire, 
Epigrams, poetic narratives, poetic descriptions, Epic, Cavalier 
poetry, Romances and Ballads and Dramatic poetry'® 


Prose: didactic, descriptions, character narratives and rhetoric 
Latin 

Greek 

Hebrew 
French 

Maths 

Natural history 
Nature studies 
Physics 

History 
General history 


It can be safely assumed that this is what Karl Marx studied at the gym- 
nasium from 1830 to 1835. It is notable that there is no indication that 
Shakespeare was taught at Wyttenbach’s school. 

In 1792, before he was headmaster of the gymnasium, Hugo von 
Wyttenbach had an encounter that may have been significant for Karl. In 
the first chapter of this book, a suggestion is made that one might glimpse 
some of the split loyalty at the core of Ludwig von Westphalen’s subjec- 
tivity—from which flowed the first inlet of Shakespeare in Karl’s child- 
hood—through a close reading of Goethe’s writings about the Battle of 
Valmy. Now, a more direct connection can be made between Goethe and 
the development of Marx’s consciousness. Biographers of Wyttenbach 
report that Goethe met Wyttenbach in Trier at the end of October 1792. 
The Battle of Valmy was fought on 2 September 1792; following their 
defeat, the German forces trudged back to Germany, wounded and suffer- 
ing from dysentery. On the way home, Goethe stopped for some time in 
Trier.!? While he was there, he met Wyttenbach, the top educational civil 
servant in Trier. Goethe described Wyttenbach as a scholar well-learned 
in Kantian philosophy. Wyttenbach, for his part, wondered why Goethe 
was planning to give up poetry and enter the natural sciences!® (Monz 
162). In 1792, neither Heinrich Marx nor Ludwig von Westphalen lived 
in Trier yet, so they did not meet Goethe. However, they may have heard 
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from Wyttenbach about the time he spent with the great poet. During this 
time, in the midst of both Goethe’s and the German States’ great crisis of 
subjectivity that resulted from the German defeat and the advancement 
of the French Revolution, which is captured in Goethe’s line, “From here 
and today starts a new epoch in world history, and you can say that you 
were present” (Campagne 51), Goethe may have described some of what 
he was feeling and thinking to Karl’s future high school teacher. 

From his father and his school teacher, Marx learned Enlightenment 
thinking, including Kantian ethics and reason. The education he received 
from Westphalen in the little academy was also driven by Enlightenment 
and Kantian thinking, but with a twist. The twist was Shakespeare. Karl’s 
daughter Eleanor wrote in 1883 that Karl’s father read Voltaire and Racine 
with him and Westphalen read Homer and Shakespeare with him. This 
could be corroborated by the list of books that were on Heinrich’s book- 
shelf. The reason why Wyttenbach’s curriculum and Heinrich Marx’s 
bookshelf did not contain any Shakespeare may be because Shakespeare 
was not favoured by the Enlightenment. Both the philosophical orienta- 
tion of 18th century Britain—which led to the foundations of the capitalist 
political economy that Marx later critiqued—and the French-dominated 
aesthetics of the 18th century German lands—which Goethe overthrew 
with his Shakespeare-rooted Sturm und Drang movement—were undialec- 
tical historical views that either eschewed Shakespeare’s work or rewrote 
it to fit their needs. Voltaire was the leading French critic of Shakespeare.” 
On a more prosaic level, this undialectical tendency is visible in Heinrich 
Marx’s exhortations to his son to give up poetry and try for a good job. 
This practical tendency in the advice given to Karl was pounced upon by 
Jenny in her 1844 letter, described in the last chapter, where she critiques 
the Esels (asses) for thinking that the established institutions in which one 
could make a career were in any way stable and standing on firm ground.”° 
Instead, she tells Karl that the Maulwurf Zeit (the mole time) was emerging 
and would sweep away the firm ground by means of revolution. However, 
to arrive at the revolutionary thinking that could eschew careerist con- 
sciousness for revolutionary consciousness, Marx would have to become a 
dialectical thinker. Working through Shakespeare’s plays, Westphalen’s lit- 
tle academy taught its members an aesthetic form of the dialectic. This may 
have prepared Karl for his first encounter with the philosophical form of 
the dialectic in Hegel’s Berlin. Marx was prepared for Hegel’s logic because 
he had already undergone a negation of Enlightenment thinking through 
having grown up with Shakespeare. 

In August 1835, during his last year of attendance at the Friedrich- 
Wilhelm-Gymnasium, Marx wrote an essay titled “Betrachtung eines 
Jiinglings bei der Wahl eines Berufes” (Reflections of a Young Man on 
the Choice of a Profession) (MEGA I.1, 454; MECW I, 3).”1 It appears 
to be a standard schoolboy essay in which the writer is reflecting back 
to his teachers some of the values he may have learned from them. In 
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this case, the values are Kantian: one should act in a manner that is best 
for all people. In the essay, Marx writes that one should not choose a 
profession that “glitters” and “arouses ambition.” One will soon tire of 
that. One should also not choose a profession as a means to become 
famous. Instead, one should choose the profession that allows one to 
work on becoming perfect and to help serve the welfare of humankind 
(MEGA I.1, 454-7; MECW I, 3-9). Wyttenbach qualified the essay as 
“fairly good” and praised Marx for his ideas, but critiqued his “exag- 
gerated desire for rare and imaginative expression” (McLellan, Karl 
Marx 14). One of these exaggerations may have been Marx’s repeated 
use of the word “glitter,” which he may have read in Timon of Athens. 
He writes: 


Das Grofe glanzt, der Glanz erregt Ehrgeitz und der Ehrgeitz kann 
leicht die Begeisterung, was wir dafiir gehalten, hervorgerufen 
haben;...Und nicht zu dem Stande sind wir berufen, in welchem wir 
am meisten zu glanzen vermégen; (emphasis by author) 

(MEGA 1.1, 455) 


What is great glitters (glanzt), the glitter (Glanz) arouses ambition, 
and ambition can cause the enthusiasm, or what we took for inspira- 
tion...and we are not called upon to a position in which we are able 
to shine (glanzen) most. 


In Dorothea Tieck’s translation of Timon of Athens, she uses the word 
“glanzend” (glittering) for the word brilliant in one of Timon’s rants 
against gold/wealth (Timon von Athens 4.3.410).”7 Marx may have even 
remembered the word glittering in English—“Gold? Yellow, glittering, 
precious gold?” (4.3.26)—if Westphalen had read any of these lines to 
him in their original language. Later in his life, Karl Marx quoted Timon’s 
rant about glittering gold six times in his various economic writings. 

The school essay offers another hint of what is to come from Karl 
Marx. Seventeen-year-old Karl writes: 


Aber wir konnen nicht immer den Stand ergreifen, zu dem wir uns 
berufen glauben; unsere Verhaltnisse in der Gesellschaft haben eini- 
germafen schon begonnen, ehe wir sie zu bestimmen im Stande sind. 

(MEGA 1.1, 455) 


But we cannot always attain the profession to which we believe we 
are called; our relations in society have to some extent already begun 
to be established before we are in a position to determine them.” 


Is it possible that this idea may have been a precursor in Marx’s mind to 
his famous theory of historical materialism? 
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Die Menschen machen ihre eigene Geschichte, aber sie machen sie 
nicht aus freien Stiicken unter selbstgewahlten, sondern unter unmit- 
telbar vorhandenen, gegebenen und iiberlieferten Umstanden. 

(Der Achtzehnte Brumaire 9) 


Men make their own history, but they do not make it just as they 

please under circumstances chosen by themselves, but under circum- 

stances directly encountered, given and transmitted from the past. 
(The 18th Brumaire 15) 


Franz Mehring writes, “Thus the first flash of an idea shows itself like 
summer lightning in the mind of the lad, an idea whose development 
and completion was to be the immortal service of the man” (5). David 
McLellan disagrees: 


This sentence has been hailed as the first germ of Marx’s later theory 
of historical materialism. However, the fact that human activity is 
continuously limited by the prestructured environment is an idea at 
least as old as the Enlightenment and the Encylopedists. It would 
indeed be surprising if even the germ of historical materialism had 
already been present in the mind of a seventeen-year-old schoolboy. 
It would be a mistake to think that, in his early writings, Marx was 
raising questions to which he would later produce answers: his late 
work, coming as it did after the tremendous impact on him of Hegel 
and the Hegelian School, contained quite different questions—and 
therefore quite different answers. 

(Karl Marx 13) 


McLellan is correct to reject matching Marx’s schoolboy thinking to his 
mature writings. Marx the schoolboy thought differently from Marx the 
university student and Marx the post-Hegelian dialectical materialist. 
He underwent radical metamorphoses in his thinking. However, if one 
begins at the end, which in this case is the mature Marx who wrote the 
theory of historical materialism, then one can work backwards in time 
with confidence knowing that Marx’s ideas did not spring up all at once; 
they had roots—sometimes thin and diffuse—in his formative years. 
The contradiction between career self-determination and societal deter- 
mination of one’s career is already present in the philology of the words 
Beruf, berufen, Stand and bestimmen. Beruf, the object of the title of the 
essay, means profession, vocation and calling. Karl is assigned to consider 
his choice of profession. The notion that one could choose one’s profession 
presumes a society constructed upon principles of the Enlightenment—a 
society that values, facilitates and protects autonomous individual choice. 
However, none of Marx’s three important teachers—his father, his little 
academy teacher and his gymnasium headmaster—all believers in the 
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Enlightenment—were allowed to choose their own professions. They 
were also not following any sense of predestination or vocation. They 
were appointed—berufen—to their professional position—their Stand— 
by the occupying Prussian government, according to its needs. Berufen is 
constructed from the root word rufen—to call. The post-Enlightenment 
notion of one’s calling, chosen by oneself, stands in contradiction to the 
pre-Enlightenment notion to be called to a profession. Seventeen-year- 
old Karl stands at a threshold point in history—between the actual pre- 
Enlightenment conditions of his land and the political yearning of his 
teachers for freedom and self-determination. 

The word bestimmen—to determine—will become fundamental to 
Marx’s mature writings. In his gymnasium essay, Marx holds that social 
relations are already in place before one is able to determine these rela- 
tions. If this is the case, then existing social relations have more of a 
determining role in an individual’s life than any individual has in deter- 
mining his social relations. This notion maps comfortably onto Marx’s 
notion of the base and the superstructure, which he wrote 24 years 
later in his 1859 preface to A Contribution to a Critique of Political 
Economy: 


In der gesellschaftlichen Produktion ihres Lebens gehen die Menschen 
bestimmte, notwendige, von ihrem Willen unabhangige Verhaltnisse 
ein, Produktionsverhdltnisse, die einer bestimmten Entwicklungsstufe 
ihrer materiellen Produktivkrafte entsprechen. Die Gesamtheit 
dieser Produktionsverhaltnisse bildet die 6konomische Struktur 
der Gesellschaft, die reale Basis, worauf sich ein juristischer und 
politischer Uberbau erhebt und welcher bestimmte gesellschaftli- 
che Bewuftseinsformen entsprechen. Die Produktionsweise des 
materiellen Lebens bedingt den sozialen, politischen und geistigen 
Lebensprozefs tiberhaupt. Es ist nicht das Bewuftsein der Menschen, 
das ihr Sein, sondern umgekehrt ihr gesellschaftliches Sein, das ihr 


Bewulftsein bestimmt. 
(MEGA II.2, 100) 


In the social production of their existence, men enter into inevitable 
determined relations that are independent of their will, relations of 
production that correspond to a given stage of development of their 
material force of production. The entirety of these relations of pro- 
duction builds the economic structure of society, the real basis, on 
which arises the legal and political superstructure and to which cor- 
responds definite forms of social consciousness. The mode of produc- 
tion of material life causes the general process of social, political and 
intellectual life in the first place. It is not the consciousness of people 
that determines their existence, but conversely their social existence 
that determines their consciousness. 
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Throughout his life, Marx’s choice of a career was set in the contradiction 
between his developing critical consciousness and the historical context of 
this time. As a student, having been asked to reflect on his choice of a career— 
a task native to Enlightenment thinking—Marx, the son of a Jew who had 
to convert to facilitate his profession and inhabitant of a land that had been 
under occupation by two different imperialist nations for the last 40 years, 
knew that one could not simply choose one’s career. Marx did not choose 
the same career as his father or his mentor—law. It will be seen below that 
when he chose an academic career—the career of his Hegelian mentors at 
Berlin—he was blocked from that by the conservative Prussian forces in the 
mid 1840s. Marx would eventually choose journalism, but not as a career. 
Instead, journalism served Marx as a strategic means to raise the global con- 
sciousness necessary for a revolution that would overthrow the conditions 
that determine (bestimmen) one’s life. The key to this historical move is to 
point out the existing contradictions in material conditions that determine 
revolutionary consciousness. Marx takes the first step towards this strategy in 
his school essay about his career choice by enlisting critique in his reflection. 

Karl may have also been developing his critical thinking in what seems 
to be his most conservative piece of writing extant—his religion stud- 
ies final essay. In this essay, his critical thinking can be found within 
some possible allusions to Shakespeare. Karl’s religion teacher Johann 
Abraham Kiipper assigned his students the allegory of the grapevine from 
John 15.1-15.*4 This passage asks the believers to abide in God’s love. In 
an allegory that would have been fitting for the residents of the Mosel 
Valley, with its monocrop vineyard economy, Christ tells the believers 
that he is the true vine, and that his father is the winegrower. The believ- 
ers are each branches of that vine and they are expected to cling to it 
closely. Karl’s father was indeed a winegrower, and Karl, along with most 
of the other students in his religion class, would have experienced, first 
hand, how grape branches cling to vines. 

The allegory contains arguably dark imagery about the consequences 
of not abiding—not believing. In the Luther translation that Karl would 
have read, the biblical author writes that Christ says: 


15.2 Eine jede Rebe an mir, die keine Frucht bringt, wird er wegne- 
hmen; und eine jede die Frucht bringt, wird er reinigen, dass sie mehr 
Frucht bringe. 


15.6 Wer nicht in mir bleibt, der wird weggeworfen wie eine Rebe 
und verdorrt, und man sammelt sie und wirft sie ins Feuer und sie 
miissen brennen. 


15.2 Every branch on me that bears no fruit, he will remove; and 
every branch that bears fruit, he will cleanse, so that it will bear more 
fruit. 
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15.6 Whoever does not abide in me will be thrown away like a 
branch and wither, and one will gather them and throw them in the 
fire and they must burn. 


The Greek word Kathairo is rendered in German as reinigen (cleansing). 
In the King James Bible from 1611, it is rendered purgeth. The contem- 
porary Oxford Bible has pruning. Those who do not abide in Christ, who 
do not cling to the vine—the unbelievers—are cut away by God the viti- 
culturist, gathered and burned. The gardener in Shakespeare’s Richard II 
makes the same point when he uses gardening as an allegory for tending 
to the English state. “Go thou,” he tells his assistant, 


and, like an executioner, / Cut off the heads of too fast-growing 
sprays / That look too lofty in our commonwealth...I will go root 
away / The noisome weeds, which without profit suck / The soil’s 
fertility from wholesome flowers. 

(3.4.33-9) 


When the allegory is understood as a means of constituting Christian 
states in Europe, its imagery—cut away, gather and burn the branches 
that do not cling to the vine—becomes relevant to the pogroms and 
the Holocaust. The pre-Enlightenment state required religious confor- 
mity. All who wished to be citizens of the state were required to cling 
to the vine, as it were. The Enlightenment, on the other hand, called 
for constructing states that could absorb all faiths. In 1835, when Karl 
was graduating from the gymnasium, Prussia was torn by a contradic- 
tion between its ideal of itself as an enlightened state and its reality 
as an authoritarian, anti-Semitic Christian state. Marx would take up 
these issues in his mature writings, but, at this point in his develop- 
ment, he approaches the allegory of the vine from a more practical 
angle. 

Karl’s main point in his essay is that the union with Christ is necessary 
in order to fulfil one’s goals in life. He writes: 


Unser Herz, die Vernunft, die Geschichte, das Wort Christi rufen uns 
also laut und iiberzeugend zu, daf die Vereinigung mit ihm unbed- 
ingt nothwendig ist, daf$ wir ohne ihn unseren Zweck nicht erreichen 
k6énnen, daf wir ohne ihn von Gott verworfen waren, daf$ nur er uns 
zu erlésen vermochte. 

(MEGA 1.1, 450) 


Our heart, reason, history, the word of Christ, therefore calls to us 
loudly and persuasively that union with him is absolutely necessary, 
that without him we cannot achieve our purpose, that without him 
we would be rejected by God, that only he can redeem us. 
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Karl is, of course, describing his own structural conditions, and those 
of his father, in Christian Prussia. Without converting to Christianity, 
without abiding in Christ, Heinrich Marx could not have easily reached 
his goal of practising law in Rhineland. Without having been baptised a 
Christian, Karl would not have been allowed to attend the gymnasium in 
Trier or to graduate from university.” 

Karl adds some of his own images to the essay task. He writes: 


Dann, wenn uns eine schénere Sonne durch die Vereinigung mit 
Christo aufgegangen ist, wenn wir unsere ganze Verwerflichkeit emp- 
finden, zugleich aber tiber unsere Erlésung jauchzen, kénnen wir erst 
den Gott lieben, der uns frither als beleidigter Herrscher, jetzt als 
vergebender Vater, als giitiger Erzieher erscheint. 


Aber nicht nur zu dem Weingartner wiirde die Rebe emporschauen, 
wenn sie empfinden kénnte, sie wiirde sich innig an den Stock 
anschmiegen,... 

(MEGA 1.1, 451) 


Then when, through the union with Christ, a more beautiful sun has 
risen, when we feel all our reprehensibility, at the same time as we 
exult about our redemption, we can finally love God, who appeared 
to us earlier as an offended ruler, now as a forgiving father, as a 
kinder teacher. 


But, if it could feel, not only would the branch look up to the wine 
gardener, it would snuggle intimately up to the stock... 


Marx’s image of the rising sun is primarily a simple Enlightenment image 
that arises from being taught by his three teachers—his father, Westphalen 
and Wyttenbach. The image can also be understood at a second level when 
it is taken into account that all three men functioned for him as fathers— 
Heinrich his father, Westphalen his surrogate father and leader of the little 
academy, and Wyttenbach the man who fashioned his secondary education 
and led the school. The passage in John 15 opens by allegorically joining 
the vehicle, wine gardener, to the tenor, God as Father. The structural con- 
ditions of Trier also join the wine gardeners with fathers. Heinrich Marx 
was a viticulturist himself, Hugo Wyttenbach’s school was partially funded 
by a large vineyard and Ludwig von Westphalen purchased an investment 
in a large quantity of wine for Jenny’s dowry. And there is one more her- 
meneutic level to consider: Marx’s pun on sun and son (Sonne and Sohn). 

Whether Karl knew it or not, or whether he wrote this consciously or 
not, the pun also plays an important hermeneutic function in Hamlet. 
When Claudius asks Hamlet in the opening court scene why “the clouds 
still hang on [him]” (1.2.66), Hamlet responds with a homophone: “Not 
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so much, my lord, I am too much in the ‘son’.” (1.2.67) Schlegel translates 
the line as: “Nicht doch, mein Fiirst, ich habe zu viel Sonne” (1.2.69) (Not 
so, my prince, I have too much sun). Karl would have read Hamlet in the 
little academy by the time he wrote this essay. Whether it can be established 
that he remembered the pun or was using it unconsciously is not necessary 
to assert influence. Karl was bound in a network of images interconnected 
in literature. He read Hamlet and he read the Bible. In John 8.12, Jesus 
proclaims himself to be the “light of the world”; who follows him “will 
never walk in darkness but will have the light of life.” Jesus is the sum and 
the son. Shakespeare’s Hamlet also sits in that network, itself a paradigma 
of parts of the Bible. Literary influence does not need to be conceived in a 
linear fashion. It flows through the literature in all directions. It also does 
not need to be conceived in a linear temporal fashion. While Karl may not 
have been consciously alluding to Hamlet in this essay, the position of the 
son/sun pun in the Bible, in Hamlet and in Marx’s essay serves as an ele- 
ment in the workings of the influence of Shakespeare showing up Jater in 
Marx’s writings. Marx quotes from Hamlet at least 24 times in his writ- 
ings. The influence of the Shakespearean and biblical element could have 
been retroactively innervated. 

The case for an intertextual network is strengthened when more plays 
can be shown to sit in the network. The second image in Marx’s essay is 
that of the branch snuggling up (sich anschmiegen) to the stock in the pres- 
ence of the gardener. The word snuggle carries an erotic charge absent in 
the image in John 15; there the action is to abide in the vine. Shakespeare 
offers an image of a branch snuggling erotically around a stock in A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. When Titania is making love to Bottom, she 
uses a horticultural conceit of entwisting vines. She says to Bottom: 


Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms. 


So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist; the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 
O how I love thee! How I dote on thee! 
(4.1.39, 41-4) 


A. W. Schlegel translates these lines as: 
Schlaf’ du! Dich soll indes mein Arm umwinden. 


So lind umflicht mit sii%en Bliitenranken 
Das GeifSblatt; so umringelt, weiblich zart, 
Das Efeu seines Ulmbaums rauhe Finger. — 
Wie ich dich liebe! Wie ich dich vergott’re! 
(4.1.40, 42-5) 
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Titania erotically entwists around Bottom. Her next line—“the female 
ivy so / Enrings the barky fingers of the elm”—also carries the sense 
of passion, as the female slips her fingers in between her lover’s finger 
and grasps them. Further, there is another tone present in Shakespeare’s 
lines. The image of the ivy encircling the elm is an allusion to Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. It is a split allusion that points to two scenes in Ovid. 
Most Shakespearean critics cite the story of Pomona and Vertumnus in 
Book XIV, where Vertumnus, who is trying to seduce the chaste Pomona, 
points to an elm (ulmus) tree in Pomona’s walled garden and shows her 
that a grape vine (ulvis) is clinging to its trunk. He suggests that Pomona 
should follow the elm’s lesson and accept a husband. Critics have missed 
the second allusion, which is to the rape of Hermaphroditus by Salmacis 
in Book IV of the Metamorphoses. The water nymph Salmacis falls in 
love with the chaste boy Hermaphroditus and grapples him so passion- 
ately in a pool that they blend and become a bi-gendered being. Ovid 
describes her passionate entwining of his body as utve solent hederae lon- 
gos intexere truncus (as when ivy is wont to interweave tall tree trunks). 
All four textual locations—Ovid Metamorphoses Book 4 and Book 14, 
John 15, and Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream 4.1.41-4—all 
of which young Marx had read, might have been tingling in his mind as 
he wrote his essay. 

Hamlet and A Midsummer Night’s Dream sit together in this inter- 
textual network glimpsed in Karl’s school essay. The two plays will be 
intimately entwisted in an image written by Marx 21 years later when he 
describes, in the Speech at the People’s Paper in London, the revolution as 
“our brave friend Robin Goodfellow, the old mole that can work in the 
earth so fast, that worthy pioneer—the Revolution” (MECW 14, 655). 
It was reported in Chapter 1 that the old mole conceit for the revolution 
was written first by Jenny Marx ina letter to Karl. During Marx’s school 
time, Jenny also served as his teacher of Shakespeare’s plays. They would 
have read Hamlet and A Midsummer Night’s Dream together in the little 
academy. The appearance of the two plays together in a network of influ- 
ence, visible through Marx’s religion essay, is rendered more salient when 
seeing them consciously connected by Marx in the later text. 

There is a further connection between the biblical essay and the 
Shakespearean allusions. God’s punishment for those who fail to 
abide is to cut and throw away the branch. This may be understood 
as the threat of castration. This threat, the principal peril of Oedipal 
transgression, can be used to assemble another intertextual network 
between the Bible, Hamlet and A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and to 
situate those plays in the unconscious drives that libidinally funded 
Marx’s deep allusions.”® This network is made up of at least five inter- 
locking triangles. The libidinal energy circulating in these interlocking 
triangles is part of the sap that urges on the growth and linkage of 
literary influence.?” 
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The passage in John that Marx is asked to write about sets up a triangle 
of two male deities—God and Jesus, father and son—and the believer, in this 
case, Karl Marx. The mother, Mary, is not present in the passage, but she 
does have a place in the setting. Jesus, the son, is the product of God’s rape 
of Mary. God then kills the son and resurrects him as himself. As a struc- 
tural model of familial relations, the Christian narrative in which Karl must 
profess belief if he is to pass his religious studies exam, is quite complicated, 
violent and perverse. It seems to be almost a reverse Oedipus transgression. 
God rapes his creation, the human Mary, and then allows his son—who lives 
on earth in the form of a Jew—to be killed. His resurrection and apotheosis 
herald the source of the new religion: Christianity. The son then requires 
that the believers abide in him or else they will be killed, cut off from life, 
withered and burned. For the Marxes—Heinrich and Karlthis threat is 
actual; backed by the anti-Semitic Prussian state, it defines the requirements 
for their educational and career possibilities, and hence for their capacity 
to maintain a family. It has already been established above that 16-year-old 
Karl was clever enough to understand the material state of affairs here, but 
what about the dynamics of his own personal Oedipus complex? 

When read in light of Marx’s family dynamics, Karl lines from his 
essay, “we can finally love God, who appeared to us earlier as an offended 
ruler, now as a forgiving father, as a kinder teacher,” carry in them the fear 
of the transgressing son. What has he done to offend the father and how 
can he now be forgiven? If this is an Oedipal transgression, then what he 
has done is loved the mother and what he can do to receive forgiveness 
is to surrender his love for his mother and cathect libido in his father. In 
family relations, this is the point where the son identifies with the father. 
In Marx’s family, the libidinal struggle has a religious-historical struggle 
underneath it. Karl must literally withdraw libido-faith from his mother’s 
religion and redirect it to his father’s. The consequences of not doing this 
are quite real—Karl Marx the mother’s-son-Jew would have few right 
rights in the father-state. He would be castrated of his right to study and 
practise a profession with which he could start his own family. He would 
be legally and financially gelded. Snuggling up to the father—Heinrich- 
as-Christian and Jesus—was the only solution both to Karl’s Oedipal 
battle and to his religious predicament. 

However, the child does not retain his libido forever in his father after 
surrendering his claims on his mother. There is still one more step: the shift 
of the libido to a lover from another family. Karl achieves this by falling 
in love with Jenny. Two issues might be remarkable here. Jenny’s father, 
Ludwig von Westphalen, was also a father figure for Karl. To whatever 
degree there was a libidinal bond between Jenny and her father, Karl would 
have entered into a battle for her love. To some degree, however small, 
Karl, Jenny and Ludwig comprised and Oedipal triangle. It is known that 
one of the big concerns of the Marx family was that they thought Ludwig 
would disapprove of the relationship. This is why they kept it a secret. The 
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second issue is that the Westphalens were Christians. By marrying Jenny, 
Karl is forsaking the Jewish patrilineage for the Christian one. 

The final two of the interlocking triangles sitting in this network are 
found in the Shakespeare plays that may be in Karl’s unconscious as he 
is writing this essay—Hamilet and A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Both of 
these plays have an Oedipal struggle at their centres. Hamlet is famously 
the first character to suffer the Oedipus complex, and psychoanalysis 
itself was founded upon Sigmund Freud’s reading of Hamlet’s problem. 
According to Freud, writing in 1900 in The Interpretation of Dreams, 
Prince Hamlet delays taking revenge on Claudius because Claudius 
did what the prince unconsciously wanted to do—kill his father, King 
Hamlet, and sleep with his mother, Gertrude. These desires are repressed 
in Hamlet, but they form the basis of his neurotic delay. Freud names 
the complex after the protagonist in Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, but since 
Oedipus did actually kill his father and sleep with his mother, it cannot 
be said that he suffered from a neurotic and paralysing complex like 
Hamlet did. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream also features an Oedipal triangle as a scene 
in the middle of the play. If one considers Oberon and Titania as pagan gods, 
and humans as their creation, then Oberon and Titania structurally occupy 
the position of parents and Bottom occupies the position of the son. As a 
consequence of the fight between Oberon and Titania, Oberon drugs Titania 
so that she will fall madly in love with the first thing she sees upon waking. 
With this action, he makes himself into a cuckold. Robin Goodfellow sets up 
the Oedipal triangle by disturbing the Mechanicals’ rehearsal and swapping 
Bottom’s head for an ass’ head. The castration allusion is clear, but the result 
is reversed. Instead of losing his genitals, Bottom gains a set of much larger 
ones with which he can better satisfy the goddess Titania. 

Literary influence need not be conscious. Indeed, it is more potent 
when it travels through unconscious associations, because censorship can 
reach only so far into the unconscious. Marx’s religion essay situates him 
in a space between two literary narratives—the Bible and Shakespeare. 
His material condition is formed by his family and its libidinal flows set 
within the existing Prussian occupation of Rhineland. The Prussian occu- 
piers force upon Karl their state religious narrative, the Bible. However, 
Karl has been educated in a dramatic narrative that registers the trauma 
of the authoritarian religious state, Shakespeare’s plays. As a 16-year-old, 
Karl is working through these narratives unconsciously. However, when 
he enters university, he will begin to actively use the literary narratives to 
register and comment upon the material ones. His mature writings will 
be decidedly atheistic and anti-state. 


University 


Karl Marx entered the University of Bonn to study law in October 1835 
when he was 17 years old. He remained there only a year before his 
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father transferred him to Berlin. During this time, Karl took nine lecture 
courses, including: 


Winter Term 1835-6 

Encyclopaedia of Jurisprudence with Professor Puggé 
Institutions with Professor Bocking 

History of Roman Law with Professor Walter 

Mythology of the Greeks and Romans with Professor Welcker 
Questions about Homer with Professor von Schlegel 

History of Modern Art with Professor D’Alton 


Summer Term 1836 
History of German Law with Professor Walter 
Elegiacs of Propertius with Professor von Schlegel 
European International law with Professor Puggé 
Natural Right with Professor Puggé 
(MECW I.1, 657)78 


The certificate of release from the university claims that Marx was dili- 
gent and attentive in all of his classes. He did get in trouble and was 
detained for one day for “disturbing the peace by rowdiness and drunk- 
enness at night” and was under investigation for “carrying prohibited 
weapons.” Marx’s father quips in a letter, “Und ist denn das Duelliren so 
sehr mit der Philosophie verwebt?” (MEGA III.1, 297) (And is duelling 
then so closely interwoven with philosophy?). 

Marx’s transcript shows that he took six classes in law at Bonn and 
he also took lectures on modern art, Classical mythology and Classical 
literature. The mythology lectures with Friedrich Gottlieb Welcker 
were significant in Marx’s literary education. Welcker wrote a book on 
Aeschylus titled Die Aschyleische Trilogie (1824). According to Marx’s 
son-in-law Paul Lafargue, Marx read Aeschylus in the original Greek 
at least once a year (Mehring 503). Marx said in a family game called 
Confessions that his favourite poets were Shakespeare, Aeschylus and 
Goethe (McLellan, Karl Marx 457). If this is true, then it may have been 
Welcker who inspired the love of Aeschylus in Marx. Quite significant 
for the present study is that Marx took lectures in both semesters from 
August W. Schlegel, whose translations of Shakespeare were the standard 
in Germany at the time and throughout most of subsequent German his- 
tory. By 1835, Schlegel was no longer working on Shakespeare. His lec- 
tures that Marx attended were on Homer and Propertius. 

August W. Schlegel began translating Shakespeare while working as 
a tutor in the early 1790s in Amsterdam. He also translated Dante and 
Calderén. He published his principles of translation in Die Horen in 
1796. His translation of Romeo and Juliet was published in 1797. Using 
the Edmund Malone and George Steevens editions of Shakespeare’s 
plays, Schlegel and his wife Caroline translated 17 of the plays—includ- 
ing Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, Henry IV, p1 and 
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Julius Caesar, all of which are quoted many times by Marx—before he 
abandoned the complete works project.”? Caroline has never been given 
credit for her role in the translations.*° The project for a translated com- 
plete works was taken over by Ludwig Tieck, who edited Schlegel’s work, 
translated Pericles himself, and sourced out the rest of the plays to his 
daughter Dorothea*! and to Wolf Graf von Baudissin.** The project was 
completed in 1833 and re-edited many times afterwards. 

Schlegel worked primarily as a literary critic. He was one of the 
founders of German Romantic literary theory. He published his views 
in Athenaeum, a journal he founded with his brother Friedrich Schlegel. 
By the time that Marx arrived in Bonn, Schlegel had switched his lit- 
erary researches to Sanskrit and Indian literature. He was the founder 
of German Indology. The titles of the lectures indicate that Schlegel’s 
Bonn lectures would have helped the young Marx access Homer and 
Propertius, but there is no indication about whether Schlegel would have 
influenced Marx as a Romantic or as a Shakespearean. However, Marx 
followed Schlegel into the field of aesthetic criticism. While at Bonn, 
Marx copied out extracts from books on aesthetic theory, including 
Lessing’s Laocoon, Solger’s Erwin — Four Talks on Beauty and Art and 
Winckelmann’s History of Art (Mehring 11; Prawer 3). After his meta- 
morphosis in Stralau, Marx and members of the Doctors Club, including 
Heinrich Hotho, from whose lecture notes Hegel’s Aesthetics were pub- 
lished, decided to found a journal of literary criticism.** This journal does 
not seem to have ever been started. 

It was at Bonn that Marx began to write poetry regularly, which he sent 
to his father. It was in the summer between Bonn and Berlin that Marx 
asked Jenny to marry him; poems for Jenny flowed from Karl’s pen the first 
years of the engagement. In Marx’s extant writings, there are poems from 
1833—“Auf Karl den Grofen” (MEGA I.1, 760), and 1835—7.*4 Marx 
admits that his poetic style is poor, and he and Jenny frequently laughed 
at his early literary experiments when they talked about them later in life. 
He writes about his poems: “Feeling stamped flat and formless; nothing 
natural about them; everything up in the air; utter contradiction between 
what is said and what should be; rhetorical reflections instead of poetic 
ideas” (Mehring 11). Only two poems were ever published in his lifetime. 
His Wilde Lieder—“Der Spielmann” and “Nachtliebe”—were published 
in Athendum in January 1841. However, Marx’s poems are significant 
because they display a stage of development of Marx’s consciousness. 
Close-reading a sample of Marx’s poetry allows one to see the precise 
moment when Shakespeare’s influence on Marx surfaced in his writings. 


Early Literary Experiments 


Many of the poems to Jenny are crammed with Romantic clichés. Marx 
writes in a sonnet to Jenny: “Und gern verhaucht’ ich alle Geister / Dahin 
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im tiefen Lyraton / Und fihlte sterbend mich als Meister” (MEGA I.1, 
519) (And gladly I exhale all spirits / Away in the lyre’s deep tone / And 


would feel myself dying as a master), and then: 


Verzeih’, wenn kiihn Dir zu bekennen, 
Die Seelengluth Dir zu gestehn, 

Des Sangers Lippen heif$ entbrennen, 
Die Flammenleiden weiterwehn. 


Forgive when boldly to you profess 
The soul’s glow to you confess 

The singer’s lips hotly inflamed 
The burning pain watfts. 


(MEGA I.1, 520) 


Marx writes about the minstrel whose soul is troubled deep inside and 


with his zither sings: 


Die Zyther spielt mein eigen Herz, 
Das bin ich selbst, das ist mein Schmerz, 
Das hallt aus meiner Seelen. 


The Zither plays my own heart 
It is myself, it is my pain, 
It echoes out of my soul. 


(MEGA I.1, 624) 


Marx is working clumsily with the Romantic notion that art is the expres- 
sion of the self that is overflowing with uncontrollable feeling and desire. 


Here is the first stanza of Marx’s “Meine Welt”: 


Welten kénnen nicht mein Sehnen stillen, 
Keines Gottes Zaubermacht 

Hoher als sie alle ist mein Willen, 

Der im Busen stiirmisch wacht. 


Worlds cannot quiet my yearning, 
No god’s magical power, 

Higher than all of them is my will, 
That watches stormy in my breast. 


And here is one stanza from his poem “Sensibility”: 


And’re mégen nur sich freuen, 
Wenn’s so recht zufrieden geht 


(MEGA I.1, 531) 
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Mégen Glickwunsch sich erneuen, 
Beten nur ihr Dankgebet. 


Mich umwogt ein ewig Drangen, 
Ew’ges Brausen, ew’ge Gluth, 
Kann sich nicht in’s Leben zwangen, 
Will nicht ziehn in glatter Fluth. 
(MEGA I.1, 535) 


Other people may simply be happy 

When things are going rather comfortably 
Congratulating themselves again 

Praying their prayer of thanks. 


Endless surges around me 

Endless bluster, endless glow, 

Cannot force themselves into life, 

Don’t want to flow in the smooth stream. 


These lines describe the same Romantic emotional storm as his other 
poems; they introduce a spatial dimension. Due to his sensibility to the 
powerful “Drangen”—the surges of feelings pushing through him—the 
narrator cannot exist comfortably in the world as others who are simply 
happy with a smooth stream (“in glatter Fluth”). The narrator stands out- 
side this world. At this point in his intellectual life, Marx can feel the surge 
of feelings. The turbulence of his spirit (Geist) had been provoked by his 
upbringing in a society caught between what they believe and what they 
must suffer as their reality, and by his three teachers, who taught him to be 
aware of those conditions. Marx’s love for Jenny, who was back home far 
away from him, was also a surge pushing through his spirit at this time. 
This refusal to go with the smooth flow will later form part of the energy 
needed to be a revolutionary—an activist who turns his Sturm und Drang 
into the critically informed energy needed to confront the bourgeoisie. 

There is also a nudge towards dialectical counterposition in some of 
Marx’s university poems. In “Der Spielmann,” the narrator speaks about 
art that is sourced from the fumes of hell rising to the poet’s head: “Kunst 
/ Die stieg in den Kopf aus Hollendunst” (“Der Spielmann,” MEGA I.1, 
768) (Art / That climbs to the head from the vapours of hell). The poems 
do not yet contain the powerful counterposition of Shakespeare’s verse. 
Some orientating aesthetic force was needed to transform Marx’s writing. 
He found this in Berlin. 

In 1837, after Marx transferred to the University of Berlin, the first 
poems he wrote were similar to his earlier ones—Romantic cliché. None 
of Marx’s early literary experiments (except for one sonnet for Jenny) 
show direct influence by Shakespeare. They lack the depth and layering 
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of Shakespeare’s lines and do not contain Shakespearean quotations or 
allusions. However, in the spring of 1837, around the time that he was 
immersed in studying Hegel, a transformation can be seen in Marx’s 
poetry. The first phase is noticeable in a set of poems that he sent to his 
father. Marx writes five poems critical of the medical students at Berlin. 
He criticises the “Philistermedizinerpack” (philistine-medical-bunch) for 
being vulgar materialists. He writes in his poem “Mediziner-Psychologie” 
(Medical Student Psychology): 


Wer des Abends Nudeln und Klése verschliickt, 
Der wird des Nachts—von Traumen gedriickt. 


Who chokes down noodles and dumplings in the evening, 
Will be at night with dreams depressed. 


The title names a field of study at his university; the hyphen adds a lofti- 
ness and the expectation of medical precision. The two lines of the poem 
stage a quotidian student scene: slurping down noodles and dumplings. 
Similar to how Heine sullies the piety of the Berlin merchant class with 
Spree water, Marx uses an image of mental indigestion to suggest the rudi- 
mentary and vulgar materialist state of medical studies. In “Mediziner- 
Metaphysik” he writes that medical students cannot find the soul because: 


Es hat nie einen Geist gegeben 

Denn auch Ochsen konnen leben, 

Die Seele ist eitel Phantasei, 

Man kann sie im Magen nicht finden, 
Und war sie irgendwo nur zu ergrinden, 
‘ne jede Pille trieb sie wohl herbei, 

So dass in ganzen Strémen, 

Die Geister aus den Leibern kamen 


A spirit has never existed 

For also oxen can live 

The soul is an idle fantasy 

One cannot find it in the stomach, 

And if one were to discover it somewhere, 
Then any pill could well push it out. 

So that in all the flows, 

The spirits would come out of the bodies. 


Even through the awkwardness of this poem, one can see Marx striving 
to find a way to express his critique of vulgar materialism. The poet here 
critiques medical metaphysics for being undialectical. At this time in his 
education, Marx was studying Hegel’s dialectical metaphysics. Hegel’s 
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Logic describes how humans produce an abstract concept of themselves; 
this is Geist. Geist then finds its determination through being externalised 
as free will. In philosophy, Geist and human activity stand in dialectical 
relation with each other; this, according to Hegel, is what differentiates 
humans from animals. However, according to the narrator of this poem, 
medical students have no notion of Geist, and thereby reduce their object 
of study to mere animal bodies. Why does Marx choose oxen as the ani- 
mal? It is not impossible that imagery from Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida is shading the meaning in this poem. Thersites, the bitter fool 
of the play, inveighs against the inhumanity of the Greek leaders. He 
calls Menelaus an ass and an ox (5.1.57—9).*° He also calls Ajax an ox, 
(2.1.103) and rails against him, insisting that he “wears his wit in his 
belly and his guts in his head.” Von Baudissin translates this line as: “der 
seinen Verstand in Bauch tragt und seine Kaldaunem im Kopf” (2.1.74- 
5). Marx read Troilus and Cressida and quoted Thersites’ guts—head 
inversion in his novel fragment Scorpion und Felix, written at around 
the same time as “Mediziner-Metaphysik.” °° The medical students might 
look for the metaphysical abstraction Geist—a process of the mind—in 
the belly, where Ajax has his wit, but if they found it, they would try to 
cure it with a pill. Geist will become important later in Marx’s writings 
about the dialectics of revolution; Geist and revolutionary action stand in 
dialectical relationship to each other.*” 

In these poems, Marx eschews Romantic clichés and instead reaches 
for a form that registers the contradictions he finds in his world. He drops 
his utopic and escapist imagery and picks up the rhetoric of satire, a 
form where meaning arises from slamming together contrary conditions. 
His literary models are the German writers Heinrich Heine and E. T. A. 
Hoffmann—both late-Romantic critics of Romanticism—and the British 
writers Laurence Sterne and William Shakespeare.** This group of writ- 
ers, along with Hegel, will form the crucible of influence in which Marx 
will, in 1837, undergo a metamorphosis in his writing. Not only does his 
philosophical thinking change, but so too does his writing style. Marx’s 
Mediziner poems show the first fruits of this new form. 

The first text where Marx consciously uses lines and imagery from 
Shakespeare in his writings is his novel fragment Scorpion und Felix. 
Among these first borrowings are the words of the acerbic truth-saying 
fool Thersites. Marx began writing the satirical novel in 1837.°? He never 
finished it and may have destroyed some of the text.*? In it, one can see 
influence from Heine, Hoffman, Sterne and Shakespeare, among others. 
S. S. Prawer writes that Marx’s novel fragment: 


...is heavily dependent on Sterne’s Tristram Shandy and Heine’s 
Pictures of Travel in its overall construction, the cadences of its prose, 
its sudden, deliberate let-downs, and its verbal cartoons. It also drags 
in, at every opportunity, allusions to the Bible, to Ovid’s libri tristium, 
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to Winckelman, to Goethe’s Mignon, to the famous opening passage 
of Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wakefield, to Hoffman’s The Devil’s 
Elixirs, and to many other literary works and characters. 

(Prawer 15) 


The books Prawer lists span across three nationalities—Roman, British 
and German—and, with Shakespeare added to it, across four literary 
time periods—Classical, early modern, 18th Century and Romantic/Late 
Romantic. This breadth begs the question, how did 19-year-old Marx 
access all of these texts? The evidence is clear for Shakespeare. Ovid, 
Goethe and Schiller are on the gymnasium curriculum, and Marx wrote 
two idolising poems in 1835, one about Schiller and another about Goethe 
(MEGA I.1, 716-18). Both poems allude to themes in the poets’ works 
and indicate that he has read at least some of their texts before going to 
university. One could make a strong case for Marx having read Heine 
and Goethe in von Westphalen’s little academy. Jenny von Westphalen 
also read Goethe’s and Heine’s texts, evidenced by mention of and allu- 
sions to their texts in her letters. There is no evidence about where Marx 
first read Hoffmann, Sterne or Goldsmith. Most of Hoffmann’s stories 
were written during Marx’s childhood and were available for German 
readers. One location where Marx may have found these books is on 
Westphalen’s bookshelf. He may have even had copies of Tristram 
Shandy and The Vicar of Wakefield in English. However, since an inven- 
tory is not extant, one cannot safely assert this possibility. A more likely 
possibility is that Marx discovered many of these texts in translation on 
the book shop shelves of his childhood tutor, Eduard Montigny, in Trier. 
Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wakefield and Sterne’s Tristram Shandy were 
both translated in 1774 by Johann Joachim Christoph Bode.*! No inven- 
tory of Montigny’s shop has been found during this study, and biographi- 
cal information about him is slim, so nothing can securely be asserted. 
Another possibility is that he found some of the books while he was at 
university either in Bonn or Berlin. However, he did not have enough 
money to buy books, so he would have needed to borrow them from a 
library or a friend. 

Scorpion und Felix may have served as a sandbox for Marx to practise 
intertextuality. In it he quotes from, alludes to, imitates and paraphrases 
the precedent texts. For Marx’s form, Sterne’s Tristram Shandy appears 
as a guiding model. Similar to Sterne’s novel, Marx’s novel fragment fre- 
quently stops mid-plot and digresses into commentary that runs parallel 
to the main plot. This commentary reflects back on and self-critiques 
both the content and the form of the novel. Marx’s text is consciously 
self-conscious. 

Similar to Sterne’s novel, Marx’s novel fragment includes 2- and 3-em 
dashes, insertions of asides in the middle of sentences and short chapters. 
Some chapters are only two sentences long. At first glance, it appears 
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that Marx did not finish any of Scorpion und Felix’s chapters, and that 
he may have been using what he wrote as place holders for further devel- 
opment. However, if his novel is modelled on Tristram Shandy, then his 
fragmentary form is imitatio of Sterne’s form. Bode’s 1774 translation of 
the novel, and others based on it, are faithful to Sterne’s printed form, 
including long dashes, asterisks replacing words and, even, the figures 
of lines at the end of Volume VI representing Sterne’s plot diversions. 
It is not known for sure which edition of Tristram Shandy Marx read. 
However, a search of a sample of extant editions reveals that after Bode’s 
none of the late 18th- to early 19th-century translations name a transla- 
tor. They might have all been re-issues of the same translation by different 
publishers.” 

Tristram Shandy is also brimming with intertextuality. Sterne alludes 
to the Bible, the Aeneid, the Odyssey, Hamlet and Don Quixote, among 
many other texts. His insistent insertion of imagery from other texts may 
have served as a model for Marx. Here is an example of Sterne playing 
with the image of Rocinante, the hero’s horse in Miguel de Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote, a novel that also features widely in Marx’s writings. About 
the parson’s horse, Sterne writes: 


...never appearing better, or otherwise mounted, than upon a lean, 
sorry, jack-ass of a horse, value about one pound fifteen shillings; 
who, to shorten all description of him, was full brother to Rosinante, 
as far as similitude congenial could make him; for he answered his 
description to a hair-breadth in every thing,—except that I do not 
remember ’tis anywhere said, that Rosinante was broken-winded; 
and that, moreover, Rosinante, as is the happiness of most Spanish 
horses, fat or lean,—was undoubtedly a horse at all points.* 

(16) 


This engagement with Cervantes’ novel continues for another four 
pages, when the novel then introduces a character called Yorick in chap- 
ter XI and adds a Hamlet paradigm to the intertextual mix. In Sterne’s 
novel, the parson is shaded by Cervantes’ mock knight. Meaning from 
Cervantes’ novel, sitting at the centre of world literature in the 18th cen- 
tury, is then loaded into Tristram Shandy. This hermeneutical sculpture is 
then painted with meaning from Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 

Tristram Shandy may have also served as a model for how Marx 
alluded to Shakespeare. Marx drops allusions to Shakespeare into his 
text in the same manner that Sterne does. One example from volume III 
chapter XXIV is illustrative of the pattern. Sterne is describing how, while 
Uncle Toby was suffering the advances of the widow Wadman, his ser- 
vant corporal Trim was making moves on Bridget in the kitchen. Tristram 
says: “When therefore my uncle Toby sat down before the mistress,-- 
--corporal Trim incontinently took ground before the maid.”** This is 
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an allusion to Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice where Gratiano, 
Bassanio’s second, explains how he engaged Nerissa, Portia’s maid: “My 
eyes, my lord, can look as swift as yours. / You saw the mistress, I beheld 
the maid” (3.2.197-8).*° Uncle Toby and his servant Trim’s involve- 
ment with Mistress Wadman and Bridget line up parallel to Bassanio 
and Gratiano engaging Portia and her maid Nerissa. The word inconti- 
nently offers a prurient twist since to be incontinent is to be lacking in 
self-restraint but also to be unable to hold one’s fluids, suggesting that 
Trim and Bridget may have had sex. Many of Marx’s allusions—as will 
be evidenced in this study—follow this parallel pattern and include the 
prurient twist, which serves to add both a comic tone and more layers of 
meaning to his critique. 

Marx finds Shakespeare’s plays quoted and alluded to inside Tristram 
Shandy. Through his paradigma of Sterne’s text, Marx learns and emu- 
lates Sterne’s intertextual patterns. This is a further mechanism in the 
transfer of literary influence. This intertextually rich form—such as what 
Marx found in Tristram Shandy—consists of layers of meaning that can 
be read both linearly and obliquely and can be copied and emulated.** 

In chapter 12 of his novel, Marx quotes the Bible, and Shakespeare’s 
Richard HI and Troilus and Cressida. A character called Grethe is read 
through the lens of Shakespeare’s Richard III, and then given scriptural 
meaning. Marx writes: 


“Ein Pferd, ein Pferd, ein Konigsreich fiir’s Pferd,” sprach Richard 
der dritte 


“Ein Mann, ein Mann, mich selbst fiir einen Mann,” sprach Grethe. 
(MEGA III.1, 689) 


“A Horse! A horse! My kingdom for a horse!” said Richard III. 
“A man, a man, myself for a man,” said Grethe. 


Grethe is a cook. Marx paints her as ugly, bearded and desirous of a man. 
He uses geological terminology—hills and outcroppings—to describe her 
face. There is a hint of Nell, the cook from The Comedy of Errors, in 
his description. In the next fragment that is available, chapter 16, Marx 
writes: 


“Im Anfang war das Wort und das Wort war bei Gott und Gott war 
das Wort und das Wort ward Fleisch und wohnte unter uns und wir 
sahn seine Herrlichkeit.” 

Unschuldiger, sch6ner Gedanke! Doch die Ideenassociationen fih- 
rten Grethe weiter, sie glaubte, das Wort wohne in den Schenkeln, 
wie Thersites bei Shakespeare, dafs Ajax Caldaunen in seinem Kopf 
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und sein Verstand in seinem Bauche, sie, Grethe, nicht Ajax, tiber- 
zeugte sich und erfafste es, wie das Wort Fleisch geworden, sie sah 
in den Schenkeln seinen symbolischen Ausdruck, sie erblickte ihre 
Herrlichkeit und beschlofs — sie zu waschen. 


“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
God was the Word and the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, and we beheld his glory.” 

Innocent, beautiful thought! Yet these associations of ideas led 
Grethe onwards to the thought that the Word dwells in the thighs, 
just as in Shakespeare Thersites believes that Ajax has his guts in 
his head and his wit in his belly, and being convinced—Grethe, not 
Ajax—and filled with understanding of how the Word had been 
made flesh, she saw in the thighs its symbolic expression, she beheld 
their glory and decided—to wash them. 


Marx begins this passage by quoting from John 1.1.In the scansion, the words 
Word and God change places like this: Word; WordGod; God Word; 
Word >flesh.*’ If one considers this dialectically, the abstraction Word is first 
stated, and then negated by the entity, God. This negation is negated by the 
abstraction Word, which allows for the flesh, which is inherent in the Word, 
to emerge as its becoming. Marx, following Hegel, whose philosophy of reli- 
gion he was studying at this point in his education, is working through the 
negations of John 1.1, which he then advances dialectically by quoting from 
John 1:14, in which the Word as flesh walks among the people and they see 
his glory. When placed together, these two lines express the first move of logic 
in Hegel’s religious philosophy: the abstract notion of God, the Word, does 
not determine him. In order to gain logical determination, God’s immortality 
must be negated by being made mortal—made flesh, dying and then resur- 
recting. Marx submits the abstract word of God—the fount of creation— 
down through his fleshy instantiation as Jesus and into Grethe’s desiring 
thighs. Grethe’s full name in Marx’s novel is Magdalene Grethe, an allusion 
to Saint Mary Magdalene, a follower of Jesus. The word of God has been 
satirically inverted, in Marx’s text, by desire in the dirty thighs of a fat cook. 

Marx’s religious inversion is preceded by two inversions from Shakespeare. 
The Richard III quotation invokes one of Shakespeare’s most famous rever- 
sals: Richard’s offer to exchange his kingdom for a horse points out the impor- 
tance of the animal as a tool of battle. Richard’s kingdom is worth nothing to 
him if he loses his life because he has lost his horse and is down on the pitch 
of battle. The next inversion is spoken by Thersites, the clown of Troilus and 
Cressida, who locates Ajax’s wit in his belly and his guts in his head. 

In chapter 36, Marx brings the weight of Shakespeare’s Macbeth to 
add to the hermeneutic load in Scorpion und Felix. In a scene where he 
has a dog saying grace at a dinner table because he is thought to be one 
and the same as Saint Boniface, the line is as follows: 
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Sie sassen bei Tische, Merten an der Spitze, zu seiner Rechten 
Scorpion, zu seiner linken (sic) Felix, der Altgesell, tiefer unten, 
indem eine gewisse Liicke zwischen den Principes und dem Plebs 
blieb, die untergeordneten Glieder in Mertens Staatskérper, gew6hn- 
lich Gesellen benamst. 

Die Liicke, welche kein menschliches Wesen einnehmen durfte, 
hielt nicht der Geist Banquos inne, sondern der Hund Mertens, der 
taglich das Tischgebet sprechen miifte. 

(MEGA I.1, 698-9) 


They sat at the table, Merten at the head, on his right Scorpion, on his 
left Felix, the senior apprentice, lower down, while there remained a 
certain gap between the principals and the plebians, the subordinate 
members of Merten’s body politic, usually called apprentices. 

The gap, which no human creature was allowed to occupy, was not 
filled by Banquo’s ghost but by Merten’s dog, which had to say grace 
every day at the table. 


Working with only the fragments of Marx’s novel, a close reading can- 
not find the overall form nor enough content to adequately arrive at 
meaning. However, it can be safely stated that, by mentioning Banquo’s 
ghost, Marx meant to bring something from this scene of Shakespeare’s 
play to the scene in his novel. By Act 3, Scene 4 of Macbeth, Macbeth’s 
murders are starting to come back to haunt him. Macbeth’s violent 
ambition dialectically causes the very force that will produce his tragic 
end. The trauma caused by the violence circulates as hauntings, sleep- 
lessness and ineffaceable signs. Perhaps Marx meant for the Macbeth 
allusion to signal that his novel would also feature the circulation of 
trauma. 

Attempting to read meaning in Marx’s unfinished, unpublished, 
early literary fragments can be risky business. If Scorpion und Felix 
is to be understood as a sandbox for Marx, the placement of each 
intertextual reference cannot be assumed to be final, but it could be 
suggested to be intentional, at least at the draft level. What can cer- 
tainly be said about the specific references to literary works in Marx’s 
novel is that these texts were on his mind and played some part in 
the formation of his consciousness. In chapter 42,4* Marx brings E. 
T. A. Hoffmann—whose proto-Gothic novels featured hauntings, 
Doppelgangers and the circulation of trauma—into the intertextual 
mix. The narrator of Marx’s novel fragment, who had been looking at 
a skull—a possible allusion to Hamlet—is suddenly confronted by his 
double. Marx writes, 


“Ha! Ich bin ein Doppelganger!” durchfuhr es mich und Hoffmann’s 
Elixiere des Teufels 
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43. Kapital. 
—Lagen vor mir auf dem Tische, als ich grade nachgriibelte, warum 
der ewige Jude ein geborner Berliner und kein Spanier ist... 
(MEGA I.1, 701) 


“Ha! I am a Doppelganger!” passed through me and Hoffmann’s 
Elixers of the Devil 


43. Chapter 
——lay before me on the table just as I was musing why the Eternal 
Jew is a born Berliner and not a Spaniard... 


Two (one-paragraph) chapters before this section, the narrator sug- 
gests that the best manner by which to obtain a concrete conception 
of the Holy Trinity is to dream of Nichts (nothing). This is nothing 
other than the other to Sein (being) in Hegel’s Logic, which Marx is 
reading at the same time he is writing his novel. Next, the protago- 
nist finds the skull and encounters his Doppelganger. He indicates 
that he has E. T. A. Hoffmann’s novel Die Elixiere des Teufels open 
on his desk, a novel in which a man battles with his Doppelganger 
throughout. 

Hoffmann wrote Die Elixiere des Teufels in 1814-15. It was published 
in Berlin in 1816. The novel is written in the form of a story reported 
in the posthumous papers of a Capuchin monk called Medardus. 
Throughout the novel, the protagonist is confronted by another man 
who looks like him and who commits sins and crimes. At one point, his 
self-unity breaks down, and he exclaims: “Ich bin das, was ich scheine, 
und scheine das nicht, was ich bin; mir selbst ein unerklarlich Ratsel, 
bin ich entzweit mit meinem Ich!” (70-1) (I am that which I appear to 
be, and do not appear to be what I am; I am to myself an inexplicable 
puzzle, I am divided from my Self). Throughout Hoffmann’s novel, he 
switches the identity of his protagonist into his Doppelganger so fre- 
quently that it is difficult to know who is inhabiting the position of 
main character at various points. The novel revolves around the dia- 
lectics of a divided self, an evil Doppelganger who refuses unification 
with the self and blocks closure of the fissure. Even the ending of novel 
stages the impossibility of closure. At the end of the story, as reported 
in his papers, Medardus finds divine love through the martyrdom of his 
beloved Aurelia as Saint Rosalia and the death of his “Widersacher” 
(opponent, nemesis) (350). It seems, at this point, that Hoffmann has 
constructed a comedic ending, yet, since the novel is framed by the edi- 
tor’s report, there is still a remainder. This remainder is written in the 
form of an appendix to the papers by Father Spiridion, the librarian of 
the Capuchin monastery. 

The librarian writes that, on the night that Medardus died, from the 
room where he slept in the monastery, was heard: 
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...ein seltsames Kichern und Lachen und wahrenddessen ein dumpfes 
klagliches Achzen vernahm. Mir war es, als h6re ich deutlich von einer 
sehr haflichen, widerwartigen Stimme die Worte sprechen: ,,Komm 
mit mir, Briiderchen Medardus, wir wollen die Braut suchen. “ 


(351) 


...a strange giggling and laughing and at the same time a dull, pite- 
ous groan was heard. It seemed to me as if I clearly heard a very 
hideous repulsive voice saying the words: “Come with me, Brother 
Medardus, let’s look for your betrothed.” 


The devilish Doppelganger comes back and the divine love for Saint 
Rosalia is spun back into its opposite earthly love for Aurelia. The librar- 
ian and another senior monk rush to Medardus’ cell and are confronted 
by a ghost at the door. The struggle for Medardus’ soul begins once again. 
Suddenly, in the midst of the renewed struggle, the monastery fills with 
the scent of roses, and bouquets of roses appear on the portrait of Saint 
Rosalia. This is her attribute and signals that she has re-entered the fray 
for the monk’s soul. The elements of this scene—a fight for the soul of a 
protagonist led by his beloved, who weaponises roses against the forces 
of the devil—is present elsewhere in German literature: it is the ending of 
Goethe’s Faust, part 2, written 16 years later. In Faust, Mephistopheles’ 
lemur army assemble around Faust with orders to seize his soul, but they 
are incapacitated by roses thrown from heaven by the divine force of the 
Virgin Mary, led by Faust’s beloved, Gretchen. Faust ends as a comedy, 
with Faust’s soul flying up to heaven. 

In Marx’s novel fragments, Hoffmann’s text, with its eternal 
Doppelganger and its non-comedic ending, is literally brought in as a prop 
to sit open on a table. In a Heinesque move, Marx replaces Hoffmann’s 
saintly beloved with a dog called Boniface, whom the protagonist claims 
is “one and the same person as St Boniface, the Apostle of Germany” 
(MEGA I.1, 699). The dog-saint is seated at the table in the place where 
Shakespeare’s Banquo might sit. Hoffmann and Shakespeare, The Devil’s 
Elixir and Macbeth, are brought into conversation with each other. What 
they have in common isa circulation of trauma. Hoffmann’s novels—writ- 
ten during and just after the Wars of Liberation from Napoleon—refuse 
closure. He registers the circulation of historical trauma in his tragedies, 
a circulation that continues throughout German history, peaking during 
the Holocaust, and continuing to the contemporary period. This circula- 
tion of trauma is central to the plots of Hoffmann’s two other dark nov- 
els, Das Friéulein von Scuderi (1819) and Der Sandmann (1816). The 
circulation of destructive forces will later be central to Marx’s economic 
critique of capitalism. It is the circulation of capital in ever-tightening spi- 
rals of profit accumulation that, in Marx’s analysis, destroys the worker, 
the environment and even capitalism itself. Like the devil in Hoffmann’s 
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novel and ambition in Shakespeare’s Scottish play, the drive for profit 
requires that capital circulate ceaselessly; this same drive leads inexorably 
to tragic ends. 

Marx also registers this constant circulation through formal aspects 
of his novel. The closing of his chapter 42 and opening of his chapter 
43 is, as can be seen above, a cross-chapter enjambment. The name of 
Hoffmann’s book—‘“Hoffmann’s Elixiere des Teufels”—is the subject of 
the last sentence fragment at the end of chapter 42, and is followed by 
a 3-em dash. The complement to the sentence—“Lagen vor mir auf den 
Tische”—preceded by a 2-em dash, opens chapter 43. The enjambment 
rehearses the circulation that is being alluded to intertextually through 
Hoffmann and Shakespeare. Then, as nimbly as he performs his intertex- 
tual paradigma, Marx inserts a new allusion and continues his registra- 
tion of the closure-refusing circulation of trauma. This time it’s personal. 

Marx’s narrator says that the Doppelganger thought arose just as he 
was thinking about the origin of the “ewige Jude” (Eternal Jew) (MEGA 
I.1, 701). Known sometimes as the Wandering Jew, this character is from 
a legend in which a man who abuses Jesus during the crucifixion is pun- 
ished by being forced to wander the earth forever.°° In Germany, he goes 
by the title ewige Jude, and is sometimes named Ahasuerus (Ahasverus). 
Marx uses both labels. The notion that this character is eternally a Jew 
registers the historical anxiety about conversion. Could a Jew ever not 
be a Jew, even if he converted?*! Knowing his lineage, Marx could have 
asked himself this same question. Since his mother was Jewish when Karl 
was born, Marx was, by Jewish law, Jewish. Since his father had him 
baptised Protestant, Marx was, by Prussian law, Christian. Had he been 
adjudicated to be Jewish, he would not have been allowed to attend a 
gymnasium or to graduate from university. Marx had a problematic rela- 
tionship with his consciousness about being Jewish, and it may be safely 
suggested that, at the level of his unconscious, the ewige Jude in Marx’s 
novel fragment could have stood for Marx himself, and the circulation of 
trauma captured by the image of a wandering Jew may have registered 
the anxiety that Marx had about his place in the Prussian state. As it 
happened, Marx would be expelled from Prussia, then from France, and 
then from Brussels. He applied for citizenship in Great Britain but was 
denied. He died stateless, not because he was Jewish, but because he was 
communist. It is this anxiety of exile that may have been the unconscious 
source of one of the most tragic segments of Marx’s Scorpion und Felix. 

In chapters 22 and 23 of the novel, Marx quotes from Ovid’s Tristia, 
first in Latin and then in a freely rendered paradigma. He quotes from 
Book I, section 4, where Ovid is relating his perilous sea journey through 
a storm on his way to Tomis. The waves are high and the ship is being 
thrown about. The storm is too powerful for the helmsman to control the 
boat. Marx writes: 
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» Wo du auch immer hinblickst, du siehst Scorpion nur und 
Merten, 
Jenen in Thranen geschwellt, diesen umnebelt von Zorn. 
Zwischen den beiden erdrdhnt’s, wie unendlich hinbrausender 
Wortschwal, 
Weif$ nicht, wem es als Herrn, horche das fluthende Meer. 
Ich der Rektor, ich schwank’, und was ich laf’, was ich schreibe, 
Find ich nicht, vor dem Skandal kriecht in den Ecken die Kunst.“ 
So erzahlt Ovid in seinen libri tristium die traurige Geschichte, die 
als die folgende der vorherigen nachgeht. Man sieht, er wufte sich 
nicht mehr zu helfen, ich aber erzahle, wie folgt: -- 

23. Kapitel 
Ovid sa zu Tomi, wohin ihn der Zorn des Gottes Augustus 
geschleudert, weil er mehr Genie, als Verstand besaf. 

(MEGA I.1, 693) 


“Wherever you look, you see only Scorpion and Merten, 
The former swollen in tears, the latter beclouded with wrath. 
Between the two, an endless blustering torrent of words roars, 
I don’t know, whom as master, the flooding sea obeys. 
I, the helmsman, fluctuate, and can’t find what to leave and what to 
write, Away from the scandal, art creeps into the corners.” 
Thus Ovid relates in his libri tristium the sad story which as the 
following comes after what went before. One sees, he didn’t know 
anymore how to help himself, but I tell it as follows:-- 

Chapter 23 
Ovid sat in Tomi, whither the wrath of the god Augustus had hurled 
him, because he had more genius than sense. 


During his first year at Berlin, Marx began to translate Ovid’s Tristia 
into German. He wrote to his father that his rendering is “freely 
translated” (MEGA I.1, 628). In the Tristia, Ovid writes about his 
exile from Rome by Augustus Caesar in 8 AD, allegedly for writing 
books that encouraged breaking Augustus’ laws proscribing adultery. 
Ovid was relegated to the town of Tomis, a remote location on the 
Black Sea, far from the cultural metropolis of Rome that he loved so 
much. Peter Green writes that “the choice of Tomis as Ovid’s place 
of enforced residence was a master-stroke. It cut him off, not only 
from Rome, but virtually from all current civilised Graeco-Roman 
culture” (Ovid, The Poems of Exile, xxv). Ovid’s poem is a lamen- 
tation of exile, loneliness and estrangement. Ovid speaks to his 
book—Tristia—which he is sending to Rome, from whence he has 
been exiled. He hopes that people will read the book and remem- 
ber him. He fears Augustus, but also hopes for mercy. He ends the 
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first elegy with: “Meanwhile my habitation / remains the world’s end, a 
land from my land remote.”** Marx’s freely translated version ends with: 
“das ich mit Scythen theile, / Land vom Land weggewandt!” (MEGA 
I.1, 637). Alex Miller translates this as: “Remotest of all lands / Here 
with the Scythians I must share; / Estranged from all the rest it stands” 
(MECW I.1, 557). Weggewandt means to turn away from. This notion 
of estrangement or alienation occurs elsewhere in Book I. In the seventh 
elegy, Ovid writes about a nameless friend who did not help him when 
Ovid was being relegated. He declares that this friend is therefore not 
from civilised Rome and that his mother was a tigress, else “[he’d] not be 
so alienated today from [Ovid’s] misfortunes or stand accused by [Ovid] 
of hard-heartedness” (Tristia I.8.42—7). In Latin, Ovid writes “aut mala 
nostra minus quam nunc aliena putares” (Latin Library). Here he means 
that the friend is separated/estranged from his consideration/valuation of 
Ovid. While this is not the sense of alienation or estrangement that Marx 
will write about later in his life, it does begin to move in the direction of 
expressing the problem of people being estranged from each other, and 
the tragic consequences that follow. 

Marx’s practice novel, Scorpion und Felix, appears, on the surface, to be 
marked by a comedic tone. However, its humour is set within the tragic par- 
adigma of Ovid’s Tristia, Shakespeare’s Macbeth and Troilus and Cressida, 
and Hoffmann’s The Devil’s Elixir, among others. In his writing, Marx con- 
structs a pattern of image-building whereby humour attracts and possibly 
even disarms the reader; the intertextual setting introduces the tragic tone 
of the precedents, thereby deepening the layers of meaning packed in the 
image. Marx will repeat this pattern throughout his writing career. It will be 
shown in the present study that what the young Marx learned about writing 
from experimenting with poetry, plays and novels, within the intertextual 
influence of Shakespeare and other world literary authors, would constitute 
a significant portion of the form of his mature writing. 

The Sturm und Drang energy of Marx’s formative period did not 
diminish when he underwent his first metamorphosis from poet to phi- 
losopher. And it would continue to fuel his writings even after his second 
transformation from philosopher to revolutionary. Marx retained the 
fury and pain of his youthful writings to enkindle his political and eco- 
nomic writings. This energy is found in the manner in which he deploys 
Shakespearean quotations and allusions—along with their literary vigour 
and layers of meaning—to construct his analysis and critique. His mature 
texts—some of which ignited key historical revolutions—combined the 
energy of his youth and the logic of his Hegelian period with lines and 
images from Shakespeare to make the case against political and eco- 
nomic injustice. His two most significant world revolutionary texts— 
The Communist Manifesto and Capital—are deeply Shakespearean, 
laden with literary intertextuality. And as Marx uncovered the alienation 
and estrangement caused by capitalism, he himself was estranged from 
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citizenship in his homeland, thrown into severe poverty in his country of 
exile, and pursued and spied upon by agents of reaction. Like the wan- 
derer of his youthful poetry, Marx would once again wander—standing 
outside the system and nations he critiqued in his writings. Karl Marx 
would be Ovid at Tomis.°? 
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Also known as Mihlentor. 

“Ich hatte Fragmente der hegel’schen Philosophie gelesen, deren groteske 
Felsenmelodie mir nicht behagte” (Marx an Heinrich Marx, 10/11 November 
1837) (I had read fragments of Hegel’s philosophy, whose grotesque craggy 
melody did not please me). 

“eine philosophisch-dialektische Entwicklung der Gottheit, wie sie als Begriff 
an sich, als Religion, als Natur, als Geschichte sich manifestiert” (MEGA 
I.1, 16). 

Cited in Schlesier 38; Prawer 20. 

In some documents, the street is called Briickergasse (Herres, Das Karl-Marx- 
Haus in Trier 7, 12, McLellan, Karl Marx Plate 1). 

See Herres, Das Karl-Marx-Haus in Trier, for a detailed history of this house. 
See Holmes 24, McLellan, Karl Marx 5, and Gabriel 16 for discussions about 
Marx’s mother. 

Heine is the great grandson of Henriette’s great aunt, Sara Lea PrefSsburg. He 
was nine years younger than Henriette and twenty-one years older than Karl. 
See Monz 229 for Henriette Pressburg’s family tree. 

See Baumeister for historical details about the Mosel wine crisis and about 
the Marx family’s wine growing. 

See Chapter 3 in this book for a discussion of Marx’s early journalism and the 
influence of Shakespeare on it. 

Jiirgen Herres holds that this would have not been financially possibly for 
Heinrich Marx and that, as a Jew, he would have had no opportunity to 
graduate. However, it may be possible that he only sat in a few lectures, and 
paid as he went, as this was the manner in which all students attended univer- 
sity lectures in 19th-century Prussia. 

See Monz 266-9 for a list of the books from Heinrich Marx’s estate records. 
During much of 1837, Heinrich Marx had a cough that he could not get rid 
of. He spent August at a health spa in Bad Ems. He would die from it in May 
of 1838. His deteriorating health and the prospect that he would be leaving 
his wife and children without a living income may have pressed his conscious- 
ness in a practical direction. 

It would be useful for this study to know what sort of books Montigny had 
on his book store shelves. 

See Monz 160-9 for a detailed discussion of Hugo Wyttenbach. 

The dramatic poetry included in the handbook are selections from four texts 
by Schiller: Wallenstein, Iphigenia in Aulis, Der Jungfrau von Orleans and 
“Die Huldigung der Kiinste.” 

The French army marched into and occupied Trier on 9 August 1794 (Herres, 
Das Karl-Marx-Haus: 1727-Heute 17). Trier did not return to German con- 
trol until the Prussians marched in and occupied it on 6 January 1814 (Herres 
18). 

Goethe researched and published in natural sciences, including work on mor- 
phology, botany and colour theory. According to Goethe biographer John R. 
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Williams, Goethe’s “interest in colour theory had been stimulated before 1790 
by his discussions on pigments with his fellow-artists in Rome; but it was in 
the 1790s that he devoted himself obsessively to his attack on the Newtonian 
heresy—a campaign that had all the conviction and zealotry of theological 
dogmatics” (260). Goethe’s first publication in colour theory, Uber Newtons 
Hypotheses der diversen Refrangibilitat, is dated 1793. 

For a detailed discussion of Voltaire’s reading of Shakespeare see Michéle 
Willems’ chapter in the 3rd volume of Great Shakespeareans: Voltaire, 
Goethe, Schlegel and Coleridge, edited by Roger Paulin. 

Jenny Marx an Karl Marx um den 21 Juni 1844. Hecker and Limmroth 53. 
Translated by Clemens Dutt. 

All references to Timon of Athens come from the Arden Third Edition edited 
by Anthony B. Dawson and Gretchen E. Minton, 2008. 

Marx’s word “Stand” can be translated as profession or as social position. In 
Marx’s time, the former would have determined the latter. 

See Monz 169-74 for a list of the teachers at the Trier Gymnasium. 
According to Monz, “An den Gymnasien und Stadtschulen fanden sich gar 
keine Kinder jiidischer Konfession” (141) (At the gymnasiums and the city 
schools there were no Jewish children at all). The situation was similar when 
Marx attended university. Marx’s university philosophy lecturer Eduard Gans 
also had to convert from Judaism to Christianity in order to be allowed to teach 
at Berlin. Marx’s relative and writing collaborator in Paris in 1844, Heinrich 
Heine, also famously had to convert to Christianity (Sammons 108-9). 

One need not reduce the development of Marx’s thinking to the struggle of the 
phallus inside his family. In fact, almost nothing is known about the circulation 
of sexuality in Marx’s family. Instead, psychoanalytic theory offers questions to 
ask about material issues in the child’s life. As it will be seen here, these material 
issues include the struggle for religious rights, human rights and the right to be 
allowed to ensure one’s livelihood. The power dynamics of Oedipal relations and 
consequent threats of castration can be a useful way to interrogate states of excep- 
tion and bare life. Marx-as-Jew would have been castrated of the opportunities 
that made him Marx-the-revolutionary-philosopher-and-activist, and had he been 
born 100 years later, he would most likely have perished in the holocaust. 

If I were writing this text in German, I would use the verb drangen here, 
because it means to urge, push, surge and force, and because it would allude 
to the German Romantic notion of Sturm und Drang—storm and urge. 
Translated by Clemens Dutt. 

Schlegel translated: Romeo und Julia, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Der Sturm, Ein 
Sommernachtstraum, Der Kaufmann von Venedig, Wie es Euch Gefallt, Was 
Ihr Wollt, Konig Johann, K6énig Richard I, Kénig Heinrich IV 1,2, Kénig 
Heinrich V, Konig Heinrich VI 1,2,3 and Kénig Richard III. 

See Roger Paulin’s biography of Schlegel, The Life of August Wilhelm Schlegel, 
for a detailed discussion of Schlegel’s Shakespeare translation work. 
Dorothea Tieck translated: Timon von Athen, Cymbeline, Coriolanus, 
Macbeth, Das Wintermiirchen, Die beiden Veroner. 

Wolf Graf von Baudissin translated: Titus Andronicus, Othello, Konig Lear, 
Antonius und Cleopatra, Troilus und Cressida, Mafs fiir Maf,, Ende Gut, alles 
Gut, Der Widerspenstigen Zahmung, Die Komédie der Irrungen, Liebes Leid 
und Lust, Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Viel Larmen um Nichts and 
Konig Heinrich VIII. 

See Marx’s 10 November 1837 letter to his father at MEGA III.1, 17. 

Some of Karl’s earlier poems were written by him in a notebook kept by his 
sister Sophie (MEGA I.1, 760). 
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All citations to Troilus and Cressida come from the Arden Third Edition, 
edited by David Bevington, 1998. 

See below. 

See Chapter 4 for a discussion of Marx’s use of Hegel’s notion of Geist in the 
development of dialectical materialism. 

Laurence Sterne’s novels made a significant impact on 18th and 19th century 
German literature. Both Tristram Shandy and A Sentimental Journey were 
read widely in German translations, including by Wieland, Goethe, Heine and 
Hoffmann. The German translated title of Sterne’s A Sentimental Journey, 
Empfindsame Reisen durch Deutschland, was borrowed to name a literary 
movement, Empfindsamkeit—Sentimentalism. Sterne exerted an influence 
on Heine and Hoffmann. See Large 71-3 for a discussion of translations of 
Tristram Shandy in Germany. 

At the same time, Marx also wrote a few scenes of a play he called Oulanem. 
The play bears similarities to E. T. A. Hoffmann’s Die Elixiere des Teufels, 
discussed below, and one of its scenes might have been inspired by the open- 
ing scene of Goethe’s Faust. Influence from Shakespeare on this play cannot 
be established without becoming too speculative. 

Marx complains in a letter to his father that “idealism pervades forced 
humour” in this novel. He writes that he burned many of his poems and 
outlines of stories (MECW I.1, Translated by Clemens Dutt, 15). This may be 
one reason why there are only fragments of the novel extant. 
www.deutsche-biographie.de/sfz4880.html#adbcontent. 

See Large 71-3 for a discussion of translations of Tristram Shandy in 
Germany. 

Here is Bode’s 1774 German translation: “Er ritte ndmliche niemals ein ande- 
res als ein mageres, trages, elendes und steifes Pferd sein, das ohngefahr ein 
Pfund und fiinfzehn Schillinge wert war; und welches, um es kurz zu schil- 
dern, ein wahrer Bruder vom Rosinantes war, so ahnlich als die Gleichheit es 
nur immer machen kann; denn es kommt mit dessen Beschreibung in allen 
Dingen bis auf ein Haar iiberein, - ausgenommen, daf Rosinanten, nach Art 
aller spanischen Pferde, sie mégen fett oder mager Fenn, ohne Zweifel in 
aller Absicht ein rechtes Pferd war; und daf$ ich mich nicht erinnere, vom 
Rosinantes gelesen zu haben, daf$ es auch feuchtig gewesen.” 

Bode’s 1774 translation is: “Wenn deswegen mein Oncle sich bey seiner 
Schénen niederliefS, — so nahm der Corporal sogleich Posto vor der Magd.” 
All references to The Merchant of Venice come from the Arden Third Edition 
edited by John Drakakis, 2010. 

Note that there is also an adjective—thersitical—derived from the bitter- 
tongued fool Thersites in Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, which is used 
by Sterne in Tristram Shandy. Sterne uses the word to describe the form of 
black satire he deploys in his book. Marx’s writing can at times be called ther- 
sitical—bitter dark satire used to excoriate capitalism and its practitioners. 
The King James Bible changes the order of the last clause from “God was 
the word” to “the Word was God”, and this order seems to guide all English 
translations since. The MECW translates Marx’s text to be in agreement with 
the English version, but this loses the dialectical inversions employed by Marx 
to make the joke in his text. The German translation should be used here. 

It should be kept in mind that most of these “chapters” are very short; some of them 
are only one or two sentences. Marx follows Sterne’s form in Tristram Shandy, 
which features chapters of varying lengths, some of them only a few sentences long. 
Freud will, at the end of the 19th century, explore the circulation of trauma 
and the uncanny through his analysis of Hoffmann’s Der Sandmann. 
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See Shapiro 176-8 for a discussion of the Wandering Jew legend. 

Thinking about why Marx asks if the Eternal/Wandering Jew is a Berliner 
and not a Spaniard may hint at Marx’s reading of Cervantes’ Don Quixote. 
Quixote is also an outsider who wanders. Marx quotes from Don Quixote 
many times in his collected works, including in Das Kapital, Erste Band. He 
would have read Cervantes in Ludwig Tieck’s translation, the same transla- 
tor who led the Schlegel—Tieck translation of Shakespeare that Marx read. 
Miguel de Cervantes himself is thought by some to come from a converted 
Jewish family. His birth home in Alcala de Henares sat just inside the Jewish 
quarter of that city. Spanish anxiety about the impossibility of conversion 
caused an obsession with finding the stain of Jewishness in the conversos. This 
stain is called la mancha and can be seen in the full title of Cervantes’ book: 
Don Quijote de La Mancha. The setting, La Mancha, doubles as a pun on the 
Jewish stain. 

nobis habitabitur orbis / ultimus, a terra terra remota mea 

In Book III, section 9 of the Tristia, Ovid tells the story of how Tomis came to 
get its name. Medea had fled there to escape her enraged father. He chased her 
there and she needed a way to delay him, so that she could escape. She did this 
by killing her brother and cutting him up into pieces, which she then scattered 
all over town so that her father would be delayed by collecting them. Ovid 
writes that Tomis is named so because the sister atomised (cut into pieces— 
atomi) her brother’s body (III.9.33-4). While Marx did not yet have a notion 
about how capitalism atomises labour and the worker through the division 
of labour and alienation, it is interesting to note that he would have found 
this description of the literal chopping up of a body in a literary text that he 
translated. 


3 Standing the World on Its Feet; The 
Rheinische Zeitung Articles 


In April 1842, Karl Marx wrote a six-part article for the Rheinische 
Zeitung critiquing the Prussian government’s suppression of press free- 
dom. He ends the fourth part with this paragraph: 


Thr haltet es fiir Unrecht, Vogel einzufangen. Ist der Kafig nicht 
eine Praventivmafregel gegen Raubvégel, Kugeln, und Stiirme? Ihr 
haltet es fiir barbarisch, Nachtigallen zu blenden, und euch diinkt 
keine Barbarei, mit spitzen Censurfedern der Presse die Augen aus- 
zustechen? Thr haltet es fiir despotisch, einem freien Menschen wider 
Willen die Haare zu schneiden und die Zensur schneidet den geisti- 
gen Individuen taglich in’s Fleisch und nur herzlose Kérper, Korper 
ohne Reaktion, devote K6rper aft sie als gesunde passiren!” 
(MEGA I.1, 152) 


You think it an injustice to catch birds. Is not the cage a preventa- 
tive measure against birds of prey, bullets and storms? You think it 
barbaric to blind nightingales, but it does not seem to you barbaric 
to put out the eyes of the press with the sharp pens of censorship. 
You regard it as despotic to cut a free person’s hair against his will, 
but censorship daily cuts into the flesh of thinking people and allows 
only bodies without hearts, bodies without reaction, submissive bod- 
ies, to pass as healthy! 


Loaded with striking imagery, this piece of political journalism feels quite 
literary. The five actions—caging birds, blinding nightingales, cutting a 
free person’s hair, putting out the eyes of the press and cutting into the 
flesh of thinking people—along with the final image of heartless, submis- 
sive and reactionless bodies, suggest a network of intertextual fibres that 
reach both into contemporary events in Marx’s world and into dramatic 
events in literary worlds. The allusions become pathways through which 
layers of meaning are imported into Marx’s journalism. They are packed 
into Marx’s polemic against press censorship, thickening the impact of 
his writing. If these are allusions to dramatic literature, then they carry in 
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them the dramatic scenes, bristling with the contradictions they register. 
These scenes confront the reader and provoke his subjectivity into reflec- 
tion and, if the political journalist is successful, into action. 

Marx invokes three contemporary ethical issues unrelated to press free- 
dom: caging birds, blinding nightingales and cutting people’s hair against 
their will. Caging birds prohibits them from their natural action of flying. 
Marx uses this issue to register how press censorship bars readers from 
their natural need to know. Marx’s ironic counterargument, that placing 
birds in cages protects them from birds of prey, bullets and storms, is 
his parody of the Prussian government’s position that press censorship 
protects people from the dangers of the debates of their time. The next 
image, blinding nightingales, refers to the practice of artificially forcing 
caged nightingales to sing during the day by taking out their eyes. The 
caged song bird, plunged into a permanent darkness, may be Marx’s first 
exploration of an image that he will use in his later writings: the artifi- 
cial but compensatory beautiful feelings experienced by people who are 
blinded by religion. In a later text, Marx describes religious feeling as 
like flowers on one’s chains. The goal of liberation politics is to take off 
the chains so that people can pluck the living flowers (MEGA I.2, 171). 
Similarly, the blinded nightingale’s daytime song can stand in analogy to 
the spiritual feelings felt by a people who are kept in the dark by religion, 
blind to the historical and social realities found printed in the free press. 
The bird conceit sets up the first image about press censorship in the pas- 
sage: the sharp pens of censorship put out the eyes of the press. The press 
is blinded, caged and manipulated like the birds. The feeling of barbarism 
is carried over from blinding nightingales to gouging the eyes of the press. 
This image seems like it is an allusion to a scene somewhere in world lit- 
erature, but, at first glance, nothing obvious becomes apparent. 

The second half of the paragraph contains images of cutting. Cutting 
the hair of slaves and prisoners was a means to signal their loss of free- 
dom. Marx gains his reader’s attention by reminding them that they 
oppose the forced cutting of free people’s hair. Then he turns the image 
gruesome. Press censorship cuts into the flesh of thinking (geistig) people, 
and leaves them with their heart cut out. Now his intertextuality clearly 
points to a scene in dramatic literature—the forfeiture of Antonio’s bond 
and the penalty Shylock is entitled to: a slice of Antonio’s flesh from 
around his heart. This is a deep allusion to Shakespeare’s The Merchant 
of Venice, a play that Marx cites on at least four other occasions in his 
early journalism. The play is on his mind, and most likely on his desk. 
Through this allusion, press censorship, similar to the “penalty and for- 
feit” of Shylock’s bond (4.1.203), cuts the heart out of the reader’s Geist. 

As Marx’s allusion to the cutting scene situates the reader in 
Shakespeare’s intertextual world, it opens the path for the allusion to 
the blinding scene to travel along intertextual fibres to its own possible 
Shakespearean site—the blinding of Gloucester in King Lear. At 3.6,' 
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after Lear’s transformation in the storm, Gloucester comes to help Lear 
escape to Dover, where he will meet the King of France and Cordelia, who 
have landed with a military force. Regan, Cornwall, Goneril and Edmund 
discover Gloucester’s plan and seize him. Goneril calls for Gloucester’s 
eyes to be plucked out and Cornwall executes her orders. In this allu- 
sion, the censor’s pen gouges out the eyes of the press when it strikes 
through lines the government opposes. Shakespeare’s King Lear was 
also on Marx’s desk while he was writing his articles for the Rheinische 
Zeitung (RZ). Marx quotes from King Lear at least four times in these 
articles. Merchant and Lear, both plays about the nature of the state, 
work together during this period of Marx’s formative training as a writer. 

Marx’s choice of the nightingale image might also deliver further 
meaning to his text. There are 11 instances of the word nightingale in 
Shakespeare’s plays, one of which is in The Merchant of Venice and 
another is in King Lear. In Lear, Edgar, disguised as Poor Tom, says that 
“the foul fiend haunts Poor Tom in the voice of a nightingale” (3.6.30). 
This scene is ground zero of the play, where the king meets the “unac- 
commodated man,” the “thing itself” stripped of all that covers bare 
humanity. Further still, the nightingale also might pull the reader back 
in literary history to Ovid, who tells the story of Philomela, an Athenian 
princess raped by Tereus, the King of Thrace. After the rape, he cuts out 
her tongue so that she cannot report him. Philomela gets revenge by kill- 
ing Tereus’ son and serving him to the king in a meal. She escapes through 
a metamorphosis into a nightingale. 

One cannot be sure if Marx consciously knew that he was alluding to 
Shakespeare in this passage. If the scenes are not consciously chosen by 
the author, then they must arise from somewhere else in the author’s mind. 
In addition, the scenes must also be propelled by some force that inserts 
them into the fabric of the author’s text. A model is needed to account 
for how a literary scene, read at one point in life, is carried through time 
and then forces itself back into play as an active part of one’s writing. A 
model for the creation of deep allusions to precedent literary texts can be 
sourced from Freud’s theory of Nachtraglichkeit. 


Unconscious Allusions 


Marx first encountered these powerful Shakespearean scenes sometime 
during his formative years. How did these scenes get into his mind and 
why was he carrying them around into his adult writing life? When 
people experience enigmatic and traumatic scenes, scenes that contain 
material they cannot understand and cannot translate into their reality, 
one mechanism that helps them deal with the encounter is to repress the 
untranslatable material into their unconscious. For newborn infants— 
born fairly helpless and lacking a sense of self, an ego—it is this struggle 
with enigmatic and potentially traumatic material that constitutes the 
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origins of both their self and of their unconscious. The I begins to be con- 
structed as a sequela of the first experience of enigmatic material coming 
from the other (mother, caretaker). The ego is created when the need for 
repression arises. Repression is one of the defining functions of the ego. 
Human subjectivity is, from its origin, divided into conscious and uncon- 
scious parts. Once repression begins and the unconscious is created, the 
subject continues to use this pathway to handle traumatic and enigmatic 
material at all ages. It has already been established in Chapter 2 of this 
book that Karl Marx most likely encountered some enigmatic hostile 
messages from his mother. As an infant, Marx would have experienced 
this as traumatic and would have needed to repress the enigmatic mes- 
sages. However, repression does not erase trauma, it hides it. The devel- 
oping subject carries this trauma hidden in his unconscious. 

Due to its enigmatic and traumatic nature, the untranslated material 
contains an urge (Drang) or drive (Trieb) to emerge into the conscious 
mind so that it can be worked through. It is, in the parlance of popular 
psychology, unfinished business. Repressed material is triggered later in 
life by events that resonate with the original trauma in some way. When 
the repressed material attempts to emerge, it causes the subject to re- 
read the original scene of trauma differently. A scene from infancy or 
childhood might arise from the unconscious in adolescence or adulthood. 
Sometimes the re-reading allows for a working-through, sometimes it cre- 
ates a neurotic symptom. These vicissitudes of drives and their re-encoun- 
ter with the repressing ego forms the dynamic part of human subjectivity. 
Freud called this process of carrying-afterwardsness and re-reading of 
traumatic and enigmatic scenes Nachtraglichkeit.? Like all human sub- 
jects, Karl Marx carried enigmatic and traumatic scenes that he encoun- 
tered during his life. It may be this dynamic process of Nachtriglichkeit 
that partly accounts for Marx’s deep allusions to Shakespeare in some of 
his writings. Marx’s intellectual and political mind consciously reached 
for quotations and imagery from Shakespeare’s plays, but it may have 
been a deeper part of Marx’s mind that unconsciously alluded to the 
plays as well. This mechanism for literary influence is formative not sim- 
ply because the influence occurred during the author’s formative years, 
but more radically, because the encounter with the precedent literature 
works through wounds and scars on the author’s subjectivity during its 
formation. The process of reading, repressing and carrying-afterwards of 
traumatic scenes was a central factor in the formation of Marx’s selfhood 
and subjectivity. 

It is not known exactly when during his childhood Marx first encoun- 
tered Shakespeare’s plays. Freud, for example, reports that he began 
to read Shakespeare when he was eight years old, and that lines from 
the plays helped him work through enigmatic messages about death he 
received from his mother. Freud even changes Shakespeare’s lines to suit 
the needs of his working-through of childhood trauma. Of course, Freud’s 
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system—psychoanalysis—contains within it a means to understand 
unconscious processes such as deep allusions. Marx’s system—dialecti- 
cal materialism—does not specifically require information from his child- 
hood in its explication, except to say that subjectivity is the result of the 
material forces in which it was developed. Accordingly, Marx does not 
expressly offer examples of his theory from his childhood. However, some 
understanding of Marx’s childhood can be pieced together from the avail- 
able sources. Marx listened to and read Shakespeare’s plays as a child. 
He did so in von Westphalen’s academy and in the presence and with the 
guidance of the girl he liked. Certain scenes in Shakespeare’s plays, such 
as the two under discussion here, are very violent, and might carry excess, 
untranslatable energy for their viewers/readers. It is possible that these 
scenes from King Lear and The Merchant of Venice acted as either triggers 
for repressed traumatic or enigmatic scenes from infancy or were enig- 
matic and traumatic scenes in themselves when Marx first heard them. 
These scenes were carried in his unconscious, and in 1842, Marx encoun- 
tered a traumatic political situation when he landed his first job. 


First job — Rheinische Zeitung 


After being awarded his doctorate, Karl Marx set about getting a post 
to do his postdoctorate—his Habilitation. Marx applied to work with 
Bruno Bauer at the University of Bonn, where Bauer had a professorship. 
He left Berlin in mid April 1841, spent the summer at home in Trier, and 
resettled in Bonn in July. However, Bauer lost his professorship at Bonn 
due to official opposition to his critique of Christianity, and he lost his 
working relationship with Marx when Marx became critical of Bauer’s 
writings. 

In September of 1841, the liberal politician Georg Jung and the phi- 
losopher Moses Hess began to draw Marx into a project to found a lib- 
eral newspaper in Kéln—the Rheinische Zeitung.? Marx had a number 
of writing projects in progress, including chapters for a book on atheism 
with Bruno Bauer and articles for a journal edited by Arnold Ruge.* In 
December, Marx received news that Ludwig von Westphalen was very 
ill. He returned to Trier to sit with his teacher/mentor during his final 
three months. Westphalen died on 3 March 1842, with Marx at his bed- 
side.’ After the burial, Marx moved to Koln to work for the Rheinische 
Zeitung. 

Koln is a town with a long history of battles. Like Trier, it was a Roman 
town. As the Roman empire fell, K6In was invaded by the Franks, who had 
constructed a fortress across the river. During the Holy Roman Empire, 
Koln existed as a state and developed into an important Hanseatic trade 
city. In October 1794, the French army advanced on K6ln; the German 
forces retreated, leaving only the civilian militia to defend the city. On 
6 October, K6In was occupied by the French army and absorbed into 
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their empire. It took the Germans 20 years to win the city back. On 14 
January 1814, the Prussians pushed out the French forces and began their 
own occupation. They surrounded K6ln with 27 forts set up in two rings 
around the city, and plunged the population into a permanent state of 
martial law. Soldiers patrolled the streets, set up artillery everywhere and 
displayed their military might by parading in the central Neumarkt. They 
held a tight press censorship and spied on all organisations and gather- 
ings. In 1842, Marx moved into the occupied city, taking lodgings at the 
Hotel Laacher Hof, Im Laach 6 and 8, at the southwest corner of the 
Neumarkt. Every Monday, Marx attended a “Montagskranzchen” in the 
hotel restaurant. This was a tea and coffee circle where discussion groups 
spoke critically of the Prussian occupation. The offices of the Rheinische 
Zeitung were located on Schildergasse, in a building on the east side of the 
Neumarkt. Here in K6In, Marx embarked on his first job as a journalist. 

Living and writing in the centre of Prussian military, where the 
Prussian government was ripping press freedom away from the people, 
Marx could literally see the cutting lines of the censor on the proof sheets 
of his articles for the Rheinische Zeitung.’ He was not only at risk of 
arrest, but daily felt the heart of his logic being ripped out of the body 
of his writings by the censor. This political struggle served as an auxil- 
iary traumatic event that could have triggered the emergence of repressed 
childhood trauma and produced the deep allusions discussed above, allu- 
sions to scenes that sat deep in his unconscious, transported and man- 
aged by Nachtraglichkeit. The allusions serve as a means for Marx to 
work out both personal traumatic scenes and the political-historical trau- 
matic scenes about which he is writing. This mechanism for literary influ- 
ence is formative not simply because the influence occurred during the 
author’s formative years, but more radically, because the encounter with 
the precedent literature works through wounds and scars on the author’s 
subjectivity during its formation. The process of reading, repressing and 
carrying-afterwards of traumatic scenes was a central factor in the for- 
mation of Marx’s selfhood and subjectivity. 

Marx never felt comfortable living in K6In. He moved frequently back 
and forth between Bonn and K6ln, trying to find a place suitable for his 
writing. In April, Marx began to write his first article for the Rheinische 
Zeitung, a six-part critique of press censorship. He wrote regularly for the 
paper throughout the year, including two more multi-part articles, one on 
a religious conflict between the Prussian government and the Catholic 
hierarchy in K6ln and another critiquing the new laws on the theft of 
fallen wood. In October 1842, Marx became editor of the paper, and 
took control of its editorial content. He used this journalism as a means 
to develop and clarify his positions on jurisprudence, philosophy and 
politics. Most of Marx’s articles for the Rheinische Zeitung were long, 
meticulously argued polemics set within his developing philosophical and 
jurisprudential thinking. To accomplish this, Marx borrowed imagery, 
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lines and logic from world literature, especially Shakespeare. During this 
year, Marx’s Left Hegelian philosophy underwent a radical metamorpho- 
sis. When writing about Prussian and German state politics, he held the 
Prussian state to its Hegelian ideal, and found it wanting. His Rheinische 
Zeitung writings led progressively to an uncovering of the contradictions 
of the state, both in its actually existing authoritarian Prussian form and 
in its ideal Hegelian form. By the end of the year, Marx’s political and 
philosophical position, argued cogently in the Rheinische Zeitung, had 
become incompatible with the Prussian state. The government responded 
predictably and wrote an order of closure on 24 January 1843. The paper 
was ordered to cease publication by 1 April. Marx underwent his second 
transformation—from Left Hegelian to communist revolutionary—and 
moved on to found a communist newspaper. This transformation will be 
mapped out in this chapter. 


The Fight for Press Freedom 


In an 11 December 1842 Rheinische Zeitung article critical of the poli- 
tics of Augsburg’s Allgemeine Zeitung (AZ), Marx writes his view of the 
principal role of the press in society: 


What makes the press the most powerful lever for promoting culture 
and the intellectual education of the people is precisely the fact that 
it transforms the material struggle into an intellectual struggle, the 
struggle of the flesh and blood into a struggle of minds, the struggle 
of need, desire, empiricism into a struggle of theory, of reason, of 
form. 

(MEGA I.1, 272) 


This is a useful statement for understanding Marx’s dialectical material- 
ism as a critique and inversion of Hegel’s dialectical idealism. Hegel ends 
the Science of Logic with the Idea, an abstraction. In his lectures, Hegel 
then follows the Idea as it presents its existence in nature, art, religion, 
law and the state. The Idea is the necessary unfolding of the Absolute 
through the dialectical movement between abstraction and determina- 
tion—between the ideal and the material. Freedom, for Hegel, is the truth 
of the motion of becoming, a motion that is determined by the inherent 
nature of matter. People can grasp the Idea when they have developed 
Geist. Geist is Hegel’s term for an abstract concept that humans pro- 
duce when they reflect upon themselves, and when the preservation and 
expression of their species (Gattung) has become conscious. In Hegel’s 
system, the press would be an expression of Geist materialising its self- 
reflection through writing and publishing. 

Marx writes in 1873, in the Postface to the Second Edition of Das 
Kapital, Erster Band: 
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The mystification which the dialectic suffers in Hegel’s hands in 
no way prevents that he was the first to present its general form of 
movement in a comprehensive and conscious manner. With him it is 
standing on its head [auf dem Kopf]. One must turn it over to dis- 
cover the rational kernel in the mystical shell. 

(Das Kapital 1, 27) 


In Hegel’s idealism, the material world negates and thereby lends deter- 
mination to the abstractions of the unfolding logic. The material world is 
an expression of philosophy.’ Marx calls this an inverted philosophy—it 
is upside down.* For Marx, the material needs of people—the struggle of 
the flesh and blood—present themselves first. The role of the press is to 
serve as a practice where humans could reflect critically on their selves 
and their societies. Through this practice of self-reflection and criticism 
of their needs and desires, and of the structures of society they construct 
to satisfy these yearnings, humans produce the abstraction Geist. For 
Marx, philosophy arises from material needs. In Marx’s dialectical mate- 
rialism, abstractions elevate material needs to the level of philosophy. 
These abstractions appear as theory, reason and form in the free press. 
The flesh and blood struggle for survival could be carried out as a strug- 
gle among ideas and theories in a free press. While Marx’s thinking in 
December 1842 has not yet become the dialectical materialism that one 
calls “Marxism,” this statement about the role of the press is one of the 
first instances of dialectical materialist thinking. 
In a 14 July 1842 Rheinische Zeitung article, Marx writes: 


Philosophers do not grow on their own like mushrooms out of the 
ground; they are fruits of their time, of their nation, whose most 
subtle, valuable and invisible juices flow in the philosophical ideas. 
The same spirit that constructs railways with the hands of work- 
ers, constructs philosophical systems in the brains of philosophers. 
Philosophy does not exist outside the world, any more than the brain 
exists outside man because it is not situated in the stomach. But phi- 
losophy, of course, exists in the world through the brain before it 
stands with its feet on the ground, whereas many other spheres of 
human activity have long had their feet rooted in the ground and 
pluck with their hands the fruits of the world before they have any 
inkling that the “head” also belongs to this world, or that this world 
is the world of the head. Since every true philosophy is the intellectual 
quintessence of its time, the time must come when philosophy not 
only internally by its content, but also externally through its form, 
comes into contact and interaction with the real world of its day.’ 


This statement, written six months before the one that opens this section, 
is still working within the Hegelian framework—philosophy is a practice 
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of abstractions in the brain before it gains determination in material life. 
However, Marx here begins to apply dialectical materialist thinking to the 
construction of the Geist of the philosophers themselves. He roots them in 
their world and time period. He is working towards his own dialectical mate- 
rialist position: contemporary social relations are the stuff that philosophical 
ideas are made of. Philosophers situated in their time, using the philosophical 
concepts of their time, construct philosophy, similar to how labour constructs 
its works. Marx faults labourers for not elevating their material struggle with 
the form and reason of philosophy as much as he faults philosophers for not 
coming into contact with the real world of their day. 

Other papers in the Vormarz German states did not agree with the 
Rheinische Zeitung on press freedom, politics and philosophy. Many of 
them obeyed the Prussian state to varying degrees; some of them supported 
it. Marx’s critique of the other newspapers’ positions was one means by 
which he developed his thinking on press freedom and the structure of 
the state. He took his critique of these material and political conditions, 
considered it abstractly and used it for a critique of philosophy. 

One of the newspapers with whom Marx debated, the Kélnische 
Zeitung (KZ), was a cross-town political rival to the Rheinische Zeitung. 
Marx developed his political and philosophical critique and sharpened 
his acerbic wit through his debates with this paper. The KZ supported 
a certain level of press censorship as a means of keeping order in the 
Christian state. Marx posed the question about whether newspapers 
should treat politics philosophically in a Christian state. He notes that if 
one uses religion as a theory of constitutional law, then “one has made 
religion into a kind of philosophy” (MEGA I.1, 186). He critiques the 
theocratic nature of the Prussian state, and the KZ’s support of that 
theocracy. Marx’s satirical wit is relentless throughout this article. He 
picks up on a point made by the writer for the KZ—that if the state is 
well-ordered and guided by the spirit of God, then “even incitements to 
revolt” are not to be feared (MEGA I.1, 181). The writer for the KZ 
must be talking about the Left Hegelian writers of the rival RZ, because 
he states that: “Die politischen Artikel seien namlich der Menge verstan- 
dlich und die philosophischen Artikel seien ihr unverstandlich!” (MEGA 
I.1, 182) (The political articles are namely understandable to the masses 
and the philosophical articles are incomprehensible!) This leads the KZ 
writer to make two statements about the Hegelians, presumably of the 
RZ. Marx reports it like this: 


Stellt man endlich den Wink des leitenden Artikels: “die halben 
Maafregeln, die man in der letzten Zeit gegen das junge Hegelthum 
ergriffen, haben die gewohnlichen Folgen halber Maafregeln gehabt”, 
mit dem biedern Wunsch zusammen, daf die letzten Unternehmungen 
der Hegelinge “ohne allzu nachtheilige Folgen” fiir sie voriibergehen 
mégen, so begreift man die Worte Cornwalls im Lear: 
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Der kann nicht schmeicheln, der! — ein ehrlicher 
Und grader Sinn; er muf$ die Wahrheit sagen. 
Will man es sich gefallen lassen, gut; - 
Wo nicht, so ist er grade. — Diese Art 
Von Schelmen kenn ich, die in diese Gradheit 
Mehr Arglist hiillen, mehr verschmitzte Zwecke 
Als zwanzig alberne, gebiickte Schranzen 
Mit ihrer breiten Dienstbeflissenheit. 
(MEGA I.1, 182) 


Finally, if one puts the hint of the leading article: “the half measures 
recently taken against the young Hegelians have had the usual conse- 
quences of half measures”, together with the conservative wish that 
the latest efforts of the Hegelings may pass “without altogether harm- 
ful consequences”, one can understand the words of Cornwall in Lear: 


...He cannot flatter, he; 
An honest mind and plain, he must speak truth; 
An they will take it, so; if not, he’s plain. 
These kinds of knaves I know, which in this plainness 
Harbour more craft and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty silly-ducking observants 
That stretch their duties nicely. 
(2.2.96-102) 


The lines from Shakespeare work at multiple levels of meaning in this 
article. They serve to convey Marx’s vituperative polemic against the KZ; 
they serve to support Marx’s position that the press should raise politics 
to philosophical levels; and they serve as a portent of the revolution- 
ary damage that radical philosophy will ultimately lead to against the 
authoritarian state. These three functions of Shakespeare’s lines give rhe- 
torical and philosophical form to Marx’s article. This form follows the 
same functional architecture of Shakespeare’s King Lear. It can be sug- 
gested that Marx is following Shakespeare’s form in this article. 

Marx’s article begins with a series of satirical descriptions of the 
Kélnische Zeitung’s leading article in No 179. The satire is delivered in 
such a straight manner that one almost misses it, but laughs all the harder 
when the joke is discovered. Marx starts: 


Wir hatten bisher in der K6lnische Zeitung wenn auch nicht das “Blatt 
der rheinischen Intelligenz”, so doch das Rheinische “Intelligenzblatt” 
verehrt. Wir betrachteten vorzugsweise ihre ,,leitenden politischen 
Artikel“ als ein eben so weises wie gewahltes Mittel, dem Leser die 
Politik zu verleiden, damit er desto sehnsiichtiger in das lebensfrische, 
industriewogende und oft schéngeistig piquante Reich der Anzeigen 
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hiniibersetze, damit es auch hier heifSe: per aspera ad astra, durch den 
Politik zu den Austern. 
(MEGA I.1, 172) 


Up to now we had venerated the Kélnische Zeitung, if not as the 
“organ of the Rhenish intelligentsia” at any rate as the Rhenish 
“information sheet”. We regarded above all its “leading political 
articles” as a means both wise and select for spoiling politics for 
the reader, so that he will the more eagerly turn over to the vitally 
refreshing, industry-surging, and often aesthetically piquant realm of 
the advertisements, so that here too the motto would be: per aspera 
ad astra, through politics to the oysters. 


Marx shapes his satire as follows: the quotation from the KZ that it is 
the “organ of the Rhenish intelligentsia” sets up a high point. Marx’s 
exaggeration, that the KZ is “venerated” forms the peak. The word 
“Intelligenzblatt” sounds prestigious at first, as if it fits with the lofty 
description, but there is a pun present. An Intelligenzblatt is an infor- 
mation sheet especially from an official source. In one sentence, Marx 
has suggested that instead of being the leader of the intelligentsia, the 
KZ might simply be a government propaganda leaflet. The next sentence 
maintains what sounds like praise of the KZ—their leading political 
articles are wise and select—but then claims that they spoil (verleiden) 
politics so that the readers can turn quickly to the ads. The adjectives 
describing the ads are a pile of elaborate exaggerations. Marx uses the 
Latin motto per aspera ad astra—through hardships to the stars—and 
drops a heap of ridicule onto the KZ by punning astra with Austern— 
stars with oysters. 

Marx keeps up the satire across the entire first part of this three-part 
article. He quotes a set piece from Lucian’s Dialogues of the Gods to 
excoriate the writer of the “leading article” and he plays satirical games 
with quotations from the article. He writes: 


Die Censur, lehrt dieser eben so kiihne als scharfsinnige Vertheidiger 
der Prefsfreiheit, wenn sie nicht der englische Leopard mit der Inschrift 
ist: “I sleep, wake me not!” (quoted in English) hat dieses ,,heillose“ 
Verfahren eingeschlagen, um die freiere Bewegung der Presse in der 
6ffentlichen Meinung zu kompromittiren. 

(MEGA 1.1, 175) 


The censorship, teaches this defender of press freedom, who is 
as bold as he is astute, if it is not the English leopard with the 
inscription: “I sleep, wake me not”, has adopted this “unholy” 
course to compromise the freer movement of the free press in pub- 
lic opinion. 
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The English leopard with the motto is an allusion to a character in Walter 
Scott’s 1825 Crusader novel The Talisman." The novel opens with a scene 
in which a solitary holy Crusader, “a knight of the Red Cross,” is sur- 
veying the desert. The scene is constructed in heroic style: the forbidding 
desert landscape is described, the knight’s armour and weaponry are cata- 
logued, and his arms are revealed. Scott writes that the knight’s “surcoat 
bore, in several places, the arms of the owner, although much defaced. 
These seemed to be a couchant leopard, with the motto, ‘I sleep; wake me 
not.’ An outline of the same device might be traced on his shield, though 
many a blow had almost effaced the painting” (Scott 16). The heroic gran- 
deur of the opening scene barely holds its generic stability when Scott calls 
his protagonist “The Knight of Couchant Leopard.” Suddenly the mock 
heroism of Cervantes’ Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance (El Caballero 
de la Triste Figura) is called into intertextual dialogue with Scott’s novel. 
Marx, who quotes from Cervantes’ Don Quixote many times in his writ- 
ing career, lifts this portrayal of the character, to help him construct his 
critique of the writer of the KZ’s “leading article.” He fashions him as 
Scott fashions his Crusader. They are both holy and bold, and yet, their 
holy Crusade—the medieval knight against Islam, the modern journalist 
against press freedom—invites, at this level of Marx’s argument, risibility. 

Marx uses the quotation from King Lear to lather on the ridicule. The 
lines “twenty silly-ducking observants / That stretch their duties nicely” 
describe the pro-censorship newspapers against which Marx is argu- 
ing—not only the Kélnische Zeitung but also the Allgemeine Zeitung of 
Augsburg and a number of other papers in the German states that obeyed 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV’s censorship and also, in some cases, argued for it 
in their editorials. 

A close reading of these lines reveals an anomaly in Marx’s use of 
Shakespeare. Marx takes almost all of his quotations from the Schlegel— 
Tieck translation, but not this one. Ludwig Tieck assigned Wolf Graf 
von Baudissin to translate King Lear. The lines quoted by Marx here 
are not von Baudissin’s; they come from Johann Heinrich Vofs’s transla- 
tion. Baudissin misses some of Shakespeare’s intent in Cornwall’s speech. 
For “corrupter ends” at 2.2.100, Baudissin translates “mehr verruchten 
Plan.” Vof gets closer to Shakespeare’s original with “mehr verschmitzte 
Zwecke.” Zweck means purpose or ends. Vof§ also gets closer in other 
smaller grammatical details. Baudissin was lazy in his rendering of the 
line about the silly ducking observants as “zwanzig figsam untertanige 
Schranzen”—20 obedient subservient sycophants.'! All three words carry 
the same connotation. Vof wrote the line differently: “zwanzig alberne, 
gebiickte Schranzen”—20 silly stooped sycophants. Marx needed the 
correct words for the full effect of his acerbic wit in painting the KZ’s 
support for press censorship as silly and stooping to the Prussian mon- 
archy. This may be why Marx reached for Vof instead of von Baudissin, 
if he did in fact make a choice—something that can only be conjectured. 
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Marx’s quotation from King Lear can also be read literally. This read- 
ing will draw a parallel between the plot of Shakespeare’s play and the 
struggle for press freedom in the Vormarz German states. In the simile set 
up by the quoted lines, Cornwall stands for the writer of the Kélnische 
Zeitung’s “leading article” and Kent, about whom Cornwall is talking, 
stands for the Left Hegelian writers of the Rheinische Zeitung, supporters 
of press freedom. Cornwall confronts Kent, who has berated and beaten 
Oswald, Goneril’s steward. Kent is supporting King Lear against the 
abuses and machinations of his daughters Goneril and Regan. Kent is in 
disguise and presents himself as a plain-speaking servant, but Cornwall 
suspects ulterior, dangerous motives to his actions. Kent is, in fact, dan- 
gerous to Cornwall. The scenario of Marx’s article is parallel to the plot 
of Shakespeare’s play. The Hegelians are the good guys of Marx’s con- 
struction, as Kent is one of the good guys of Shakespeare’s play. However, 
both Kent and the Hegelians are a danger to the interests of those in 
power—the usurpers in the play and the authoritarian government in 
Marx’s scenario. And yet, both Kent and the Hegelians are friends of 
the state as it is supposed to be. Kent, in his opposition to the usurpers, 
is a friend of England, and the Hegelians, in their support for the state 
as logically determined by Hegel—the supposed official philosopher of 
Prussia—are friends of the state—the state based on reason. 

As in the play, the scene marks a turning point in Marx’s article. In this 
scene in Lear, Edgar appears in his disguise as Poor Tom, Regan strips 
Lear of all of his knights, Lear struggles to keep himself from losing his 
masculine power, and the storm begins. Lear, Kent, Edgar and the Fool are 
left out in the storm. Act Three begins and the play progresses inexorably 
towards its tragic end. King Lear is a play about a failed state. Cornwall 
leads it to its failure, and he dies in it. He is killed by his servant while 
gouging out Gloucester’s eyes in the scene to which Marx might be allud- 
ing in his article on press freedom. The Lear quotation ends the second 
part of Marx’s article. In the third part, Marx uses no satire. He drops his 
comedic tone and focuses his critique on two questions: firstly, “Ought 
philosophy to discuss religious matters also in newspaper articles?” and 
secondly, “Should the newspapers treat politics philosophically in a so- 
called Christian state?” 

Marx begins with the statement about the materialist development 
of philosophers described above. Then he asks whether philosophical 
and religious matters should be discussed privately in the inner circles 
of those in power or whether they should be taken up publicly by a free 
press. He shows that, due to its censorship of the press and its refusal 
to allow philosophical and religious matters to be discussed, and due 
to the use of Christianity to support the censorship, Prussia is in fact 
not a rational state. Like Cornwall’s England, the Prussian state fails as 
a state. Marx’s use of King Lear colours this critique in tragic tones. 
And the tragedy lies not only in its failure as a rational state, but also 
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in its inevitable overthrow by a revolution that arises from its contra- 
dictions and authoritarian measures. Marx will begin that revolutionary 
critique in his articles for the Rheinische Zeitung; he will explicitly call 
for the state’s overthrow six years later in his Communist Manifesto. His 
King Lear quotation can be seen as a turning point on the path towards 
revolution. 

When Marx wants to retaliate powerfully against at an opponent, he 
sets up an elaborate dramatic conceit, and he frequently uses Shakespeare 
to do it.’ On 29 November 1842, Marx responded to a petty polemic 
written by the Allgemeine Zeitung of Augsburg (AZ). The paper was of 
the older generation of German newspapers and was one of the more pres- 
tigious. It was founded in 1798 by Johann Friedrich Cotta in Tubingen, 
and later moved to Augsburg. Cotta was positioned as one of the central 
publishers for the works of philosophers such as Hegel and his student 
and assistant Eduard Gans, and for the literary works of Goethe, A. W. 
Schlegel, Friedrich Schiller, Ludwig Tieck and Heinrich Heine. Cotta was 
an early capitalist at the centre of a “conglomerate” (Sammons 133). He 
owned a publishing firm, numerous journals and periodicals, a printing 
shop with steam-driven presses, lithography and copper-plate printing 
shops. He also owned property, a hotel and a steam ship company. 
Johann Friedrich died in 1832, and his son, Johann Georg, took over the 
enterprise. The prestige that he held in the world of letters was backed 
up by the power of ownership in the world of capital. While many of 
the great writers of the time sought favour with the Cotta family and 
their publishing powerhouse, Karl Marx did not hold back his critique 
of Cotta’s newspaper, which he felt was working against the interests of 
the people. 

Marx’s paper, the Rheinische Zeitung, had incorrectly written that a 
book by one Julius Mosen had been published by Cotta’s company, the 
same company that published the AZ. This would be a conflict of interest, 
because the AZ reviewed the book in their literary section. The AZ wrote 
a denunciation of the RZ for their mistake. Marx opens his response to 
the AZ’s article with a line from Othello as an epigram: 


Es ist nur ein Geliist des Bluts, 
eine Nachgiebigkeit des Willens. 
(MEGA 1.1, 268) 


It is merely a lust of the blood 
And a permission of the will.’ 


The line is spoken in the play by Iago, one of Shakespeare’s arch villains. 
Iago is talking Roderigo down from his suicidal thoughts after it is revealed 
to the court that Desdemona has married Othello. Roderigo holds that 
since his love for Desdemona is part of his nature, and Desdemona has 
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now married Othello, then Roderigo should kill himself. Iago reframes 
love as sexual desire carried in the blood that is indulged by a permissive 
will. Baudissin’s translation of permissive—Nachgiebigkeit (1.3.157)— 
carries this connotation of laxity and indulgence. Iago’s tactics are cun- 
ning and treacherous. By quoting this line, Marx colours his critique of the 
AZ’s polemical tactics with Iago’s treachery. Then he seemingly lightens up 
his conceit and dresses up the Allgemeine Zeitung as a venerable old lady. 
Indeed, the AZ had been founded 44 years before the Rheinische Zeitung. 
Marx accuses the AZ of engaging in polemic with the RZ not on matters 
of political importance, but instead on trivial matters. Marx writes: 


...sie lauscht im Versteck, sie beobachtet von Weitem, sie erlauert 
den Augenblick, wo ihre Gegnerin die Toilette vernachlassigt, einen 
faux pas beim Tanze verbricht, ihr Schnupftuch fallen lat und 
- ,sie spreizt sich tugendlich und dreht sich weg“, sie schmettert 
den langverhaltenen, wohlmeinenden Aerger mit imperturbablem 
Aplomb, mit dem ganzen Zorn der Toilettepruderie in die Luft und 
ruft Deutschland zu: ,,Da seht ihr’s, das ist der Charakter, das die 
Gesinnung, das die Konsequenz der Rheinische Zeitung!“ ,,Dort ist 
Holle, dort ist Nacht, dort ist der Schwefelpfuhl, Brennen, Sieden, 
Pestgeruch, Verwesung — pfui, pfui, pfui! - Pah! Pah! - Gib etwas 
Bisam, guter Apotheker! “ 

(MEGA I.1, 268-9) 


...she lies in wait, she observes from afar, she lies in wait to ambush 
the moment when her opponent neglects her dress, makes a faux pas 
in her dance, drops her handkerchief and - “she spreads her [feath- 
ers] virtuously and turns away”, she blares the long suppressed, well- 
meant anger with imperturbable aplomb into the air, with all the 
indignation of prudery in dress, and calls out to Germany: “There 
you see it, that is the character, that the attitude, that the consistency 
of the Rheinische Zeitung!” “There is Hell, there is night, there is the 
sulphurous pit, burning, boiling, pestilence smelling, decaying — fie, 
fie, fie! - Pah! Pah! — Give me some civet, good apothecary!” 


The AZ, a venerable old lady in Marx’s conceit, is described as a petty 
woman who, instead of taking up matters of importance, watches those 
around her for trivial mistakes. She lies in wait, observes from afar, for 
her opponent to make a mistake in dress, or to drop a handkerchief. 
Marx is constructing a comedy of manners, but he has painted the set 
with Othello’s tragic hues with his epigram. When he brings in a dropped 
handkerchief as a prop, the comedy of manners suddenly turns deadly 
tragic. If the AZ is waiting for the handkerchief to fall, then she is Iago 
waiting to set up the tragic murder. Then, suddenly, with only a hyphen’s 
length break, Marx changes the set to King Lear. 
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The king, after having been usurped and dispossessed by his two old- 
est daughters, is madly ranting misogynistic fears about women. The full 
speech in Lear is: 


Behold yon simp’ring dame, 
Whose face between her forks presages snow, 
That minces virtue and does shake the head 
To hear of pleasure’s name — 
(4.6.116-19) 


Baudissen’s translation of the line, “that minces and does shake the 
head” is “sie spreizt sich tugendlich und dreht sich weg.” He makes use 
of a German saying in which spreading one’s feathers connotes vanity 
and conceit. However, the meaning remains the same: her facade is vir- 
tuous and prudish. In Lear’s madness, he places her face between her 
forks (legs), so that it is her genitals that look chaste. However, Lear 
then inverts the sexual valence of this image by claiming that women are 
centaurs, their top half belonging to God and their bottom half belong- 
ing to the devil. And in that bottom half there lies the burning, scalding, 
stinking, sulphurous pit at which Lear retches. With one allusion and 
two quotations, Marx moves his depiction of the AZ from petty prude 
to Iago-like tragic instigator to the very pit of hell in Shakespeare’s most 
anguished tragedy, King Lear. This is a dramatic form of logic in which 
Marx reveals the political consequences of the AZ’s polemic. The come- 
dic tone of the venerable lady conceit is turned over to reveal the rival 
newspaper’s wretched intent—death to political and press freedom. 

Marx maintains the connection with King Lear by quoting from it twice 
more in the article. He makes fun of the aim of the AZ’s polemic with Lear’s 
line: “Der Bursch fiihrt seinen Bogen wie eine Vogelscheuche: Spannt mir 
eine volle Tuchmacherrolle! — in’s Schwarze, in’s Schwarze! Hui!” (MEGA 
I.1, 270). This is Baudissin’s translation of Lear’s lines: “That fellow han- 
dles his bow like a crowkeeper: draw me a clothier’s yard. i’the clout, i’the 
clout! Hewgh! (4.6.87-8, 91-2). It is the mad king’s rant when he first 
comes into the scene at 4.6 and is seen by Edgar and heard by the blind 
Gloucester. At the end of the article Marx quotes from later in the scene. 
He writes that the AZ mistakes appearance for reality, but that: 


Handelte es sich um die geistige und wahre Wirklichkeit, die Rheinische 
Zeitung konnte der Augsburger mit Lear zurufen: Thu dein Aergstes, 
blinder Amor. Sieh nur die Schriftziige! Und die Augsburgerin wiirde 
mit Gloster antworten: War’n alle Lettern Sonnen, ich sah keine. 
(MEGA I.1, 271) 


When it is a matter of spiritual (geistig) and true reality, the Rheinische 
Zeitung could exclaim with Lear to the Augsburger: Do thy worst 
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blind Cupid. See these letterings! And the lady of Augsburg would 
with Gloucester answer: Were all the letters suns, I could see none. 


Marx’s ending maintains the conceit that the AZ is blind to important 
political matters, matters about Geist. And he might be bringing in a 
new message by leaving a lacuna in his quoting. Lear’s lines: “No, do thy 
worst blind Cupid, I’ll not love” (4.6.134), is spoken after Gloucester 
tries to gain recognition from his king. For the king to recognise his loyal 
subject is to love that subject. However, at this point in the play, Lear has 
shuffled off his royal clothing and power. What looks like madness on 
the surface can be read as the unravelling of the old code of power and 
loyalty. Marx’s quotation, “Thu dein Aergstes, blinder Amor...,” leaves 
unstated the end of Lear’s line, “ich will nicht lieben” —“I will not love.” 
Similarly, by November 1842, the Rheinische Zeitung, with Marx as its 
editor, is no longer loyal to the Prussian king. He’ll not love his monarch, 
no matter how well the loyal newspapers aim their polemic. 

Marx returns to his critique of the Allgemeine Zeitung in a couple 
of short blasts published on January 3rd and 12th, in which he enlists 
the help of Falstaff. Still keeping the conceit that the “lady of Ausburg” 
is old, Marx writes that he can only give the old lady a choice between 
being Doll Tearsheet and Mistress Quickly, a prostitute and a brothel 
owner, but that her “manly confession of faith” is to be expected from 
“the friend of those ladies,” from Falstaff.!* Marx then quotes Falstaff’s 
soliloquy about honour: 


Ehre beseelt mich vorzudringen. Wenn aber Ehre mich beim 
Vordringen entseelt? Wie dann? Kann Ehre ein Bein ansetzen? Nein! 
Oder einen Arm? Nein. Oder den Schmerz einer Wunde stillen? Nein. 
Ehre versteht sich also nicht auf die Chirugie? Nein. Was ist Ehre? 
Ein Wort. Was steckt in dem Wort Ehre? Was ist diese Ehre? Luft. 
Eine feine Nahrung! Wer hat sie? Er, der vergangenen Mittwoch 
starb! Fuhlt er sie? Nein. Hort er sie? Nein. Ist sie also nicht fihlbar? 
Fir die Todten nicht. Aber lebt sie nicht etwa mit den Lebenden? 
Nein. Warum nicht? Die Verlaumdung gibt es nicht zu. Ich mag sie 
also nicht. — Ehre ist nichts als ein gemalter Schild beim Leichenzuge 
und so endigt mein Katechismus. '° 

(4.1.134-46) 


Honour pricks me on. Yea, but how if honours pricks me off when I 
come on? How then? Can honour set a leg? No. Or an arm? No. Or 
take away the grief of a wound? No. Honour hath no skill in surgery 
then? No. What is honour? A word. What is in that word honour? 
What is that honour? Air. A trim reckoning! Who hath it? He that die 
a Wednesday? Doth he feel it? No. Doth he hear it? No. Is it insen- 
sible then? Yea, to the dead. But will it not live with the living? No. 
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Why? Detraction will not suffer it: — therefore I'll none of it. Honour 
is a mere scutcheon, and so ends my catechism. 


Falstaff’s speech serves to define a tendency in the play. David Scott 
Kastan explains: “Falstaff voices a kind of nominalism, the idea that 
essences do not exist in reality” (Henry IV, p1 312). The second tetralogy 
is Shakespeare’s study on the rise of political Machiavellianism, which 
can be thought of as a political form of nominalism. For Marx’s critique 
of the AZ, the consequence of this is that, without an understanding of 
essence, the AZ cannot understand philosophy, especially the Hegelian 
philosophy practised by the editor of the Rheinische Zeitung. And, as 
such, the AZ cannot be of any use to Germans as they develop their Geist. 

The quotation also allows Marx to suggest that the AZ is aligned 
with a certain political tendency. The speech is set on the battlefield at 
Shrewsbury. King Henry IV, his son Prince Hal, Falstaff and nobles parley 
with Worcester, who represents the rebels. Following the parley, Falstaff 
asks Hal to protect him if he should fall on the battlefield. Hal refuses, 
tells Falstaff that he “owest God a death,” and exits, leaving Falstaff 
onstage alone (5.1.126). The fat knight, who favours eating, drinking 
and drabbing over righteous combat on the battlefield, then delivers his 
speech, rhetorically proving the meaninglessness of honour. It cannot fix 
any wound received on the battlefield, because it is a mere word. It can- 
not help the dead. More important for Falstaff is a strategy to stay alive. 
He has no need for abstractions. In the parley, Worcester reminds Henry 
IV that he too did not honour either his word or the king. Henry IV, p1 
is the second play in the second tetralogy. In the first play, Richard IT, 
Bolingbroke is exiled and returns to England at the head of an army. 
He claims that he is only seeking his rightful inheritance, the duke- 
dom of Lancaster. Worcester and his family (Percy) supported him in 
this claim. However, Bolingbroke moved against Richard and seized the 
throne, becoming Henry IV. Bolingbroke is Shakespeare’s depiction of a 
Machiavellian character, a player for whom power is always preferred 
over principles. His son, Hal, is Machiavellian in a different way. He 
spends his youth consorting with the corrupt knight Falstaff and with the 
lower classes of his realm. He seems to be their friend—the basis upon 
which Falstaff asks the prince to save him on the battlefield—but he is 
better understood to be gathering information and strategy to more pow- 
erfully rule them when he becomes king. Shakespeare portrays Hal as a 
heartless power player. Hal tries to take his father’s crown before Henry 
expires. When he finally ascends to the throne at the end of Henry IV, p2, 
he has both Mistress Quickly and Doll Tearsheet arrested, and he refuses 
to recognise his former comrade Falstaff. In the final play of the second 
tetralogy, Henry V, the new king, invades France, commits war crimes, 
hangs one of his former tavern mates, Bardolph, for a petty crime, and 
has his way with the French Princess after he wins at Agincourt. All of 
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the main characters in the Henriad eschew essential abstractions such as 
honour for the politics of power. Falstaff’s humorously frank opportun- 
ism serves as an indicator of the more abhorrent political designs of the 
Lancastrian kings. 

When Marx lines up the Allgemeine Zeitung with Falstaff’s speech he 
is suggesting that the AZ, like the Lancastrians, are politically opportun- 
ist, or worse, Machiavellian. The consequence of this is that the AZ is 
as unethical and malevolent as Bolingbroke and Prince Hal. Marx’s use 
of the word manly, quoted apparently from the AZ’s polemic, might be 
an indication that Marx has a particular man in mind—Johann Georg 
Cotta, who runs the pro-business publishing powerhouse that owns the 
Allgemeine Zeitung. This rival newspaper is not a venerable old lady 
after all, but a scheming capitalist Machiavel. 


The Assemblies 


By 1842, when Marx wrote for the Rheinische Zeitung, the Prussian 
government had undergone a metamorphosis in the form of its power 
structure. The venerable power of the nobility, which is derived from 
birth, had been challenged by a succession of historical developments. 
In the 17th and 18th centuries, young noblemen, who helped conquer 
territory during the Prussian expansion, had been granted land and tax 
exemptions in return for their military service. These young lords are 
known as Junkers, derived from the label jung Herr (young lord).'” They 
were a hybrid form of landed power, their wealth derived from deeds, not 
merely from parentage. In the 18th century, both industry and enlighten- 
ment swept through Prussia, forcing the monarchy to adapt its form of 
rule. The role of the bureaucrat became central to Prussian administra- 
tion. One type of bureaucrat was, of course, Marx’s nemesis, the censor. 
In 1789, the French Revolution shook Prussia and the German states to 
their roots. The Germans attacked the French revolutionary army, but 
lost, and entered into a protracted process of retreat. On 14 October 
1806, the combined forces of Prussia and the other German states were 
defeated at Jena. Ten days later, the French army occupied Berlin and 
handed it over to their emperor, Napoleon. The War of Liberation from 
the French, which was not won by the Germans until 1814, transformed 
Prussia in significant ways. The geography of the German states was 
drastically changed, but so too was the way they would rule their lands. 
Prussia and the German states had now more completely entered the 
modern capitalist world system. Political power in this system required 
some level of representative governing. 

In 1823, Friedrich Wilhelm III created the Assemblies of the Estates 
(Landtag), whose job was to debate and vote on legislation. These assem- 
blies were provincial diets constituted by the propertied class, not only 
by the old nobility. The nobility now had to share power with the new 
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landowners and the fledging industrialists. The shift to financial power 
from feudal power did not bring about a radicalisation of freedoms; 
instead, it allowed the new class to wield the same level of authority over 
the people as the old aristocracy, but in a modern way. The debate on 
freedom of the press was at the centre of that shift. Some level of free- 
dom of the press was required by the Enlightenment, and its development 
into Hegelianism—the new state philosophy. Also, the capitalist impera- 
tive for free labour required at least a semblance of freedom. However, 
the need for centralised state control maintained limits on that freedom. 
The owners of the new daily in Kéln, the Rheinische Zeitung, were mem- 
bers of the liberal bourgeoisie who challenged the Prussian authoritarian 
tradition. The subheading on their front page was, “fiir Politik, Handel, 
und Gewerbe” (for politics, commerce, and industry). They had originally 
asked Friedrich List to be their editor. List was the author of national eco- 
nomic thinking and of the Zollverein that allowed the Prussians to turn 
their occupied provinces, including Rhineland, into semi-peripheral lands 
serving the hegemony of the Prussian core. List would have published a 
very different newspaper from what the RZ became in its short lifetime. 
But List could not take the post due to illness, so the owners asked List’s 
protégé, Gustav Hoffken, who was an editor at the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
to edit the Rheinische Zeitung. However, there was a political rift in the 
project: the owners and editor were liberals who favoured List’s national 
system of political economics, but the writers were Left Hegelians and 
socialists/communists. They refused to obey H6ffken and he refused to 
print their articles. H6ffken quickly left the post, and Moses Hess—one of 
the first self-proclaimed communists in history—served as the next editor. 
He brought Karl Marx on board as a writer. Later Adolf Rutenberg served 
as editor, and he also favoured the Left Hegelians but, due to Rutenberg’s 
incompetence, Karl Marx had to take up the duties of editor from October 
1842. Instead of pro-commerce liberals, the Rheinische Zeitung ended up 
being written by radicals. These radicals, led by Marx, wrote head-on cri- 
tiques of the laws being debated and written by the assemblies. 


Marx’s Article on Press Freedom 


Marx’s first article for the Rheinische Zeitung was published on 5 May 
1842, his 24th birthday. In this six-part article—from which the opening 
quotation of this chapter comes—he critiqued the government’s debates 
on press freedom, which had taken place the previous year at the Sixth 
Rhine Province Assembly, which met from 23 May to 25 July 1841, in 
Diisseldorf (MECW I, 740). Marx reports on this debate. 

He begins the article sarcastically: 


Zum Erstaunen des ganzen schreibenden und lesenden Deutschlands 
publicirte die “preufSische Staatszeitung” an einem schénen Berliner 
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Frihlingsmorgen ihre Selbstbekenntnisse. Allerdings wahlte sie eine 
vornehme, diplomatische, nicht eben kurzweilige Form der Beichte. 
Sie gab sich den Schein, ihren Schwestern den Spiegel der Erkenntnifs 
vorhalten zu wollen; sie sprach mystischer Weise nur von andern 
preufischen Zeitungen, wahrend sie eigentlich von der preufsischen 
Zeitung par excellence, von sich selbst redete. 

(MEGA I.1, 121) 


To the amazement of all writing and reading Germany, the Preufsische 
Staatszeitung, one fine spring morning in Berlin, published its self- 
confessions. Of course, it chose an elegant, diplomatic, not exactly 
amusing form for its confession. It gave itself the appearance of 
wanting to hold up the mirror of recognition for its sisters; it spoke 
mysteriously only about other Prussian newspapers, while it was 
really speaking about the Prussian newspaper par excellence, itself. 


Marx opens his career at the Rheinische Zeitung with an allusion to 
Hamlet. His line, “den Spiegel der Erkenntnif$ vorhalten” (to hold up the 
mirror of recognition) uses a notion from Hamlet’s speech to the players, 
that the purpose of theatre is “to hold as ’twere the mirror up to Nature” 
(3.2.21-2). This is rendered by A. W. Schlegel as, “der Natur gleichsam 
den Spiegel vorzuhalten” (3.2.24-5). Marx harnesses the prestige of 
Hamlet’s line in Germany to critique the undeveloped state of German 
Geist and to challenge Prussian adherence to its own German philoso- 
phy. Both Kant’s famous answer about what enlightenment is and Hegel’s 
notion of Geist require looking clearly in the mirror of self-recognition.'® 
A free press is key to allowing citizens the right to see that mirror. Only a 
free press can serve the development of the public’s Geist. 

Marx writes that the first condition for freedom is self-knowledge. 
He tells his readers that what they see in the Preussische Zeitung’s self- 
confession is: “das erste Erwachen des halbofficiellen PrefSkindes zum 
Selbstbewuftsein” (MEGA I.1, 122) (The first awakening to self-con- 
sciousness of a semi-official press-child). The word freedom in Marx’s 
early journalism always rests upon two meanings. It refers to the political 
notion of freedom, which is, in this case, press freedom, but it also car- 
ries the sense of Hegel’s notion of freedom, which is to allow the logic 
to unfold. In the Phenomenology of Geist, this unfolding occurs as con- 
sciousness becomes aware of itself through the mutual recognition of the 
self and the other. Immediate self-certainty is sublated (aufgehoben) by 
what it is not. The self is mediated by the other. It comes to know itself 
because it contains difference in itself. This unfolding requires that Geist is 
open to an absolute flux (absolut wechselnde). In Hamlet, King Claudius 
will come to know himself when he is shown his offence depicted in the 
play performed at the court. A play, as a work of art that mirrors the con- 
flicts of its time, stands as an other in encounter with its audience. A free 
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press, as a work of journalism that reports the conflicts of its time, stands 
as an other in encounter with its readers. The audience’s and readers’ cer- 
tainty of self gains determination through this encounter with the other. 

At this point in the Phenomenology of Geist, a danger arises in the 
stage called self-consciousness (Selbstbewuftsein). Having come to self- 
consciousness from its encounter with the other, Geist develops a Desire 
(Begierde). Hegel writes that “the satisfaction of Desire...is the reflec- 
tion of self-consciousness into itself, or the certainty that it has become 
truth.”? Having superseded the other to attain its determination, self-con- 
sciousness would like to go it alone and treat the other with indifference. 
The recognition of a separate otherness that gives self-consciousness its 
determination is an ambiguity. It must supersede this ambiguity. However, 
Hegel writes, “this ambiguous supersession of its ambiguous otherness 
is equally an ambiguous return into itself.” To resolve the ambiguity, 
each party in the encounter seeks the death of the other; they enter into 
a life and death struggle. Hegel calls this struggle Lordship and Bondage 
(Herrschaft und Knechtschaft). The way forward out of this struggle is 
for both the self and the other—two self-consciousnesses—to see their 
own reflection in the mirror of the other’s recognition. Hegel calls this 
mutual recognition. When Marx writes that the Preussische Zeitung is 
undergoing its “first awakening to self-consciousness of a semi-official 
press-child,” he situates the struggle for a free press and the state news- 
paper’s role in it within Hegel’s phenomenology of Geist. He says PZ’s 
standpoint is “kindlichsinnnlichen” (childish-sensuous) (MEGA _ 1.1, 
124). The paper is only just coming to have self-consciousness when it 
writes instructions to the other papers about how they should obey press 
censorship, instructions which, Marx writes, serve as a mirror for its own 
self-consciousness. 

Marx ends the first part of the article with a surprising move. He writes: 


Deren Vertheidiger auf diesem Landtag im Ganzen kein wirkliches 
Verhaltnif zu ihrem Schiitzling haben. Sie haben die Freiheit der 
Presse nie als Bediirfnis kennen gelernt. Sie ist eine Sache des Kopfes, 
an der das Herz keinen Theil hat. 

(MEGA I.1, 125) 


The defenders of the press in this assembly have on the whole no 
real relation to their charge (ward). They have never come to know 
freedom of the press as a need. For them it is a matter of the head, in 
which the heart plays no part. 


One component of what Marx is doing here is to make it clear that the 
members of the assembly—people with property and power who were 
appointed—have structural privileges in Prussia, and whose need for a 
free press is not as vital as those who do not have the same privileges. 
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Then, surprisingly, Marx moves the location of this need from the head 
to the heart. It is customary for philosophical abstractions to be con- 
ceived of as existing in the head. The word geistig, which defines the 
consciousness about which both Marx and his predecessor, Hegel, are 
talking, means intellectual, mental and spiritual, in the sense of critical 
consciousness about one’s ontology. Marx does not abrogate the place- 
ment of vital need in the intellect so much as he adds a new location for 
Geist—the heart. To clarify what he means by locating the vital need in 
the heart, Marx cites a notion from Goethe about art: 


Gothe sagt einmal, dem Maler gliickten nur solche weiblichen 
Schénheit, deren Typus er wenigstens in irgend einem lebendigen 
Individuum, geliebt habe. Auch die PrefSfreiheit ist eine Schénheit - 
wenn auch grade keine weibliche - die man geliebt haben mufs, um 
sie vertheidigen zu kénnen. Was ich wahrhaft liebe, dessen Existenz 
empfinde ich als eine nothwendige, als eine, deren ich bediirftig bin, 
ohne die mein Wesen nicht erfiilltes, nicht befriedigtes, nicht vollstan- 
diges Dasein haben kann. Jene Vertheidiger der Pref$freiheit scheinen 
vollstandig da zu sein, ohne dafs die Prefsfreiheit da ware. 

(MEGA I.1, 126) 


Goethe once said that the painter succeeds only with a type of femi- 
nine beauty which he has loved in at least one living person. Freedom 
of the press is also a beauty—if not exactly a feminine one—which 
one must have loved to be able to defend it. What I truly love, I 
find its existence to be vital; whilst I am in need of it, I cannot have 
a complete existence. Those defenders of press freedom [he means, 
ironically, the members of the assembly] appear to fully exist without 
there being press freedom. 


At one level, Marx is strengthening his reader’s feelings for his support 
of a free press by describing the passion of the heart one feels when one 
is in love. At another level, the word Dasein, which means existence in 
this sentence, also carries a philosophical weight derived from its place 
in Hegel’s Logik, as determinate being, which is the basis for being 
Something (Etwas). In this case, Geist has no determination without a 
free press, which it desires as much as its beloved. However, the signifi- 
cant shift being made here is to set the argument on a material basis. 

A painting of a beautiful woman is a representation of that beauty; it is an 
abstraction executed technically by an artist. Goethe’s statement about the 
living precedent of beauty marries that abstraction with a material source— 
the beloved herself. The living painter has fallen in love with a living woman. 
This love has material sequelae that may include physical pleasure, repro- 
duction and social arrangements. The relationship of abstraction with mate- 
riality in the quotation from Goethe serves as a formula by which Marx can 
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relate the abstract notion of a free press with its material conditions. The 
assembly, constituted of wealthy and powerful men, have the privilege to 
consider the free press only as an abstraction, as a representation they can 
debate without ever having loved it in their hearts. The rest of the people 
living in the German states, oppressed politically and economically, have a 
material need to critique the existing conditions of their land. An effective 
free press that contributes to political change can result in a betterment 
of material conditions: food on the table, crops in the field, the right to 
work and improved living conditions. Marx uses the heart to stand for these 
material conditions. He can now use the image of the heart throughout the 
article to stand for what has been ripped from the people who do not have 
freedom of the press. These are the “bodies without hearts” to which Marx 
refers in the quotation that begins this chapter. 

In the second part of the article, published on 8 March 1842, Marx 
uses a quotation from A Midsummer Night’s Dream. He develops an 
argument in this section that the state of “the liberal opposition shows us 
the level of a political assembly, just as the opposition in general shows 
the level of development that a society has reached.”*! “What mirror,” 
Marx asks, “could reflect the inner nature of the assembly better than 
the debates on the press?””? The state newspaper holds that the evils that 
could be unleashed by freeing the press are worse than the evil of press 
censorship itself. They even write that press censorship has been a basis 
for improving the press! Marx takes up his satirical pen: 


Der grote Redner der franzésischen Revolution, dessen voix tou- 
jours tonnante noch in unsere Zeit heriiber tont, der Lowe, den man 
selbst briillen h6ren mufSte, um ihm mit dem Volke zuzurufen: “Gut 
gebrillt, Lowe!”, Mirabeau hat sich in Gefangnissen gebildet. Sind 
deswegen Gefangnisse die Hochschulen der Beredtsamkeit? 

(MEGA I.1, 128) 


The greatest orator of the French Revolution, whose voix toujours 
tonnante still echoes in our day; the lion, whose roar one must have 
heard for oneself in order to join with the people in calling out to 
him, “Well roared, Lion!” Mirabeau had formed himself in prison. 
Are prisons therefore schools of eloquence? 


This quotation is from the Mechanicals’ play before the court in Act 5 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Demetrius sarcastically shouts this line 
when Snug roars onstage and Thisbe runs away, dropping her mantle. 
At first glance, Marx is sourcing the slapstick tone of the Mechanicals’ 
performance for his critique of the Preussische Zeitung’s argument in 
favour of press censorship. However, as with most of Marx’s uses of 
Shakespeare, he drags in layers of meaning from the play, which can be 
used to further uncover the contradictions of what he is writing about. 
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In the first act of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Peter Quince announces 
to the Mechanicals that the piece they will submit to the court for per- 
formance at the wedding festivities is “The most lamentable comedy and 
most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisbe” (1.2.11—2). This is one obvi- 
ous clue that the Mechanicals’ performance will be an inversion of the 
source story, Pyramus and Thisbe, which Shakespeare found in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. Ovid’s story is a tragedy, not a comedy. However, it 
works as a hilarious slapstick scene in Shakespeare’s play—at least on 
the surface. In Act 3, the Mechanicals meet in the woods to rehearse and 
work out how to perform their parts. Bottom warns his fellow players 
that they cannot represent a lion onstage at court, for it will scare the 
ladies. He suggests that instead of depicting Ovid’s lion in terrifying real- 
ism, Snug should let his face be shown through the lion’s disguise and 
explain to the ladies that he is not a lion, but actually Snug the joiner. 
In Act 5, when the Mechanicals perform the play at court, Snug comes 
onstage in his lion costume and says: 


You ladies, you whose gentle hearts do fear 
The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on the floor. 
May now perchance both quake and tremble here, 
When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar. 
Then know that I, as Snug the joiner, am 
No lion fell, nor else no lion’s dam. 
For if I should, as Lion, come in strife 
Into this place, ’twere pity on my life. 
(5.1.217-24) 


Duke Theseus declares the character “a very gentle beast, and of a good 
conscience” (5.1.225), thereby allaying the Mechanicals’ fear of frighten- 
ing the court. The Athenian court’s authoritarian power is the political 
setting of this scene. The same is true for the Babylonian setting of Ovid’s 
Pyramus and Thisbe. Ovid depicts two lovers who die when they try to 
circumvent the prohibitions of those in power. This is also the fate of the 
two lovers in the Shakespeare play that Dream is twinned with, Romeo 
and Juliet. In A Midsummer Night’s Dream the court prohibits the lov- 
ers’ love, and the sentence for transgression is death or exile to a nunnery. 
Underneath the fairies and festivities of A Midsummer Night’s Dream sits 
the structural reality that Theseus’ court is brutal. Bottom is not so silly 
in worrying that he and his troupe might come to a bad end if they upset 
the court with their performance. When Marx quotes from this play, he 
brings both the slapstick tone and its tragic undertone to his article. 
Here is what it looks like when one applies both aspects of the prec- 
edent play to the situation of press censorship in Prussia and its occupied 
territories. Similar to Bottom, the Preussische Zeitung fears that a free 
press that accurately represents the conditions of the people will scare the 
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court—Prussia and its occupied territories. The paper calls for press cen- 
sorship, and this serves a similar function to Snug’s prologue. At the risk 
of entering into ridiculousness, which is actually how Marx’s humour 
paints the state newspaper, Marx shows that the defenders of press cen- 
sorship want to mute the roar of the lion of a free press who might make 
the people, who are afraid of the smallest monstrous mouse, quake and 
tremble. The lion of the free press should not show the real strife of the 
land on the stage of the printed press. If he did, ’twere pity on his life. 
Indeed, the Prussian court did close Marx’s Rheinische Zeitung for rep- 
resenting the lion as a lion, as it were. Further, the ladies on the stage in 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream are Hippolyta, the queen of the Amazons, 
and Hermia and Helena, two lovers who risked their lives in the woods 
for their respective loves. These are hardly women who fear small mice 
and theatrical depictions of lions. Similarly, the liberal Rheinische Zeitung 
found it silly that the state newspaper would think that the population of 
the German states would be afraid of a free press veraciously reporting 
on the matters of their land. 

In the rest of the article, Marx analyses the historical development of 
a government that makes press censorship laws. He describes the type of 
existence (Wesen, in the philosophical sense) of the free and the unfree 
press. He works through the jurisprudential basis of press laws. He writes 
that the government regards a free press as an illness, and that “censor- 
ship...is a country surgeon who knows only a single mechanical panacea 
for everything, the scissors.””> Marx then writes the paragraph discussed 
at the beginning of this chapter, which contains the images in which press 
censorship puts out the eyes of the people and cuts into their flesh. 

At the end of the article, published as part 6 on 19 May 1842, Marx 
returns his readers to Hamlet. He handles the question of the relation- 
ship of one type of freedom to another: freedom of the press, freedom of 
private property and freedom of the assembly. Marx writes: 


...aber der loyale Freund der Freiheit, dessen Ehrgefiihl schon verletzt 
wiirde, wenn er abstimmen sollte: Sein oder Nichtsein der Freiheit? 
Dieser Freund wird stutzig vor dem eigenthiimlichen Material, in 
welchem die Freiheit erscheint, er verkennt in der Art die Gattung, er 
vergifst tiber der Presse die Freiheit, er glaubt ein fremdes Wesen zu 
beurtheilen und verurtheilt, indem er der Pref$freiheit das Urtheil sprach. 

(MEGA 1.1, 169) 


But the loyal friend of freedom, whose sense of honour would cer- 
tainly be offended if he should have to vote: Freedom, to be or not to 
be? This friend becomes perplexed in front of the peculiar material in 
which freedom appears. He mistakes the type of species. He forgets 
about press freedom. He believes he is judging an alien being and 
condemns it by pronouncing the verdict on the freedom of the press. 
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The quotation from Hamlet sweeps all of the points Marx makes in this 
article into one judgement: will freedom be—legally, materially, philo- 
sophically? That is the question central not only in Marx’s critique of 
press censorship in his first article for the Rheinische Zeitung, but also in 
another long article for the paper, in which he takes on, for the first time 
in his writing life, the economic question. 


Marx's Article on The Theft of Wood 


The second article that Marx wrote for the Rheinische Zeitung about 
the proceedings of the Sixth Rhine Province Assembly was banned by 
the censors.** The article was concerned with a conflict between the 
Catholic Archbishop in K6ln and the Prussian government. They dis- 
agreed about how to raise children of mixed Catholic—Protestant mar- 
riages. The debate escalated to the point where the government of 
Friedrich Wilhelm III arrested Archbishop Clemens August von Droste- 
Vischerung for treason. Wilhelm’s son, Friedrich Wilhelm IV, retracted 
the charges when he ascended to the throne, and the Prussians had to 
clean up a public relations mess. Marx writes to Ruge that he was happy 
that, “before the entire world, Prussia has kissed the Pope’s mule.” There 
is not enough evidence to count this line as a deep allusion to Oberon 
causing Titania to make love to an ass. However, in a study such as 
the present one, Shakespearean meanings swarm around the lines under 
consideration. 

Marx began his third article, about the proceedings of the Sixth 
Rhine Province Assembly in October 1842, after he had become edi- 
tor of the paper. The article, “Debatten tiber das Holzdiebstahls-Gesetz” 
(“Debates on the Law on Thefts of Wood”), was published in five parts 
on October 25, 27, 30 and November 1 and 3, 1842. Its byline is “Von 
einen Rheinlander” (by a Rhinelander) (MEGA I.1, 199). In it, he takes 
up a problem that arose from the Mosel wine crisis. This is a pivotal 
point in the development of Marx’s thinking. It is the first place where 
he takes up the economic question. Seventeen years later, Marx writes 
in his preface to the 1859 A Contribution to the Critique of Political 
Economy: 


In the year 1842-3, as editor of the Rheinische Zeitung, I first found 
myself in the embarrassing position of having to discuss what is 
known as material interests. The Debates of the Rhine Province 
Assembly on the theft of wood and the division of landed property 
[enclosures]; the official polemic started by Herr von Schaper, then 
Oberprasident of the Rhine Province, against the Rheinische Zeitung 
about the condition of the Mosel peasantry, and finally the debates 
on free trade and protective tariffs, caused me in the first instance to 
turn my attention to economic questions.”° 
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In this article, Marx keeps the economic question tightly bound with the 
political question. As his critique of private property unfolds, it becomes 
clear that Marx is making a radical shift in his thinking about the state. 
His final move is accomplished using a long quotation from the trial 
scene in The Merchant of Venice. 

Marx begins the article by setting the stage. He writes: “Wir spielen 
jetzt auf ebener Erde. Bevor wir zu der eigentlich irdischen Frage in 
ihrer Lebensgrdfse...itibergehen” (MEGA I.1, 199). Clemens Dutt in the 
MECYW translates this line as, “We have now come down to ground 
level. Before we proceed to the really earthly question in all its life- 
size...” (MECW 1, 224). The translation is functionally correct, but it 
misses the multiple layers of meaning in Marx’s sentences. “Spielen” 
means to play, and “Erde” means earth, soil and ground. Marx writes 
that he will work on a ground-level theme, a theme more material than 
press freedom, but he also conveys a theatrical metaphor. The woods, 
which are being enclosed as private property by the Prussian state, are a 
theatrical stage where political actors are performing (spielen) a tragic 
drama. The setting of this drama is the moist earth of the woods just 
outside Marx’s hometown, Trier, where the victims of the Mosel Wine 
Crisis are collecting fallen wood for cooking and for their steam wine 
presses. 

Marx writes that he will give the readers a “Genrebilder” (a genre 
painting) which reflects the Geist of the assembly. He will paint a 
tableau of the class conflict; this is the first instance where Marx 
writes about classes. Throughout his writings, beginning with this 
article, Marx will use theatrical metaphors to depict the drama of 
the class struggle. In the first part of the article, Marx lists the char- 
acters. He writes of the Ritterschaft, the feudalist knightly class, and 
of the new class of profiteers who own the forests. Then he writes 
of the politically and socially propertyless, the poor. To escalate the 
scorn conveyed in his description, Marx writes that the privileges 
of the upper classes stem from a time when humans were, similar to 
animals, connected to each other through a natural and fixed system 
of inequality: 


Eben so zehrt im Feudalismus die eine Race an der andern bis zu der 
Race herab, welche, ein Polyp, an die Erdscholle gewachsen, nur die 
vielen Arme besitzt, um den obern Ragen die Friichte der Erde zu 
pfliicken, wahrend sie selbst Staub zehrt. 

(MEGA I.1, 205) 


Similarly, in feudalism, one species feeds on another, right down to 
the species, which, like a polyp, grows on clods of soil, which only 
owns many arms, in order so the upper classes gather the fruits of the 
earth, while they feed on dust. 
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The poor are like polyps, living on dirt clods, feeding on dust (Staub). 
This is the third soil image in Marx’s opening setting: Erde, irdischen, 
Staub—earth/soil, earthly, dust.** He establishes his setting using elemen- 
tal materialist images. Marx’s discussion about laws and rights—both 
abstract concepts—is set in this earthy soil. Shakespeare constructs the 
same dialectic in Hamlet’s speech after Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are 
forced to admit that they were sent for to spy on Hamlet. Hamlet says: 


What a piece of work is man — how noble in reason; how infinite in 
faculties, in form and moving; how express and admirable in action; 
how like an angel in apprehension; how like a god; the beauty of the 
world; the paragon of animals. And yet to me what is this quintes- 
sence of dust??’ 

(2.2.269-74) 


In Hamlet, Shakespeare tightly joins superlunary abstractions—angels 
and gods—with sublunary material—maggots and dust. The lower forms 
are hyperbolic examples of materiality. They provoke uncanny disgust. 
Similarly, Marx, in his first description of the working class in his writ- 
ings, brings the imagery down to elemental levels—polyps growing on 
dirt clods, feeding on dust. 

Once Marx establishes the tableau of class relations, he reports their 
positions in the assembly on the theft of wood. The knightly class holds 
that “It is because pilfering wood is not held to be a theft that it occurs so 
often.”** The campaign to define wood-gathering as a crime inaugurates 
a historical move in the German states—the enclosure of common lands. 
If the government can shift the definition of gathering wood in the forest 
from pilfering to theft, then they can shift the status of the forests from 
common land to private property. Two questions arise from this shift: 
first, in whose interest is this legal change being made? Second, how does 
it change the tableau of class relations? Marx writes: 


But over what are we arguing? The assembly dismisses the difference 
between gathering fallen wood, infringement of forest regulations, 
and theft of wood. It dismisses the difference of the activity when 
determining the offences, when it is a question of the interests of the 
forest rule infringers, but they recognise them when it is about the 
interests of the forest owners. 

(MEGA 1.1, 203) 


Marx uses this difference to map out class inequality. Once Marx estab- 
lishes this inequality, he begins to describe inversions that arise from it. 
With these inversions in place in his argument, he begins to develop the 
notions of commodity fetishism and reification that will later become 
central to Marxism. 
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Inversions are common in Marx’s writing, even in his juvenilia. At one 
level, they carry wit in his arguments. He begins the Theft of Wood article 
with the line: “Wir haben bisher zwei grofe Haupt- und Staatsaktionen 
des Landtags geschildert, seine Wirren in Bezug auf die Prefsfreiheit und 
seine Unfreiheit in Bezug auf die Wirren” (MEGA I.1, 199) (So far, we 
have outlined two most important state acts of the assembly, its confu- 
sion in relation to press freedom and its unfreedom in relation to the con- 
fusion). Marx wittily spins the two problems, press censorship and the 
church conflict, around each other in his sentence. The word Unfreibeit 
reminds his readers that the government censored his entire article on the 
church conflict. Then Marx employs inversions to depict how the new 
laws on the theft of wood destroy the lives of the wood gathers. 

The members of the assembly complain that the wood gatherers are 
making gashes in young trees and then collecting the wood when they 
die. In his analysis of this complaint, Marx constructs an inversion that 
may be the first expression of his notion of commodity fetishism. He 
writes: 


Man kann unméglich auf elegantere und zugleich einfachere Weise 
das Recht der Menschen vor dem Recht der jungen Baume nieder- 
fallen lassen. Auf der einen Seite nach Annahme des §. steht die 
Nothwendigkeit, daf$ eine Masse Menschen ohne verbrecherische 
Gesinnung von dem griinen Baum der Sittlichkeit abgehauen und 
als Raffholz der Holle des Verbrechens, der Infamie und des Elends 
zugeschleudert werden. Auf der anderen Seit nach Verwerfung des 
Paragraphen steht die Méglichkeit der MifShandlung einiger jungen 
Baume und es bedarf kaum der Anfiihrung! Die hélzernen Gétzen 
siegen und die Menschenopfer fallen! 

(MEGA I.1, 201) 


One cannot possibly find a more elegant and at the same time simpler 
way of making the rights of people fall before the rights of young 
trees. On the one side, after the acceptance of the paragraph, stands 
the imperative that a mass of people without a criminal disposition 
are cut down from the green tree of morality and hurled like fallen 
wood into the hell of criminality, infamy, and misery. On the other 
side, after the rejection of the paragraph, stands the possibility that 
some young trees will be mishandled, and it hardly needs to be said 
that the wooden idols triumph and the human sacrifices fall! 


In this article, Marx has so far been describing how the theft of wood 
laws are being written in the interest of the wealthy owners and at the 
expense of the poor. However, in this inversion, a new character has been 
introduced—the young trees—and these trees have come to enjoy more 
rights than the poor. As they are lifted to this position, the trees become 
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idols (G6tzen). That is to say that they are fetishised, or ascribed qualities 
that they do not have. The law makes them into private property, and 
this private property gains the right to live, while the poor lose that right. 

During a discussion of the legal machinations of the assembly, Marx 
writes: “...so ligt das Gesetz und der Arme wird einer gesetzlichen Lige 
geopfert” (MEGA I.1, 202) (The law lies and the poor are sacrificed 
to a legal lie). This inversion makes the rhetorical imagery harsher; the 
wood gatherers die as the commodity idols triumph. The conceit that 
people are sacrificed to a law presages a slaughter that will be carried 
out in Germany in the next century. This forewarning is not uncommon 
in the Vomarz German states. Heinrich Heine writes in his 1823 tragedy 
Almansor, “Das war ein Vorspiel nur, dort wo man Biicher / Verbrennt, 
verbrennt man auch am Ende Menschen” (That was only a prelude, there 
where one burns books, one burns also people in the end).” 

Giorgio Agamben’s critical response to the Holocaust—his notions of 
the state of exception and bare life—may be useful here for looking at 
Marx’s critique of the theft of wood laws. In the state of exception, the 
sovereign transcends the rule of law to accomplish his political objectives. 
He removes the will of the people from its place in the fabric of the state. 
Depending on the degree of his objectives, the sovereign may strip the 
people of their rights and protection under the law, even to the point of 
bare life, and relegate them to existing as beings outside the boundaries of 
humanity. In the Prussian laws that Marx critiques in the Theft of Wood 
article, the state of exception is achieved through the privatisation of for- 
merly communal property, through enclosures. Marx’s inversion registers 
a situation in which rights held by the people are taken away from them 
and given to commodities. The trees of the privately owned forests have 
the right to live, while the people are forbidden from gathering wood 
for fuel even if they are starving. People are sacrificed to the commodity 
idols. However, this state of exception does not look like a state of excep- 
tion, because it is established as a law by the assembly. 

In a strikingly prescient rhetorical move, Marx uses the trial scene from 
The Merchant of Venice to elaborate his point. He writes: 


Das Privatinteresse macht eine Sphare, worin ein Mensch feindlich 
mit ihm zusammentrifft, zur Lebenssphare dieses Menschen. Es 
macht das Gesetz zum Rattenfanger, der das Ungeziefer vertilgen 
will, denn er ist kein Naturforscher und sieht deshalb in den Ratten 
nur Ungeziefer. 

(MEGA I.1, 210) 


Private interest makes one sphere, where a person meets hostilely 
with him, into this person’s whole sphere of life. It makes the law a 
rat catcher, who wants to exterminate vermin, then he is not a natu- 
ral scientist, but therefore sees rats only as vermin. 
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In the next paragraph, Marx states that the state should protect its citi- 
zens, but: 


Das Interesse aber ist praktisch und Nichts praktischer auf der Welt, 
als dafs ich meinen Feind niederstofe! “Wer haft ein Ding und bracht’ 
es nicht gern um! lehrt schon Shylock.” 

(MEGA I.1, 211) 


Interest, however, is practical, and nothing in the world is more prac- 
tical than to strike down one’s enemy. “Hates any man the thing he 
would not kill” Shylock already taught us. 


Marx’s allusion to and quotation from The Merchant of Venice point to 
the opening of the trial scene in which Shakespeare registers the historical 
shift from feudal economics to merchant capitalism. The ethical shock 
of the new system depicted in Shakespeare’s scene, set in early modern 
Venice, was replicated throughout history when the new economic sys- 
tem spread through Europe. Capitalism radically transformed ethics, 
jurisprudence and politics. Marx sources conceptual resources from 
Shakespeare’s dramatic depiction of this shock to use in his 1842 article. 
These concepts include the privileges and subsequent new ethics of pri- 
vate property, the new capitalist jurisprudence, the commodification of 
all spheres of life, and the inhumanity of the new profit-based system. 

The trial scene is set in the Senate House in Venice. The characters 
onstage include the Duke and the Magnificoes; the merchant, Antonio; 
his friend who asked for the loan, Bassanio; and their friends, Gratiano 
and Salerio. They are present to answer the case in which Antonio for- 
feited on a bond from Shylock the Jew and is now subject to pay the 
penalty. The payment of the forfeiture, a pound of his flesh to be cut from 
around his heart, will kill him. Shylock is called into court and asked, 
once again, by the duke not only to drop his claim to the pound of flesh, 
but also to forgive some of the principal in light of Antonio’s unfortu- 
nate shipwreck losses. Shylock refuses, and it is in his refusal speech that 
Shakespeare registers the brutal logic of the new economic system. This 
scene will serve Marx conceptually to register the logic of the new laws 
on the theft of wood. 

Shylock frames his speech—at the beginning and end of it—with the 
threat that Venice will lose its international reputation as a merchant 
town if it does not uphold his contractual claim. If mercy can soften a 
contract, then contracts hold little power. He explains why he refuses the 
payment of three times the amount of the principal, which Bassanio has 
sourced from Portia’s wealth. Shylock says: 


What if my house be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleased to give ten thousand ducats 
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To have it banned? What, are you answered yet? 
(4.1.43-S) 


Shylock is testing the reliability of the new monetary contractual jurispru- 
dence in merchant capitalism. Will it stand firm even in the face of caprice? 
Does the new monetary-based system give the new wealth the same privi- 
leges that birth gave the nobility? Marx uses this dramatic framework to 
ask if laws established by private interest afford the right to be upheld 
even if the violators would die were they to obey the new law. 

Shylock then gives examples of other irrationalities: people who can- 
not stand the sight of a cooked pig or the sight of a cat, people who cry at 
the sound of bagpipes. He states his reason for holding to the bond is that 
he hates Antonio. Antonio’s friend, Bassanio—for whom the loan from 
Shylock was acquired—engages the Jew. He tells him that he is unfeeling 
and cruel. Shylock responds that he is not bound to please Bassanio with 
his answers. Later in the scene, Portia, disguised as the lawyer Balthasar, 
asks if Shylock has a surgeon to stop Antonio’s blood; Shylock answers by 
querying if that is stipulated in the contract. With these answers, he reg- 
isters the contractual inhumanity of the new economic system. Shylock, 
who won the forfeiture legally, and the German forest owner in Marx’s 
article, who will benefit from the new law on the gathering of wood, are 
not bound to be merciful. 

Bassanio explodes with a powerful line written in solid iambic pentam- 
eter: “Do all men hate the things they do not love?” Shylock responds 
with a trochee: “Hates any man the thing he would not kill?” He inverts 
the act of hating to the accented beginning of the line. Bassanio replies 
that “Every offence is not a hate at first!”, and Shylock makes it clear 
that he hates Antonio because Antonio has hurt him in the past: “What, 
wouldst thou have a serpent sting thee twice?” (4.1.65—8). The exchange 
recapitulates the religious conflict that drives the antagonism between the 
men. Similarly, Marx will use Shylock’s lines to uncover the class conflict 
that drives the assembly’s legalistic proceedings. 

Marx shows how property relations engender hatred: 


Die kleine, hélzerne, geistlose und selbstsiichtige Seele des Interesses 
sieht nur einen Punkt, wo sie verletzt wird, gleich dem rohen 
Menschen, der etwa einen Vortibergehenden fir die infamste, ver- 
worfenste Kreatur unter der Sonne halt, weil diese Kreatur ihm auf 
seine Hihneraugen getreten hat. 

(MEGA I.1, 210) 


The petty, wooden, geist-less and selfish soul of interest sees only one 
point, the point in which it is wounded, like a coarse person who 
regards a passer-by as the most infamous, depraved creature under 
the sun because this unfortunate creature has trodden on his corns. 
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For Marx, it is the structural conditions of private property—the social 
relations—that give rise to the ethical and emotional relations of class 
hatred. 

On the other side of the class divide sit the poor wood gatherers. Marx 
writes the logic of their position: 


Man wird finden, daf$ die Gewohnheiten, welche Gewohnheiten der 
ganzen armen Klasse sind, mit sicherm Instinkt das Eigenthum an 
seiner unentschiedenen Seite zu fassen wissen, man wird nicht nur 
finden, dafs die Klasse den Trieb fishlt, ein natiirliches Bediirfnif, 
sondern eben so sehr, daf sie das Bediirfnif$ fiihlt, einen rechtlichen 
Trieb zu befriedigen. 

(MEGA I.1, 208) 


It will be found that the customs, which are customs of the entire 
poor class, are based with a sure instinct on the indeterminate aspect 
of property; it will be found out not only that this class feels an urge 
to satisfy a natural need, but equally that it feels the need to satisfy 
a rightful urge. 


Marx will logically derive the right of the poor to gather wood as a means 
to counter the right of the forest owner to commodify wood. He writes 
that in the organic process of wood dying and falling in the forest, human 
poverty “senses a beneficent power more humane than human power.” 
Fallen wood is “alms of nature” (Almosen der Natur) for the poor, and 
just as the wealthy have “no claim to alms distributed in the street,” they 
also have no claim to these alms (MEGA I.1, 209). 

The distinction between inhumane economics and humane woods can 
also be found in a plot pivot point of Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens. 
In Act 4, Timon leaves Athens for the woods. He contrasts the moneyed 
culture in the city to the wildness of the woods. In the middle of a long 
rant against Athens, Timon says: 


Nothing Pll bear from thee [Athens] 
But nakedness, thou detestable town. 
Take thou that too, with multiplying bans. 
Timon will to the woods, where he shall find 
Th’unkindest beast more kinder than mankind 
(4.1.32-6) 


This play will become central to Marx’s critique of capitalism. He does 
not quote from it or allude to it yet in 1842, but he will soon begin to 
quote from it in all of his economic writings. 

In the third instalment of the article, on 30 October 1842, Marx cri- 
tiques the Prussian state for falling short of Hegel’s philosophical ideal 
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of the state. In Hegel’s lectures on the philosophy of right, he begins by 
deriving the drive to acquire private property as the material expression 
of Geist. However, this drive can lead to Unrecht (not-right) if it is not 
superseded by groupings that include the drives of others. These group- 
ings are the family, the corporation and the state. The role of the state 
is to protect the general rights of all by superseding the private rights 
of each one. Marx shows that the theft of wood legislation fails Hegel’s 
specifications. He asks, “sind nicht beide, der Waldeigenthiimer und der 
Forstfrevler, Staatsbiirger?” (are not both the forest owners and the for- 
est rulebreakers citizens of the state?) (MEGA I.1, 214), and should not 
they both be protected by the state? Then Marx writes that the state 
has the means and the duty to act with reason, universality and dignity 
towards the rights of the incriminated person. However, the owner of 
private property cannot be expected to do this, because private property 
does not contain the soul of the state. Marx accuses private interest of 
dragging the state down to its level: 


Since private property does not have the means to raise itself to the 
standpoint of the state, the latter has the obligation to lower itself to 
the irrational and illegal means of private property. 

(MEGA I.1, 215) 


In this manner, the state adapts and restricts itself to the narrow limits of 
private property. And then: 


Private interest is sufficiently crafty to intensify this consequence to 
the point where private interest in its most restrictive and paltry form 
makes itself the limit and rule for the action of the state. 

(MEGA I.1, 215) 


In this article Marx calls out the Prussian state not only for being a defec- 
tive state, but for being completely subsumed to the will of the owners 
of private property. The Prussian state has failed to advance beyond even 
the first step in Hegel’s philosophy of right. Instead of protecting against 
the Unrecht of one-sided personal will, the state subsumes its citizens to 
the will of private property held in the hands of the wealthy few. When 
the private property exerts power, backed by the state apparatus, over 
human lives, brutality ensues. To suggest just how brutal, Marx employs 
the name of one of the most brutal characters in the Shakespearean 
canon: Richard III. 

In the fourth instalment of the article, on 1 November 1842, Marx 
shows that the real reason for the law is to profit from the punishment 
for the theft of wood. When the poor are caught gathering fallen wood 
in the forest, the punishment is a fine to be paid to the forest owner. The 
assembly, run by the wealthy, has turned wood-gathering into a crime so 
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that they can capture the poor and extract money from them. The for- 
est owner makes money from the fines, which are sometimes fourfold 
to eightfold the value of the wood. If the infringers cannot pay, they are 
arrested and handed over to the forest owner to perform forced labour. 
Marx writes that: “Das Verbrechen wird zu einer Lotterie, in welcher der 
Waldeigenthiimer, wenn das Gliick will, sogar noch Gewinnste ziehen 
kann” (MEGA I.1, 225) (Crime becomes a lottery on which the forest 
owner, if he is lucky, can even win a prize). 

The official in charge of handling the apprehension and penalising of 
the person caught gathering wood is the burgomaster. He must, in the 
words of the spokesman for the assembly, perform “a beautiful act [eine 
sch6ne Handlung] to lead the convict away from the wrong road and 
back to the right path” (MEGA I.1, 220).°° Marx shows how, under the 
system of government being constructed by the assembly, the burgomas- 
ter can only work in the interest of the forest owner. Marx mocks the 
situation by writing: 


Eine schéne Handlung! Nur eine einzige schone Handlung! Ein 
Konigreich fiir eine sch6ne Handlung! Aber die einzige schéne 
Handlung, die in Vorschlag gebracht wird, soll der Herr Biirgemeister 
zum Besten des Herrn Waldeigenthiimers vollzeihen. 

(MEGA 1.1, 224) 


A beautiful act! Just one single beautiful act! A kingdom for a beau- 
tiful act! But the only beautiful act that has been proposed is that 
which Herr Burgomaster has to perform for the benefit of Herr 
Forest Owner. 


Marx quotes from or alludes to Shakespeare’s Richard III at least 12 
times in his collected works. In most cases, he quotes the “kingdom for 
a horse” line. On the surface, Marx is ridiculing his subject. However, 
underneath that surface, sits Richard, who is one of Shakespeare’s 
most brutal Machiavels. In this quotation, Marx ridicules the state for 
its incompetence as a state charged with protecting its citizens, but the 
specific Shakespearean instance delivers the tragic weight of the play to 
Marx’s critique of the Prussian state. 

Shakespeare’s Richard III is an exemplary model of the sovereign 
in Agamben’s state of exception. He manoeuvres himself into power 
through extralegal, unethical and even inhumane actions. He positions 
himself above the law. In doing so, he excludes, breaks off and kills any- 
one he needs to in order to reach the throne. He kills his brother, the 
Duke of Clarence, the young princes, the nobles, Hastings, Buckingham 
and Rivers. He marries and then discards Anne. Once Richard decides 
these characters are a hindrance to his ascension, they lose their status, 
are reduced to bare life and are easily killed. Similarly, as suggested by 
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Marx’s use of the quotation from Richard III, the wood gatherers, citi- 
zens of a supposed enlightened state that protects its citizens, are thrown 
into a state of bare life when wood-gathering, an activity already evidenc- 
ing their precarity, is made illegal. Without the wood they gather from 
the forest, some of these victims of the Mosel wine crisis will perish in a 
famine. 

Those who risk arrest for wood-gathering could end up being caught, 
fined and thrown into forced labour if they cannot pay the fine. In the last 
instalment of the article, published on 3 November 1842, Marx writes: 


...but in §19 the mask is discarded and the surrender of not only the 
money, but the criminal himself, not only the man’s purse, but the 
man himself, is demanded. 

(MEGA I.1, 229) 


Then Marx quotes the reversal in the trial scene in The Merchant of 
Venice where Portia defeats Shylock: 


Doch wir sind einmal so weit. — Der Waldeigenthiimer erhalte an die 
Stelle des Holzblockes einen ehemaligen Menschen. 


Shylock. Hochst weiser Richter! — Spruch war’s — macht euch fertig. 
Porcia. Wart’ noch ein wenig: eins ist noch zu merken. 
Der Schein hier gibt Dir nicht ein Tropfchen Blut, 
Die Worte sind ausdriicklich, ein Pfund Fleisch; 
Nimm denn den Schein und nimm Du Dein Pfund Fleisch; 
Allein vergiefSest Du, indem Du schneidest, 
Nur ein Tropfen Christenblut, so fallt 
Dein Hab und Gut, nach dem Gesetz Venedigs 
Dem Staat Venedigs heim. 
Graciano. O weiser Richter! — merk Jud! Ein weiser Richter. 
Shylock. Ist das Gesetz? 
Porcia. Du sollst die Akte sehen. 
Und Ihr sollt die Akte sehen! 
(MEGA 1.1, 230) 


We have, however, reached a point where the forest owner, in exchange 
for his block of wood, receives what was once a human being. 


Shylock. Most learned judge! —- A sentence! Come, prepare! 
Portia. Tarry a little; there is something else. 

This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 

The words expressly are “a pound of flesh”: 

Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh; 

But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
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One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 

Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 

Unto the state of Venice. 

Gratiano. O upright judge! Mark, Jew. O learned judge! 
Shylock. Is that the law? 

Portia. Thyself shall see the act. 

You, too, should see the act! 


The quotation pulls together many of the points made by Marx in this 
article. The state, working for the moneyed class, will act in accordance 
with the interests of that class. Their laws are written and interpreted in 
the interests of private property. Shylock, the Jewish moneylender, the 
abhorred outsider, tries to use the laws of the moneyed class to win at their 
game. In the end, he loses, for the game is stacked against him. And once 
Portia has him on her hip, he is thrown out of the protection of the state. 
Shylock is stripped of his wealth, and his life is handed over to the mer- 
chant—to private interest—to dispose as he wishes. Antonio does not kill 
him, but instead he forces Shylock to convert; he rips out his living spirit, 
his religion, his heart. Before the play, Shylock had lost his wife. During the 
play, he loses his servant, his daughter and his wealth. Without his family, 
his religion and his wealth, Shylock is emptied of life. In his final statements 
to the court, which Marx will quote later in Capital Vol. 1,>' Shylock says: 


Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that. 
You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house. You take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 
(4.1.370-4) 


Marx’s article follows the logic of Shakespeare’s play. The first act of the 
play paints the tableau of the different interests by introducing the charac- 
ters and their needs: Bassanio requests to borrow money from Antonio in 
the first scene. In the second scene, Portia discusses with Nerissa the suitors 
who have come to try for her hand with the caskets. The antagonism in 
the plot is set in motion in the third scene, when Bassanio and Antonio ask 
Shylock for a loan. Similarly, Marx introduces his readers to the antago- 
nists in his drama by describing the social and economic classes involved 
in the debate on the theft of wood. The middle of both Shakespeare’s play 
and Marx’s article is centrally concerned with interrogating the dramatic 
relations of the antagonists. At the climax of both texts, appearances that 
have been presented are unmasked and inverted. In the play, the mer- 
cantile Venetian state, seemingly built upon the new fairness of reasoned 
contractual relations, is shown to be false. At the trial, Portia uses a trick 
to strip Shylock of the forfeiture he legally won, and then the court strips 
him of his wealth and his religion. In Marx’s article, the Prussian state and 
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its provincial assembly is tested against the Hegelian ideal and found to 
be deficient. At the end, Marx shows that the new law is actually meant to 
capture the poor and take both their money and their freedom. In a move 
that will foreshadow the development of the German camps, Marx shows 
that the state is a sovereign who throws its vulnerable citizens into a state 
of bare life that includes forced labour and death. 

After writing this article, Marx begins to critique the state itself. He not 
only critiques Prussia for not living up to Hegel’s ideal of a state, but he 
begins to question the notion of the state in itself. By the end of the year, 
1842, he will follow the conclusions from these articles in the Rheinische 
Zeitung and begin the second major metamorphoses of his life—from 
Left Hegelian to revolutionary communist. 


Critique of the State 


As Marx worked through his critique of Prussia’s laws on press censor- 
ship and on the theft of wood, it became clear to him that the Prussian 
state was not what it said it was. Marx wrote in a set of unpublished 
notes from 12 February 1843: 


Hegel in his day believed that he had laid the basis for the Prussian 
constitution in his philosophy of law, and the government and the 
German public concurred in this belief. One way by which the gov- 
ernment proved this was the official dissemination of his writings; 
the public, however, did so by accusing him of being the philosopher 
of the Prussian state. * 

(MECW 1, 362) 


And then he writes: 


Far from intending to attack the basis of the Prussian constitution, 
therefore, the Rh. Z. on the contrary, was convinced that it was 
attacking only deviations from this basis. 

(MECW 1, 362) 


In a letter that Marx ghost-wrote for Engelbert Renard, the manager of 
the Rheinische Zeitung, to the Oberprasident of the Rhine Province, von 
Schaper, he writes that: 


The Rh. Zeitung was the first Rhenish, and in general the first South 
German, newspaper to introduce the North-German Geist, the 
Protestant Geist, in the Rhine Province and in South Germany, and 
how could the divided races be more inseparably linked than by spir- 
itual (geistige) unity, which is the soul of political unity and its only 
guarantee against all external storms.* 
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As a Left Hegelian working for a liberal newspaper, Marx’s position was 
still situated in the promise of the philosophically derived state. In his 
statement above, that promise is aligned with the ideal of the North- 
German (Prussian, Berlin-based Hegelian) philosophy. However, his 
critique proved a different reality. Instead of an enlightened monarchy 
coming into being as a rational state, guided by philosophy, Marx found 
the Prussian government to be a despotic state that combined the author- 
itarianism of feudalism with the cold brutality of the newly hegemonic 
capitalist economic system. 

With its proscription of press freedom and its ban on newspapers who 
pushed against this injunction, the government ripped the heart out of 
the people’s political Geist. With its law on the theft of wood, the gov- 
ernment enclosed the woods, constructed a scheme for the forest owners 
to make money off the misery of the impoverished, and threw the poor 
into a state of bare life, handing their body and freedom over to private 
interests. 

In a polemic against the rival newspaper, the Kélnische Zeitung, Marx 
uses a multi-layered paraphrase and allusion to Henry IV, p1 as sup- 
port for his critique of the other paper’s position. This was about the 
Communal Reform, a proposed reform in which Prussian absolutism 
would be strengthened through the “abolition of progressive elements 
in local government” (MECW I.1, 745, fn 100).** The KZ’s article was 
called “Summing up.” After challenging the KZ’s argument, Marx writes: 


Die Truppen, welche die Recapitulation fiir sich aufmarschiren laft, 
gleichen mit wenigen Ausnahmen den Rekruten des Falstaff. Sie tau- 
gen nur dazu, die Bresche mit Gedankenleichen zu fiillen. Genug des 
Todtengrabergeschafts! 

(MEGA I.1, 252-3) 


The troops that the “Summing up” deploys on its side resemble, with 
few exceptions, Falstaff’s recruits: all they are good for is to fill the 
breaches with the corpses of thoughts. Enough of the grave-digger 
business! 


For the purposes of his argument, Marx simply means that the KZ’s 
arguments are no more effective than the nearly dead men in Falstaff’s 
company. Falstaff reports in a soliloquy that his troops look like he “had 
unloaded all the gibbets and pressed the dead bodies. No eye had seen 
such scarecrows...there’s not a shirt and a half in all [his] company, and 
the half-shirt is two napkins tacked together” (4.2.36-7, 41-2). When 
Prince Hal questions his choice of recruits, Falstaff answers: “Tut, tut, 
good enough to toss; food for powder, food for powder. They’ll fill a pit as 
well as better” (4.2.64-5). The KZ’s summing up argument is full of dead 
thoughts, similar to how Falstaff’s company is full of nearly dead men. 
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However, by paraphrasing this scene, Marx has pulled in more of the 
context of the play to his article. Falstaff is the clown of the Henriad. 
His corruption is a reflection of the Lancastrian court: Bollingbroke’s 
Machiavellianism and his son’s stratagems and betrayals. 

It is no surprise that when Falstaff is ordered to muster a company, 
he runs a scam that yields him loads of money and an army of can- 
non fodder. His long soliloquy describing the men works doubly, firstly 
through its comedic tone, but secondly to foreshadow the wars and death 
of English men that will result from Lancastrian machinations. These 
tones slide into Marx’s article through the paraphrase. Marx is joking 
about the uselessness of the KZ’s argument, but he is also warning about 
the death of the German Geist and even of the death of German people if 
the KZ and the Prussian government win this political battle. 

There is also an allusion to another play in Marx’s line. Marx writes 
that the KZ’s summing up is like Falstaff’s troops, corpses to fill “die 
Bresche”—the breach. However, Falstaff does not say “breach”; he says 
that the men can fill a “pit.” Schlegel and Vof correctly translates this as 
“Grube,” while Wieland translates the word as “Graben” (ditch).*> The 
image of dead men to fill a breach comes from Henry V, the play where 
Shakespeare depicts Prince Hal as king. The famous line to which Marx 
alludes is Henry’s: “Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more, 
/ Or close the wall up with our English dead” (3.1.1-2). Then, in the next 
scene, Bardolph yells: “On, on, on, on, on, to the breach, to the breach!” 
(3.2.1). Schlegel translates breach as Bresche. The scene is Henry’s siege 
of Harfleur, a scene presaged by Falstaff’s comment to Hal, when he was 
still the prince. Falstaff, the knowing clown, presages that underneath the 
superficial patriotism of King Henry V will be a death-drive that would 
make corpses out of English men. If Marx made this switch in the word- 
ing on purpose, then it can be asserted that he meant to bring in this 
meaning from Henry V. Since it is known that Marx frequently cited 
from memory, this could also have been a parapraxis—a mistake made 
when repressed material arises from the unconscious to influence con- 
scious language. In this case, one could suggest that the mistake gives one 
a clue that Marx read the Henriad critical of Henry V. 


Marx’s Metamorphosis 


It is difficult to pinpoint the exact moment when a transformation 
occurs in a thinker’s consciousness. Rarely does the thinker state that 
he is undergoing the transformation. He may not even know that he is 
changing. However, significant markers may be found in the thinker’s 
writings. In Marx’s case, it is clear in his 1844 writings—“On the Jewish 
Question,” the “Introduction to A Contribution to a Critique of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right” and the posthumously published Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844—that he is no longer writing as a Left 
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Hegelian in 1844. He argues a case against the capitalist state in the first 
two and declares himself in support of communism in the third one. This 
study of Marx’s 1842-3 articles for the Rheinische Zeitung allows one to 
trace Marx’s critique of the Hegelian state, and the logical steps he takes 
on his way to becoming a communist. The four Shakespearean plays that 
Marx used most during this period—The Merchant of Venice, King Lear, 
Hamlet and Henry IV, p1—are all potent critiques of states. Marx’s use 
of these plays not only served his writing against Vormarz Prussia, but 
also served the development of his consciousness against capitalism and 
the modern state that works in its interest. There is a very specific point 
in his Rheinische Zeitung journalism that may be the key moment when 
Marx’s logic unfolds itself out of the contradictions of the capitalist state 
and is ready for his move into becoming an anti-capitalist and anti-state 
revolutionary. 

In June 1842, the Prussian government decided to create an all-German 
Assembly of the Estates in lieu of a constitution. This was a sham repre- 
sentative body elected by the Provincial Assemblies.*°° Marx wrote an arti- 
cle critiquing the Allgemeine Zeitung’s statements on the topic. He wrote 
the first two parts of his three-part article—“The Supplement to Nos. 
335 and 336 of the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung on the Commissions 
of the Estates in Prussia”—on the 10th and 19th of December. These 
were published on the 11th and 20th. Then Marx travelled to Kreuznach 
to spend the winter holidays with Jenny. The Rheinische Zeitung had 
received an order from the government to answer some questions about 
its loyalty or to cease publication. Marx assigned the task of answering 
the questions to Peter Coblenz, the RZ’s Mosel correspondent. Around 
23 December, Marx received a letter in Kreuznach informing him that 
Coblenz would not be able handle the task. Marx would have to write 
the response himself. He did write the response, starting on 1st January 
1843, and published it on the 15th, but before doing that, Marx dashed 
back up to K6éln to write the third part of the article on the Commissions 
of the Estates. He wrote the article on the 30th and it published on the 
last day of the year 1842. 

Marx writes: 


Ware diese politische Verselbststandigung der Sonderinteressen eine 
Staatsnothwendigkeit, so ware sie nur die Erscheinung von einer 
innern Krankheit des Staats, wie ein ungesunder Korper in Polypen 
nach Naturgesetzen ausschlagen muf. 

(MEGA I.1, 285) 


If this political unmanageability of particular interests were a neces- 
sity for the state, it would be merely the external sign of an internal 
sickness of the state, just as an unhealthy body must break out in 
polyps according to natural laws. 
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The state against which Marx has been duelling during his tenure at the 
Rheinische Zeitung is sick. It does not function as a state should; instead, 
it works in the interest of the wealthy owners of private property. Can the 
Prussian state be cured of this illness? Marx’s answer, his last paragraph 
of 1842, is an instance of the dialectical logic of political representa- 
tion so faithful to Hegel’s method that it not only proves the Prussian 
state to be irreparably flawed, but it also begins an argument that will 
prove Hegel’s philosophy of the state to be flawed according to Hegelian 
method: 


Vertretung werden ist tberhaupt etwas Leidendes; nur das 
Materielle, Geistlose, Unselbststandige, Gefahrdete bedarf einer 
Vertretung; aber keine Element des Staates darf materiell, geist- 
los, unselbststandig, gefahrdet sein. Die Vertretung darf nicht als 
die Vertretung irgend eines Stoffes, der nicht das Volk selbst ist, 
sondern nur als seine Selbstvertretung begriffen werden, als eine 
Staatsaktion, die, nicht seine einzige, ausnahmsweise Staatsaktion, 
sich nur durch die Allgemeinheit ihres Inhalts von den tbrigen 
Aeuferungen seines Staatslebens unterscheidet. Die Vertretung 
darf nicht als eine Konzession an die schutzlose Schwache, an die 
Ohnmacht, sondern muf vielmehr als die selbstgewisse Lebendigkeit 
der héchsten Kraft betrachtet werden. In einem wahren Staate gibt 
es kein Grundeigenthum, keine Industrie, keinen materiellen Stoff, 
die als solche rohe Elemente mit dem Staat ein Abkommen treffen 
kénnten, es gibt nur geistige Machte und nur in ihre staatlichen 
Auferstehung, in ihrer politischen Wiedergeburt sind die natirlichen 
Machte stimmfahig im Staate. Der Staat durchzieht die ganze Natur 
mit geistigen Nerven und an jedem Punkt muf es erscheinen, daf 
nicht die Materie, sondern die Form, nicht die Natur ohne den Staat, 
sondern die Staatsnatur, nicht der unfreie Gegenstand, sondern der 
freie Mensch dominirt. 

(MEGA 1.1, 285) 


In general, to be represented is something suffering (MECW has 
“passive”); only what is material, spiritless (Geistlose), unable to rely 
on itself, imperilled, requires representation; but no element of the 
state should be material, geist-less, unable to rely on itself, imperilled. 
Representation must not be conceived as the representation of some- 
thing that is not the people itself. It must be conceived only as the 
people’s self-representation, as a state action which, not being its sole, 
exceptional state action is distinguished from other expressions of its 
state life merely by the universality of its content. Representation 
must not be regarded as a concession to defenceless weakness, to 
impotence, but rather as the self-reliant vitality of the supreme force. 
In a true state there is no landed property, no industry, no material 
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thing, which as a crude element of this kind could make a bargain 
with the state; in it there are only spiritual (geistige) forces, and only 
in their state form of resurrection, in their political rebirth, are these 
natural forces entitled to a voice in the state. The state pervades the 
whole of nature with spiritual (geistigen) nerves, and at every point it 
must be apparent that what is dominant is not matter, but form, not 
nature without the state, but the nature of the state, not the unfree 
object, but the free human being. 


First, Marx makes it clear that the state is not meant to be merely a 
concession to the weak by allowing them representation in the decision- 
making bodies of the state. As long as there are politically weak citizens 
of a state, that state is not functioning correctly. The Prussian monarchy 
can never construct a “true state” (a state derived from German phi- 
losophy) by opening the doors of its feudal palaces to any number of 
representatives of the citizens it controls and the lands it occupies. It will 
not be a better state simply by increasing the catchment of its assemblies. 
The entire project of state-building in the German states has begun the 
wrong way around. Instead, Marx, still working within the Hegelian 
framework, begins from Geist. As an abstraction, it must be sublated in 
order to gain determination. This is to say that it must be annihilated by 
a material force; it is then resurrected in the material force, and is car- 
ried in the material force, lending it determination. Hegel accomplishes 
this step, in his Philosophy of Right, by resurrecting Geist as the will to 
private property. Marx will argue against this move one year later, at 
the end of 1843, in his critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. In his 
article on the last day of 1842, Marx unfolds the logic of Geist not as 
private property, but as political power. Marx’s state is not something 
that stands over the people and allows them access through represen- 
tation. Instead, Marx’s notion of the state is the network of geistigen 
nerves extending between the people as a political whole. The state is the 
form of necessary connections between free human beings. They are free 
not only because they are not controlled by an authoritarian state, but 
because they are the state of freedom that results when the logic unfolds 
without hindrance. Marx’s philosophical state is more like a rhizome 
than the model suggested by Hegel. Marx comes to understand, through 
his analysis of the Prussian state and its Provincial Assemblies, that this 
form of the state, working through the power of free people, is impos- 
sible under capitalism. 

Three weeks after the publication of this article, the Prussian govern- 
ment shut down the Rheinische Zeitung, giving it a date of 1 April to 
cease publication. Marx stepped down from the editorship on 17 March 
1843 and left Kéln. He travelled to Kreuznach, married Jenny in June, 
and the two of them moved to Paris to begin publishing a communist 
newspaper—the Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbiicher. 
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Notes 


1 


2 


10 


11 


All citations to King Lear are from the Arden Third Edition edited by R. A. 
Foakes, 1997. 

The theory of Nachtraglichkeit is fundamental to Freud’s psychoanalysis. 
It was re-read and re-emphasised by Jean Laplanche in his writings. John 
Fletcher has built a theory of the scenography of trauma from Freud’s and 
Laplanche’s work. Fletcher’s notion of scenography can be useful in the 
model of deep allusion. See Freud and the Scene of Trauma, 2013. 

See McLellan, Karl Marx, 46-7 and Sperber 78-83 for a discussion of the 
people who founded the Rheinische Zeitung. 

Marx and Ruge later founded the Deutsch-Franzésiche Jahrbucher in Paris in 
1844. This will be the topic of Chapter 4 of this book. 

See Ambrosi 77-8 for a description of Ludwig von Westpahlen’s final days. 
It would be shorthand psychoanalysis to suggest here that the image of goug- 
ing Gloucester’s eyes triggers Marx’s castration anxiety. While he did most 
likely, like all boys in modern life, suffer this anxiety to some degree, and 
while Freud holds that gouging eyes is a symbol of castration, Freud would 
also not offer that construction to a patient until clues for it arose from that 
patient’s free association. These clues do not arise from the little that is known 
about Marx’s childhood sexual life. 

Marx’s reading of Hegel is not as disciplined as it should have been. While it 
is true that Hegel is an idealist, and that he begins his Logic with non-material 
being, empty of all determination, it is also true that Hegel held that abstrac- 
tions do not come before the material world. Nature is all there is, and the 
dialectic is its inner movement, not its teleology. 

Marx may have sourced this image from Heinrich Heine. Heine’s poem 
“Verkehrte Welt” opens with the line, “Das ist ja die verkehrte Welt, / Wir 
gehen auf den Kopfen!” (This is indeed the inverted world, / We go about on 
our heads). The image of going about on one’s head can also be traced back to 
Georg Biichner’s novella Lenz, where Heine may have read it. Biichner was, 
similar to Heine, a radical poet, part of the Young Germany movement, and 
a great reader of Shakespeare. Engels also writes in his 1886 philosophical 
critique, Ludwig Feuerbach, that Hegel’s dialectic “was turned over, or rather 
turned off its head on which it was standing, and placed upon its feet” (44). 
Allein die Philosophen wachsen nicht wie die Pilze aus der Erde, sie sind die 
Friichte ihrer Zeit, ihres Volkes, dessen subtilste, kostbarste und unsichtbarste 
Safte in den philosophischen Ideen rouliren. Derselbe Geist baut die philoso- 
phischen Systeme in dem Hirn der Philosophen, der die Eisenbahnen mit den 
Handen der Gewerke baut. Die Philosophie steht nicht aufSer der Welt, so 
wenig das Gehirn aufer den Menschen steht, weil es nicht im Magen liegt; 
aber freilich die Philosophie steht frither mit dem Hirn in der Welt, ehe sie mit 
den FiifSen sich auf den Boden stellt, wahrend manche andere menschliche 
Spharen langst mit den FiifSen in der Erde wurzeln und mit den Handen die 
Friichte der Welt abpfliicken, ehe sie ahnen, daf$ auch der ,,Kopf* von dieser 
Welt oder diese Welt die Welt des Kopfes sei. Weil jede wahre Philosophie 
die geistige Quintessenz ihrer Zeit ist, muf$ die Zeit kommen, wo die 
Philosophie nicht nur innerlich durch ihren Gehalt, sondern auch auferlich 
durch ihre Erscheinung mit der wirklichen Welt ihrer Zeit in Bertthrung und 
Weschselwirkung tritt (MEGA I.1, 183). 

Walter Scott was another one of Karl Marx’s favourite authors. See Prawer 
386, 396. 

There are clues that Baudissin’s translations may have been rush jobs to some 
extent. Of the 20 plays that Tieck’s team had to finish for the collection, 13 
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12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 
18 


19 


20 


21 


were completed by Baudissin. This is more than twice the number of Dorothea 
Tieck’s six plays and many more than the one play Ludwig Tieck translated 
himself. The publisher was desperate for the project to be completed—sub- 
scribers were angry—and Baudissin may have been brought onto the team to 
help them catch up. Dorothea Tieck reports in a letter that she had to help 
Baudissin with the more difficult verse parts of Much Ado About Nothing 
(Balloit, 2008, 192). Tieck would meet with his team for correction sessions 
every afternoon. It is possible that Baudissin, whose primary profession was 
diplomacy not translation, may not have given the translations the precision 
that other translators did. 

His book Herr Vogt, discussed in Chapter 6 of the present work, is a good 
example of this. 

See Sammons’ biography of Heine, on 133, 137-9, 172, 174-5 and 242, for 
details of Heine’s work with Cotta. See Pinkard’s biography of Hegel, 110, 
401-2, 535 and 540, for details of Hegel’s and Eduard Gans’ (Marx’s philoso- 
phy professor at Berlin) connection to Cotta. A. W. Schlegel also published 
some of his journal work with Cotta. See Paulin’s biography of Schlegel 146. 
All citations from Othello are to the Arden Third Edition, edited by E. A. 
Honigmann, 1997. 

This is the second of over 30 instances in Marx’s writing where he uses Falstaff 
intertextually, including quoting his lines, alluding to him or using him in a 
metaphor. Marx quotes from the Henry plays more than any other plays. 

A. W. Schlegel’s translation of Falstaff’s speech, which Marx quotes, is faithful 
to Shakespeare’s original. However, one deviation exists in Marx’s quota- 
tion: Shakespeare writes that honour is “a trim reckoning.” Schlegel translates 
reckoning correctly as Rechnung, but Marx writes, “Eine feine Nahrung!” 
The primary meaning of Nahrung is meal, food. However, an older use of 
Nabrung denotes Erwerb, Verdienst, Einkommen, Vermdgen (purchase, 
profit, income, assets). See the entry in Grimm’s Deutsches Woterbuch 
for Nahrung. It is not clear why Marx substituted the word Nahrung for 
Rechnung. If it was conscious, he may have been adding to his conceit of the 
venerable lady of Augsburg and her fine ways. If it was a parapraxis, then 
one might speculate using the available evidence. Is it possible that one mean- 
ing of Nahrung, sustenance, might have been carried in Marx’s unconscious 
either as a fear that without his post at the Rheinische Zeitung, which was 
about to be closed by the government, he would not be able to afford food, 
or that if the Prussians continued their unfair economic policies, the famine in 
the Mosel Valley would continue, or both? 

Clark 155-6. 

In 1784, Kant answered the question—‘“ What is enlightenment?”—posed by 
the Reverend Johann Friedrich Zéllner. The first paragraph of Kant’s essay 
became a central definition for the Enlightenment. Kant writes that enlighten- 
ment is the courage to know something without needing guidance from other 
people. Only once this state has been achieved can a person claim to have 
exited his nonage and reached autonomy. 

“Die Befriedigung der Begierde ist zwar die Reflexion des Selbstbewiiftseins 
in sich selbst oder die zur Wahrheit gewordene Gewifheit” (Phanomenologie 
des Geistes 144). 

“Dies doppelsinnige Aufheben seines doppelsinnigen Anderseins ist ebenso 
eine doppelsinnge Riickkehr in sich selbst” (Phanomenologie des Geistes 146). 
“Die liberale Opposition zeigt uns den Hohestand einer politischen 
Versammlung, wie die Opposition iiberhaupt den Hohestand einer Gesellschaft” 
(MEGA 1.1, 126). 
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“Welche Spiegel kénnte also den innern Charakter des Landtags treuer 
zuriickgeben, als die Prefs-Debaten?” (MEGA I.1, 127). 

“Die Censur...ist ein Chirurg vom Lande, der nur ein mechanisches 
Universalmittel fiir Alles kennt, die Scheere” (MEGA I.1, 151). 

Marx tells Arnold Ruge in a 9 July 1842 letter that the article he had been 
writing about the church conflict between the Prussian government and the 
Archbishop of K6ln had been deleted by the censor (MECW I.3, Translated 
by Clemens Dutt, 390). 

Im Jahr 1842-43, als Redakteur der “Rheinische Zeitung“, kam ich zuerst 
in die Verlegenheit iiber sogenannte materielle Interessen mitsprechen zu 
miissen. Die Verhandlungen des Rheinischen Landtags tiber Holzdiebstahl 
und Parzellirung des Grundeigenthums, die amtliche Polemik, die Herr 
von Schaper, damals Oberprasident der Rheinprovinz, mit der Rheinischen 
Zeitung iiber die Zustande der Moselbauern er6ffnete, Debatten endlich iiber 
Freihandel und Schutzzoll, gaben die ersten Anlasse zu meiner Beschaftigung 
mit 6konomischen Fragen (MEGA II, 2, 99-100). 

The image of humans as dust is, of course, also Biblical. At Genesis 2.7, God 
forms people from dust, and in Ecclesiastes 3.20 people are said to come from 
dust and turn to dust again. The Luther Bibel uses the word Erde (earth) in 
Genesis 2.7 and Staub (dust) in Prediger 3.20. Marx’s article sits in an inter- 
textual network with Hamlet and the Bible. 

A. W. Schlegel translates this line as: “was ist mir diese Quintessenz von 
Staub” (2.2.26-7). 

“dafs eben, weil man es nicht fiir einen Diebstahl halte, Holz zu entwenden, 
dies so haufig geschehe” (MEGA I.1, 200). 

Heine, Almansor, Kindle location 132. 

“eine schéne Handlung, den Strafling vom Abwege auf den rechten Weg 
zuriickzufiihren.” 

In the section of Capital Vol. 1, where Marx shows how large-scale industry 
“does away with all repose, all fixity and all security as far as the worker’s 
life-situation is concerned; how it constantly threatens, by taking away the 
instruments of labour, to snatch from his hands the means of subsistence, and 
by supressing his specialised function, to make him superfluous” (618). Here 
Marx footnotes Shylock’s line: “You take my life / When you do take the 
means whereby I live.” 

Translated by Clemens Dutt. 

“Die Rh. Zeitung war das erste rheinische und tiberhaupt siiddeutsche 
Blatt, welches den norddeutschen Geist, den protestantischen Geist, in die 
Rheinprovinz und Suddeutschland einfiihrte und wodurch k6énnte man die 
getrennten Stamme unzertrennlicher binden als durch geistige Einheit, welche 
die Seele und die einzige Garantie der politischen Einheit gegen alle ausseren 
Stiirme ist!” (MEGA III.1, 34). 

Translated by Clemens Dutt. 

For Vofs, see his 1822 translation of Henry IV, in Shakespeares Schauspiele 
von Johann Heinrich Vof§ und dessen Sohnen Heinrich Vof§ und Abraham 
Vo. Vierte Band, erste Abtheilung, published by FB. Mecklerschen 
Buchhandlung, Suttgart. For Wieland see Projekt Gutenberg: www.projekt- 
gutenberg.org/shakespr/heinrch4/hein4143.html. 

See MECW Vol. 1, 747, fn 110 for details on the Assembly of the Estates. 


4 “The Point Is to Change It” 


On 19 June 1843, in the Wilhelmskirche of Bad Kreuznach, Karl Marx 
and Jenny von Westphalen married. They honeymooned at the Rheinpfalz 
in Schaffhausen, Switzerland, and returned to Kreuznach, travelling 
through Baden-Baden (Institut fiir Marxismus-Leninismus, ZK, SED, 
Mobr und General 204). It was now their turn to start a life together. 
Karl and Jenny began their married life during the seven-month interval 
between his departure from the editorship of the Rheinische Zeitung in 
Koln and his arrival in Paris as editor of a radical journal, the Deutsch- 
Franzosische Jabrbiicher. Two reports about their honeymoon raise ques- 
tions about their lifestyle. What sort of life would they construct and 
what role would their love for Shakespeare have in it? 

Firstly, Marx studied and wrote profusely during these seven months. 
Extant notebooks from the Kreuznach period indicate that he surveyed 
European and world history—composing annotated timelines of the major 
events, commenced a critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right and began a 
systematic study of contemporary political economists. He wrote exten- 
sive notes from his readings, and wrote drafts of his first two explicitly 
communist essays—“On the Jewish Question” and the “Introduction to a 
Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right”—to be published in the journal 
he founded in Paris. The quantity of work accomplished and the dates of 
the notebooks indicate that he studied and wrote during his honeymoon, 
and during the two months after they got back, before they moved to Paris 
in October 1843 (Peters 41). This evidence gives rise to a question: did he 
abandon his new wife immediately after the wedding and bury himself 
in his books? Jenny Marx biographer Lutz Graf Schwerin von Krosigk 
writes that “he cannot have had much time left for his young wife” (46). 

The second report reveals that Karl and Jenny gave away most of the 
money they were gifted for their wedding. Jenny says that they stored 
the money in a chest and left it open on a table in their room for needy 
friends to take as much as they needed (McLellan, Karl Marx 66, Gabriel 
46, Neffe 108). Biographers cite this as an act of irresponsibility and a 
sign of future financial recklessness. 
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Reading this evidence in light of the findings of the present study 
allows for an alternative interpretation of the facts. First, one needs to 
consider the honeymoon within the framework of their life before and 
after it. During their childhood and young adulthood, from Karl’s birth 
in 1818 until 1835 when he left for university, Karl and Jenny grew up 
together in her father’s little academy. Here they learned politics, his- 
tory and literature, especially Shakespeare. They also bathed in the Mosel 
river and visited baths as a form of health care (Ambrosi 20, Neffe 99). 
During their married life together, from 1844 until 1881, the year Jenny 
died, Karl and Jenny raised a family in which they taught their children 
politics, history and literature, especially Shakespeare. They also visited 
baths as a form of health care. Karl and Jenny re-created her father’s little 
academy for their children: Jenny, Laura and Eleanor. One question to 
consider is when did they begin this life modelled after her father. 

Biographers agree that Karl studied, took notes and wrote articles dur- 
ing the honeymoon and the two months in Kreuznach before they moved 
to Paris. What did Jenny do during this time? During her adolescence 
and young adult years, Jenny had already been studying and discussing 
politics, history and literature. It will be seen in the next section that, after 
she arrived in Paris, Jenny participated in study and discussions along 
with Karl and his collaborators. While she did not write articles as Karl 
did, she did write in her letters about the topics she studied. The simplest 
answer to the question is that Jenny continued her intellectual habits 
during her honeymoon. She was not left alone by Karl, but instead, they 
may have read and discussed topics together, perhaps as they “strolled 
through the streets of little doll house cities” they visited on their honey- 
moon (Neffe 108).? 

There is some laxity in reporting about their honeymoon. Marx biog- 
rapher David McLellan writes that Karl and Jenny “travel[ed] through 
the province of Baden — they took their time on their journey back to 
Kreuznach” (Karl Marx 66). Most biographers agree that they visited the 
Rheinpfalz in Switzerland and then headed back to Kreuznach, stopping 
in towns along the way. In a short autobiographical essay about her life 
with Karl, Jenny details exactly where they went: 


My wedding day was 19 June 1843. We travelled from Kreuznach 

over the Ebernburg to the Rheinpfalz and returned through Baden- 
Baden to Kreuznach, where we stayed until the end of September. 

(Institut fiir Marxismus-Leninismus, ZK, SED, 

Mobr und General, 204) 


Baden is a region, as McLellan correctly states, but Jenny specifies that 
they came back through Baden-Baden, which is a town. It is famous for its 
baths. It is likely that Karl and Jenny visited these baths. Visiting baths does 
not appear to have anything to do with Shakespeare or the development 
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of Marxism, but when understood as a component, along with the study 
of politics and the reading of literature, in the self-development practices 
of their little academy, visiting baths serves as an indication of continuity 
between their life before and their life after marriage. 

Next, the story of the newlyweds giving away all their money to 
“mendicant” friends can be interpreted differently within the current 
study (Gabriel 46). After their marriage, Karl and Jenny lived in Paris, 
Brussels, K6In and London, and they always hosted friends in their 
homes, no matter how poor they were. These friends were fellow revo- 
lutionaries and exiles. Many of them were in need of money, shelter and 
protection from the counterrevolutionaries. It is likely that the friends 
Karl and Jenny met and allowed access to their money box during their 
honeymoon were also radicals in the pre-revolutionary German states. 
Indeed, Baden-Baden was one of the most active strongholds of revolu- 
tionary activity, and the last stand in 1849 was fought at nearby Rastatt 
Fortress. 

Bringing all the evidence about the honeymoon together, a new picture 
emerges that becomes relevant to this study of Shakespeare’s influence on 
Marx. Far from being abandoned on her honeymoon, Jenny joined Karl 
to inaugurate a life that was modelled after her father’s little academy. 
They studied and took notes on history, politics and literature together. 
They hiked in towns along the Rhine and may have bathed in the famous 
baths at Baden-Baden. They met with radical friends, helping them out 
where needed, building alliances with these co-conspirators for the com- 
ing European revolution. Sharing their wedding gift money was not an 
act of irresponsibility but a gesture of solidarity. 

Their studies and preparations for Karl’s next editorship continued 
when they returned to Kreuznach. They entered into negotiations with 
Arnold Ruge to move to Paris and found the radical journal, the Deutsch- 
Franz6sische Jabrbiicher. A couple of weeks after returning from their 
honeymoon, they conceived their first child, Jenny, who would be born 
in Paris on 1 May 1844, and would grow up to become a revolutionary 
writer, teacher, organiser and lover of Shakespeare. 


Paris — Saint Germain 


Karl and Jenny moved to Paris in October 1843 and rented a flat on 
Rue Vaneau, Saint Germain with Arnold Ruge and his wife, the poet 
Georg Herwegh and his wife Emma, and Germain Maurer—leader of 
the German League of Just. They founded the Deutsch-Franz0sische 
Jabrbiicher in offices at 22 Rue Vaneau. 

The shared living agreement did not last long, because of an incom- 
patibility among the couples. Jenny was expected by some to act in the 
role of housewife, but that was not her role in her marriage with Karl. 
Ambrosi writes: 
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Mrs. Marx was not like the other wives; she was not a conventional 
little housewife, but rather a woman on equal footing, availing her- 
self of participation in the political debates. She learned the issues 
with which her man was occupied and presumably expressed her 
opinion with verve. She brought in the woman’s view, gave pragmatic 
advice, supplied flashes of inspiration — an ideal complement for her 
husband, who problematised, theorised and systematised.? 

(91 translation by author) 


Karl and Jenny decided to move into a flat of their own. This flat, on 38 
Rue Vaneau, would serve for the next 14 months as the setting for a vor- 
tex of intellectual, creative and revolutionary energy. Here Marx would 
finish his essay “On the Jewish Question” and the Introduction to the 
“Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right.” It is also where he wrote the 
notebooks that are today called the 1844 Economic and Philosophical 
Manuscripts, or the Paris Manuscripts. Marx’s presence in Paris also 
drew two significant collaborators, Heinrich Heine and Friedrich Engels. 
Together, these four intellectuals—Heine, Engels, and Karl and Jenny 
Marx—working in a flat on Rue Vaneau at different times—would col- 
lectively initiate Marx’s writing career as a communist. Heinrich Heine 
served as a significant facilitator of Shakespeare’s influence on Karl 
Marx. 


Heinrich Heine 


After Ludwig and Jenny von Westphalen, Heinrich Heine can be counted as 
the third most significant person to facilitate the influence of Shakespeare 
on Marx. Heine stood at the threshold between Romanticism and mod- 
ernism. His work critiqued the inadequate response of Romanticism to 
the problems of the coming modernity. He used satire as one of the main 
rhetorical tools in his writings. This attracted the young Karl Marx and 
he began to quote Heine in his letters as he underwent his first transfor- 
mation from Romantic to Left Hegelian. 

Marx was most likely introduced to Heine by his parents and by Ludwig 
von Westphalen. Heine is related to Marx through his mother’s family, so 
it is likely that the family would have had an interest in the writings of 
their famous relative. Heine was also a well-liked writer among critics of 
the Prussian hegemony, such as the Marxes and the Westphalens. Heine 
is one of the great German Shakespeareans; his writing is laden with 
quotations, imagery and conceptual resources from Shakespeare. He also 
wrote Shakespeare criticism; in 1838, Heine wrote the critical commen- 
tary for a book of steel engravings of Shakespeare’s female characters. 
This book, Shakespeares Madchen und Frauen, appeared in Paris in 1838 
and sold very well. It is likely that Marx and Jenny would have read it 
before they met Heine for the first time in Paris in 1844. 
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Heine was a converted Jew who displayed a troubled and contra- 
dictory relationship with Judaism. Similar to Marx’s father, Heinrich, 
and to Marx’s philosophy professor, Eduard Gans, Heine converted to 
Protestantism as a means to ensure access to careers forbidden to Jews 
by the Prussians. On 28 June 1825, Heine was baptised Christian Johann 
Heinrich Heine.* He is at once a critic of anti-Semitism and a contributor 
to anti-Semitic historical narrative. He wrote a tragedy in 1820-1 called 
Almansor, which depicts the tragic fate of the Moorish and Jewish popu- 
lations in medieval Spain. The play contains the prophetic lines, “Das war 
ein Vorspiel nur, dort wo man Biicher / Verbrennt, verbrennt man auch 
am Ende Menschen” (Kindle location 134) (That was only a prelude, 
where books / Are burned, in the end people will be burned as well). He 
also wrote a novel called The Rabbi of Bacherach in 1824, in which he 
challenges the myth of the Jewish blood ritual (Sammons 96). 

However, Heine also wrote anti-Semitic lines. In a poem about his 
uncle Salomon’s contributions to an Israelite hospital, he writes that the 
hospital is for Jews afflicted with the triple miserable disease: “Armut, 
Korperschmerz und Judentum!” (poverty, bodily pain and Jewishness). 
Then: 


Das schlimmste von den dreien ist das letzte, 
Das tausendjahrige Familieniibel, 
Die aus dem Niltal mitgeschleppte Plage, 
Der altegyptisch ungesunde Glauben. 
(Samtliche Gedichte 453) 


The worst of the three is the last, 

The thousand-year-old family scourge, 
The plague dragged out of the Nile Valley, 
The ancient Egyptian unhealthy faith. 


The poem escalates into a condemnation of Heine’s uncle Salomon, who, 
in Heine’s words, gives the donations with his “rich hand” and sometimes 
allows “precious beautiful tears” to roll out of his eyes. In a familiar 
trope of anti-Semitism, which Heine will model for Marx, the “disease” 
is the relationship of Jews to wealth. Heine refers to finance capital as 
“Jewish poison.” He calls Baron James Rothschild “Herr von Shylock 
in Paris” (Sammons 249-50). In the “Portia” section of his Shakespeare 
book, Heine relates a fantastical attempt he made to “find Shylock” on 
the Rialto in Venice. He writes that after failing to locate him he pro- 
ceeded to the synagogue and saw Jews whose faces were like inmates at 
an insane asylum. Their look, “half-staring, half-restless, half-cunning, 
half-timid expression,” he postulates, is an outward sign of their obses- 
sion with the fixed idea, “the belief in that god of thunder preached by 
Moses” (Shakespeares Madchen und Frauen 164-5).5 
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Writing before Heine, August Schlegel, Marx’s university profes- 
sor at Bonn, reads The Merchant of Venice under the influence of the 
prevailing anti-Semitism. In his 1809/11 Lectures on Dramatic Art 
and Literature, Schlegel writes that: “Shylock, the Jew, belongs to the 
incredible masterpieces of characterisation which are to be found only 
in Shakespeare...Shylock...is everything but a common Jew: he pos- 
sesses a strongly marked and original individuality” (888-9). Schlegel 
seems to recognise that Shakespeare is problematising the existing 
anti-Semitic narrative. Yet, even before finishing that last sentence, 
the force of historical anti-Semitism exerts its corrosive influence on 
Schlegel. He executes a volta: “and yet we perceive a light touch of 
Judaism in everything he says or does. We almost fancy we can hear 
a light whisper of the Jewish accent even in the written words, such 
as we sometimes still find in the higher classes, notwithstanding their 
social refinement” (889). When he points out the “touch of Judaism” 
and the “Jewish accent” that do not go away even in the higher-class 
Jews with whom he is acquainted, Schlegel demonstrates his intracta- 
ble anti-Semitism. A. W. Schlegel’s higher-class Jewish friends in Berlin 
include the Mendelsohn family, who led the Enlightenment project for 
the assimilation of the Jews into European society. Schlegel reminds 
them here that, no matter how much they try to assimilate, he can still 
perceive their Jewishness. After the volta, Schlegel completes the rest 
of his reading of Shylock with stock notions from the historical anti- 
Semitic narrative: for Shylock, 


the desire to avenge the wrongs and indignities heaped upon his 
nation is, after avarice, his strongest spring of action....The letter of 
the law is his idol...he insists on rigid and inflexible justice, and at 
last it recoils on his own head. Thus he becomes the symbol of the 
general history of his unfortunate nation. 

(890) 


Most German theatrical productions of the late 18th and early 19th cen- 
tury, with the exception of Ludwig Devrient’s in 1815, played Shylock, 
as Schlegel suggests, as a villain upon whose head the tables are turned.° 
A significant shift in the presentation of Shylock occurred on the London 
stage with Edmund Kean’s production in 1814-16 and 1827. Kean was 
committed to the emotional state of the character as he perceived it. His 
production of 1814-16 was reviewed by William Hazlitt in his Characters 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. Hazlitt writes that Shylock 


seems to be the depository of the vengeance of his race; and though 
the long habit of brooding over daily insults and injuries has crusted 
over his temper with inveterate misanthropy, and hardened him 
against the contempt of mankind, this adds but little to the triumphant 
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pretensions of his enemies. There is a strong, quick, and deep sense of 
justice mixed up with gall and bitterness of his resentment. 
(Hazlitt, Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays, 206) 


Hazlitt begins where Schlegel does, by noting Shylock’s desire to avenge 
the wrongs heaped upon his nation, but he eschews Schlegel’s idealist 
anti-Semitic stereotyping of the Jewish nation in favour of a material- 
ist reading of the social construction of the Jew’s character as his reified 
defence against persecution. The daily insults that Shylock endures con- 
struct the misanthrope in him. In Hazlitt’s reading, it is not the fact that 
Shylock is a Jew that makes him violently revengeful, but the daily dis- 
crimination he experiences that constructs his desire for revenge. Hazlitt 
writes, “his [Shakespeare’s] Jew is more than half a Christian. Certainly 
our sympathies are much oftener with him than with his enemies. He is 
honest in his vices; they are hypocrites in their virtues” (Hazlitt, A View 
of the English Stage, 267).’ 

Heinrich Heine saw Kean’s production at Drury Lane in 1827 and 
carried its influence back to the German states. He was one of the first 
Germans to read Shylock as a victim of racism. Heine writes about 
Kean’s 1827 production in his 1839 Shakespeares Madchen und Frauen, 
relating the sympathy of the crowd towards Shylock. He overheard an 
Englishwoman exclaim, “The poor man is wronged” (119). He reads 
Shylock as the protagonist and, accordingly, places the play in the tragedy 
section of Madchen und Frauen. He sees in it a “play [that] does not actu- 
ally represent either Jews or Christians but oppressors and oppressed” 
(148).8 For Heine, “Shakespeare shows in Shylock a person whose char- 
acter bids him to hate his enemies, as he describes/portrays Antonio and 
his friends by no means as the disciples of that divine gospel which com- 
mands us to love our enemies” (148).? 

The reading of Shylock that Heine brought to Marx is troublingly con- 
tradictory. He uses Shylock to stand for the capitalist oppressor and to 
stand as a victim of history. It will be seen in the economics section of the 
present study that Marx will use Shylock similarly: at times to stand for 
the capitalist and at times to stand for the oppressed worker. 

The Shakespearean influence of Heine on Marx was sourced from many 
of Heine’s texts, and included many of Shakespeare’s plays. In late Autumn 
1841, Heine wrote a verse tale called Atta Troll, in which the narrator and 
a ghostly character called Lascaro hunt an escaped bear. The bear, Atta 
Troll, had been forced to work as a dancing bear along with his mate, 
Mumma. One day he breaks free from his chains in mid-performance 
and flees to the hills, back to his lair, where his children are hiding. He 
instructs his children how to combine and fight against the masters. Atta 
Troll stands for the German working class breaking free of their chains. 
Lascaro, the narrator’s confederate in the bear hunt, is a zombie who is 
given a semblance of life through draughts and salves administered by his 
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mother, Uraka. Lascaro stands for the German state, outdated and already 
dead, brought temporarily back to life by applications of nostalgia for the 
medieval times, for which Uraka stands. At the end of the tale, Lascaro 
shoots and kills Atta Troll after the bear is lured out of his hiding place by 
Uraka impersonating the sound of his beloved mate. 

Atta Troll is laden with Shakespearean intertextuality. It’s subtitle, Ein 
Sommernachtstraum, names A Midsummer Night’s Dream. The narra- 
tor’s lover is called Juliet and appears first on a balcony. In the end, Atta 
Troll ends up as a bear rug next to Juliet’s bed. Before he is killed, Atta 
Troll has a dream that portends his death. He tells his children: 


Bin firwahr nicht aberglaubisch, 
Bin kein Faselbar — doch gibt es 
Dinge zwischen Erd' und Himmel, 
Die dem Denker unerklarlich. 
(1150-3) 


Forsooth, I am not superstitious, 

Nor a nonsense-speaking bear — yet there are 
Things between earth and heaven 

That thinkers cannot account for. 


This is an allusion to Hamlet’s line to Horatio: “There are more things 
in heaven and earth, Horatio / Than are dreamt of in your philosophy” 
(1.5.165-6). At another point in the story, Atta Troll says about his 
mate, Mumma: “Ach, die Mumma ist eine Weib! Gebrechlichkeit ist ihr 
Name!” (1242) (O, Mumma is a woman! frailty is her name!). With these 
allusions, Heine layers Atta Troll like a palimpsest over Hamlet. Then, 
at one point during the bear hunt, it begins to rain hard. The narrator, 
who has described himself and Lascaro as Argonauts seeking not the 
Golden Fleece, but the bear hide, complains that “Jason, lost on Colchis 
bleak, was not drenched by such a shower-bath” (945). Suddenly, he 
exclaims: “Einen Regenschirm! ich gebe SechsunddreifSig K6nige jetzt fiir 
einen Regenschirm!” (An umbrella! Pll give thirty-six kings now for an 
umbrella!). Thirty-six is the number of German principalities when this 
text was written. The quotation is an allusion to the king’s famous cry 
at the end of Shakespeare’s Richard III. Heine signals to the reader that 
the bear hunters, like the 36 German principalities that hunt radicals, can 
be compared to the tyrannical and evil Richard III. However, their call 
for an umbrella makes them a parody of Richard, a depiction that Heine 
escalates by having the heroes exclaim, after they have come back to 
Lascaro’s mother’s house: “‘Einen Schlafrock! Sechsunddreifsig / Konige 
fiir einen trocknen / Schlafrock!’ rief ich, und es dampfte / Mir das nasse 
Hemd am Leibe” (964-7) (“‘A dressing gown! I’ll give thirty-six kings 
for a dry dressing gown’, I cry, my wet shirt steaming on my body”). The 
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antagonists of Atta Troll face each other as a rebellious Hamlet and a 
tyrannical but ridiculous Richard III. 

Heine had been living in exile in Paris since 1831. He tried unsuccess- 
fully to contact Marx in November 1842, when Marx was editor at the 
Rheinische Zeitung (Héhn 128). On 21 October 1843, Heine travelled 
back into Germany to visit his family and his publisher and to gather 
content for his next book. He returned to Paris in late December and was 
finally introduced to Karl and Jenny by Arnold Ruge. During the time 
that he spent close to them, he wrote the epic poem Deutschland: Ein 
Wintermdarchen. It is likely that he edited it partly at Marx’s flat. Indeed, 
Heine gifted Marx the proofs of Deutschland: Ein Wintermdrchen. 
Marx’s daughter Eleanor reports the following: 


There was a time, where Heine day out and day in visited the Marxes, 
and read them his verses and obtained the judgment of the two young 
people. Heine and Marx together could go through a small eight-line 
poem countless times, constantly discussing one word or another, 
and worked and filed away so long until everything was smooth and 
every trace of work and filing was removed. 

(Hohn 127, Gabriel 55, McLellan, Karl Marx 103) 


If this is so, then it may partly account for why Deutschland: Ein 
Wintermdrchen is one of Heine’s most radical texts, for it contains not 
only Heine’s characteristic attacks on the outdated and authoritarian 
German state and society, but it also contains a powerful critique of 
the capitalist future of Germany and a statement on the role of poets to 
resist it. 

Deutschland: Ein Wintermdarchen announces, in its title, an intertextual- 
ity with Shakespeare’s The Winter’s Tale, a play that existed in Germany 
in Christoph Wieland’s prose translation since 1775 and in Dorothea 
Tieck’s verse translation since 1833. The title of the epic signals for the alert 
German reader to read Heine’s Deutschland: Ein Wintermdarchen in light of 
Shakespeare’s Das Wintermdarchen. When this comparison is applied, it can 
be seen that Heine is doing critical work at the formal level. On the surface, 
the epic seems to be, like many of Heine’s works, a comical travelogue. 
However, at the formal level, the following picture appears. In The Winter’s 
Tale, there are two kingdoms: Sicilia, where the despotic but mad king 
destroys his court, and Bohemia, where the redeeming character, Perdita 
the lost child, bides until the time is right for her to return to Sicilia. Perdita 
is exiled by the despotic king, and her return helps to revive and restore 
the queen and saves the court from a tragic end. In Heine’s epic, there are 
also two kingdoms: Germany—autocratic and absurd in Heine’s depiction, 
and France—more liberal and tolerant, a place where exiles can bide their 
time.!° There is also a lost child who grows up in exile and returns to the 
home court. Once the parallel structures have been laid out, it becomes clear 
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that Heine is Perdita."! The intolerant ruler(s)—both Friedrich Wilhelm IV 
of Prussia and Metternich of Austria and the German Confederation—are 
like Leontes. They exiled the radical writers of the Young Germany move- 
ment, including Heine. The ruler of France following the Revolution of 
1830—Louis Phillipe—tolerated the exiles, including Marx and Heine. 
Heine had a strong desire to return home, to continue writing and critiqu- 
ing his homeland in an effort to transform it. In Heine’s Wintermdarchen, 
he travels to Hamburg, his last hometown before he had to leave in 1831. 
There he visits his mother and his publisher, Julius Campe. After his dinner 
with the publisher, where Rhenish wine flowed freely, Heine feels his need 
for human love become “inflamed in his breast,”'* so he strolls out to the 
streets to “peep after tender white garments.” ° However, instead of finding 
the prostitutes he used to know in Hamburg, he finds a rather large woman 
with “calves like Doric columns” who turns out to be Hammonia, the post- 
Reformation guardian goddess of Hamburg. As the goddess of a Hanseatic 
town, her values are distinctly Liberal: freedom, peace and profit. Similar to 
Hermione in Shakespeare’s play, Hammonia is a statue that comes to life 
through reunion with the lost child of the story. However, Heine’s reunion 
does not have a comedic ending. 

Heine and Hammonia climb the stairs up to her room to continue 
drinking. The goddess gets drunk and attempts to seduce Heine to stay in 
Germany with her. She offers to show him the future of Germany, which 
she has shown to no one, if he swears with his hand on her naked thigh 
(Caput XXV). First, she reveals to him that her mother was a Haddock 
queen at the mouth of the Elba, and her father was Charlemagne, and 
that she was born when Hamburg was founded. She is the personification 
of a trading city born of the crossing of a king and a commodity. Then she 
directs Heine to look under the cushion of an old moth-eaten chair. There 
he will find a circular opening and beneath it a metal pot. Here she says: 


Das ist ein Zauberkessel, worin 
Die magischen Krafte brauen, 
Und steckst du in die Rindung den Kopf, 
So wirst du die Zukunft schauen. 
(Caput XXVI) 


That is a magic pot, wherein 
Magical powers brew, 

And stick your head in the opening, 
So you will view the future. 


What Heine sees is, of course, the goddess’s shit stewing and stinking in her 
close stool. This is the future of a country bred from power and profit. The 
smell proves overpowering for the poet and he falls unconscious. When he 
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comes to, he is in a scene similar to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, where 
Bottom is resting after presumed coitus in the goddess’s embrace. However, 
Heine does not stay with the goddess in the stink of the new capitalist 
Germany. He returns to Paris, his space for critique, and—in real life now— 
to the table with Marx to write the text that would critique the new condi- 
tions of his homeland. His adaptation of the plot form from Shakespeare’s 
The Winter’s Tale required not the comedic resolution of the play’s prob- 
lematic, but its negation, for Heine knew that the new court would be 
worse than the old one. Reading back into Shakespeare, one could ask how 
Leontes’ court would proceed into the future? What sort of government 
would it be and what sort of society would it construct? About Heine’s early 
capitalist period, one could ask what sort of government would arise in the 
German states if the radicals returned home to recognise the Liberal state? 

Three of Marx’s most famous notions from his Paris writings—that 
religion is the opium of the people, that religion and capitalism create an 
inverted world, and that things are standing on their head—come from 
Heine’s writings. Heine writes in his 1840 text, Ludwig Borne: 


Heil einer Religion, die dem leidenden Menschengeschlecht in den 
bittern Kelch einige siifSe, einschlafernde Tropfen gof, geistiges 
Opium, einige Tropfen Liebe, Hoffnung und Glauben! 

(1627) 


Welcome be a religion that pours into the bitter chalice of the suf- 
fering human species some sweet, soporific drops of spiritual opium, 
some drops of love, hope and faith. 


Then in a poem titled “Verkehrte Welt,” Heine opens with these lines: 


Das ist ja die verkehrte Welt, 
Wir gehen auf den Kopfen! 
(Samtliche Gedichte 470) 


This is the inverted world, 
We go about on our heads! 


Marx will use the notion that we go about on our heads in his critique 
of Hegel, and he will use the notion of the inverted world when he writes 
about religion and capitalism. Both Heine and Marx may have also been 
influenced by Shakespeare’s notion of the inverting power of money 
depicted in Timon of Athens, which Marx will quote in all of his eco- 
nomic writings, starting with his Paris Manuscripts. 

Heine returned to Paris, travelling from Hamburg on 7 December and 
arriving in Paris on 16 December 1843. He met Marx at the end of December 
through Ruge. They spent much time together at the flat on Rue Vaneau and 
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read their work to each other. There are reports that Jenny helped Heine deal 
with his feelings about hostile reviews of his work, and a story that Heine 
helped save the Marx’s baby when it was fitting. A letter from Heine to Jenny 
is suggestive of their friendship.'* During this time, Heine wrote one of the 
most radical and violent poems of his career, “The Poor Weavers.” 


Im diistern Auge keine Trane, 
Sie sitzen am Webstuhl und fletschen die Zahne: 
“Altdeutschland, wir weben dein Leichentuch, 
Wir weben hinein den dreifachen Fluch — 

Wir weben! Wir weben! 


“Ein Fluch dem Gotte, dem blinden, dem tauben, 
Zu dem wir gebeten mit kindlichem Glauben; 
Wir haben vergebens gehofft und geharrt, 
Er hat uns geafft und gefoppt und genarrt — 

Wir weben! Wir weben! 


“Ein Fluch dem K6nig, dem Konig der Reichen, 
Den unser Elend nicht konnte erweichen, 
Der uns den letzten Groschen erpreft 
Und uns wie Hunde erschiefSen lat - 
Wir weben! Wir weben! 


“Ein Fluch dem falschen Vaterland, 

Wo nur gedeihen Liig und Schande, 

Wo nur Verwesung und Totengeruch - 

Altdeutschland, wir weben dein Leichentuch, 
Wir weben! Wir weben!” 


In a gloomy eye there is no tear, 
They sit at the loom and bare their teeth: 
“Old Germany, we are weaving your funeral shroud, 
We weave in the triplicate curse. 
We weave! We weave! 


“A curse on God, the blind and deaf one 

To whom we pleaded with child-like belief 

We have hoped and waited in vain 

He has aped us and teased us and hoaxed us -— 
We weave! We weave! 


“A curse on the king, the king of the rich 
Whom our misery cannot soften 
He extorts the last penny from us 
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And lets us be shot like dogs — 
We weave! We weave! 


“A curse on the phony fatherland 

Where only lies and disgrace thrive, 

Where there’s only decay and the smell of death, 

Old Germany, we are weaving your funeral shroud, 
We weave! We weave!” 


There is a deep allusion to Shakespeare in this poem. Heine is writing 
about the Silesian weavers, who are one of the first working class groups 
to rise up against capitalism. They weave a triplicate curse (“dreifachen 
Fluch”) into the funeral shroud. Sitting deep in this intertextual network 
are the three witches of Macbeth, for whom the number three plays a role 
in their curse-making. There are three of them and they group their utter- 
ances in threes: they say, “I’ll do, I’ll do, Pll do” (1.3.10); they gather three 
winds (1.3.11-4); and they work in multiples of three—“Thrice to thine, 
and thrice to mine, / And thrice again, to make up nine” (1.3.35-6). The 
triplicates wind up the charm. Nowhere in these lines does Shakespeare 
use the word curse, but Dorothea Tieck does in her German translation. 
She renders Shakespeare’s line “He shall live a man forbid” as “Leb’ er wie 
vom Fluch gedriickt” (1.3.21) (He will live as if by a curse oppressed). The 
allusion adds the power of Shakespeare’s witches to the weavers’ uprising. 

Quotations from and allusions to Heine’s text are ubiquitous through- 
out many of Marx’s mature texts.'° The influence worked both ways at 
the table on Rue Vaneau. The evidence also suggests that Jenny Marx 
and, later, Friedrich Engels both contributed to and took from the table 
thoughts and images that would shape their thinking: Jenny in her sup- 
portive role with Marx, as research assistant, editor and amanuensis, and, 
later, as theatre critic; Engels as co-author of many texts with Marx and 
as author of his own texts. 

Heine helped Marx see Shakespeare with the eyes of a critic of the 
developing modernity in Vormarz Germany. In his 1826 Nordsee, Heine 
writes: “Jedes Zeitalter, wenn es neue Ideen bekGmmt, bekOmmt auch 
neue Augen und sieht gar viel Neues in den alten Geisteswerken” (Every 
era, when it receives new ideas, also receives new eyes and sees lots of 
new things in the old works). Heine offered Marx these new eyes with 
which to see new things in the early modern dramatist. 


On the Jewish Question 


On the Jewish Question (OJQ), which Marx published in the Deutsch- 
FranzOsische Jabrbiicher, is Marx’s first full expression of opposition to 
capitalism and the state that bolsters it. As such, it is Marx’s first communist 
essay. He had been working towards this position in his Rheinische Zeitung 
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articles in 1842, where he worked with the conceptual resources offered to 
him by Shakespeare’s plays King Lear, The Merchant of Venice, Hamlet and 
the Henriad. There are no quotations from or allusions to any Shakespeare 
play in OJQ. However, Marx’s trouble with Shylock shadows this essay. 

OJQ is a critique of Bruno Bauer’s 1843 article, Die Judenfrage. As an 
atheist and a Left Hegelian, Bauer critiques religion and the Christian 
state that bolsters it. He negates the positive sublation (Aufhebung) with 
which Hegel derived the state. Taking up the Jewish Question, Bauer 
begins with the problem that in order for Jews to achieve emancipation 
in a Christian state, they must demand special privileges. Bauer wants to 
solve the question differently, by calling for Jews to renounce Judaism. 

Marx critiques Bauer’s conclusion by pointing out that Bauer’s critique 
of the state does not cut deeply enough. According to Marx: 


Not Christianity, but the human basis of Christianity, is the basis of 
the state. Religion remains the ideal, non-secular consciousness of 
its members, because religion is the ideal form of the state of human 
development being realised in this state.!” 


The human basis of Christianity, indeed of all contemporary religion, 
Marx explains, are the social relations of capitalism, and religion is their 
alienated consciousness. Bauer calls for emancipation from religion, but 
he does not call for emancipation from the economic conditions that 
cause the alienation upon which religion is built. 

However, Marx ends up leading himself back into the same anti-Semitic 
morass in which Bauer was trapped. The essay is written in two parts. The 
first part is similar to Marx’s writings of this time, 1842-4. Marx describes 
his opponent’s argument, includes long quotations, and meticulously and 
logically critiques the argument. He ends the first part with a statement 
completely in line with his critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right: 


Only when the real, individual man re-absorbs in himself the abstract 
citizen, and as an individual human being has become a species-being 
in his practical life, in his particular work, and in his particular situ- 
ation, only when man has recognised and organised his “forces pro- 
pres” as social forces, and consequently no longer separates social 
power from himself in the shape of political power, only then will 
human emancipation have been accomplished. 


(MEGA I.2, 162-3) 


The second part of the essay is much shorter and, from the tenth para- 
graph, accelerates quickly into a sustained anti-Semitic conceit that 
equates Jews with capitalism. Marx uses the language of the historical 
anti-Semitic narrative to make his point: 
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Let us consider the actual, worldly Jew, not the Sabbath Jew, as 
Bauer does, but the everyday Jew. 
Let us not look for the secret of his religion, but let us look for the 
secret of his religion in the real Jew. 
What is the secular basis of Judaism? Practical need, self-interest. 
What is the worldly cult of the Jew? The Haggler. What is his 
worldly God? Money. 

(MEGA 1.2, 164) 


And then: 


Money is the jealous god of Israel, in face of which no other god 
may exist. Money degrades all the gods of man - and turns them into 
commodities. Money is the universal self-established value of things. 
It therefore robbed the whole world — both of men and of nature — of 
its specific value. Money is the estranged essence of man’s work and 
man’s existence, and this alien essence dominates him, and he wor- 
ships it. 

(MEGA 1.2, 166) 


Within the logic of the Jew-as-capitalism conceit, the next step that Marx 
takes in the essay is as obvious as it is unfortunate: “Die gesellschaftli- 
che Emancipation des Juden ist die Emancipation der Gesellschaft vom 
Judenthum” (Marx’s emphasis) (MEGA I.2, 169) (The social emancipa- 
tion of the Jew is the emancipation of society from Judaism). 

If either Bauer’s argument or Marx’s final line were used to read The 
Merchant of Venice, then one could posit that the play’s Jewish question 
could be solved if the Jew was stripped of his Judaism, which is exactly 
what Antonio does to Shylock at the end of the trial scene. If Marx’s 
larger argument in his essay were used to read The Merchant of Venice, 
then one might conclude that Shylock need not renounce his religion as 
much as the Venetian state must renounce its mercantile economy. Marx’s 
anti-semitism is not necessary for his position in OJQ. 

Marx does not mean that states should get rid of Jews. Nor is he sug- 
gesting, as Bauer does, that Jews should renounce their religion. Instead, 
he has, Heine-like, problematically slipped the word Judaism into his 
essay to stand for capitalism. This move can be understood to arise 
from at least three sources. First, the metaphor in which Jews stand for 
economic oppression was very popular amongst anti-economic writers. 
William Coleman describes the linkage of character traits to Jews as 
paired antagonisms. He writes, “One may infer that if some other thing, 
‘x, can be identified with the same offending phenomenon (the market, 
universalism, self-interest), then the same sensibilities that generate an 
anti-economics will generate an ‘anti-x’ in addition” (Coleman 763). In 
his article, Coleman describes how economic critics from all sides of the 
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political spectrum, from Karl Marx to John Ruskin, pair their criticism of 
economics with references to Jews. Marx’s biographer McLellan writes 
that, 


“Judentum, the German word for Judaism, had the derivative mean- 
ing of ‘commerce’, and it is this meaning which is uppermost in Marx’s 
mind throughout the article[;] Judaism has very little religious, and 
still less racial, content for Marx and it would be little exaggeration 
to say that this latter part of Marx’s review is an extended pun at 
Bauer’s expense”. 

(Marx Before Marxism 141-2) 


Second, Marx, who was working as editor of the Deutsch-Franz0sische 
Jabrbiicher, had received an essay submitted for publication from his ex- 
colleague at the Rheinische Zeitung, Moses Hess, titled “On the Essence 
of Money.” Marx did not publish it, but he certainly read it. In it, Hess, a 
Rhenish-born Jew from an orthodox family, and one of the first people in 
history to call himself a communist, dips deeply into the historical anti- 
Semitic narrative, including animalistic imagery, to make his point: 


We are bloodsuckers who mutually skin each other and devour 
each other. Just as the animal tastes in blood only his own life in 
an animal-like, brutal way, so man tastes in money his own life in 
a brutal, animal-like, cannibalistic way. Money is the social blood, 
but externalised, spilt blood. The Jews had the world-historic mis- 
sion in the natural history of the social animal world of developing 
the beast of prey out of man; they have finally fulfilled their mission. 
The mystery of Judaism and Christianity has been made public in the 
modern Jewish-Christian world of shopkeepers. The mystery of the 
blood of Christ, like the mystery of the old Jewish blood cult, appears 
here finally completely unveiled as the mystery of the beast of prey. 
In ancient Judaism the cult of blood was only prototypic; in the 
Christian Middle Ages it was realized theoretically, ideally, logically, 
i.e., the externalised, spilt blood of mankind was consumed really but 
only in the imagination as the blood of the man-God. In the mod- 
ern Jewish-Christian world of shopkeepers this bent and drive of the 
social animal world no longer comes out either symbolic or mystic 
but as wholly prosaic. 

(On the Essence of Money) 


The ingredients of the historical anti-Semitic narrative are all here. 
The blood libel is given a gothic flavour and linked with animalistic 
and cannibalistic imagery. The Jews-are-evil conceit is alluded to in the 
beasts-of-prey image. He combines the Jewish blood libel with a smear 
on Christians drinking the blood of Christ. His atheistic rant joins the 
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historical anti-Semitic narrative. Hess makes it clear that all the accusa- 
tions of evilness and bloodthirstiness of Antiquity and the Middle Ages 
existed only in the imagination, but now, the blood drinking is actual and 
commonplace. A few lines later, he drops the Christians from the meta- 
phors and opts for pure anti-Semitism: 


in the face of money kings are no longer entitled to conquer as the 
lions of the animal-men...rather they have only the right, like the 
other animal-men, arising from common natural right, from their 
common quality of beasts of prey, bloodsuckers, Jews, money-wolves. 

(emphasis added, Hess Essence) 


While Marx did not opt for the blood and prey imagery, it is clear that he 
did lift the main point from Hess’ essay: Judaism equals capitalism and 
they are both evil. 

The third factor behind the anti-Semitism of OJQ may be the influence 
of Heine on Marx’s writing. Marx had been reading Heine’s texts dur- 
ing his youth and university days. Now, in his second job as an editor, 
Marx is literally sitting across a table from Heine in Paris. It is highly 
likely that Heine’s problematic relationship with Judaism in general and 
the character of Shylock specifically directly influenced Marx’s argument. 
Marx had a draft of the article already written when he arrived in Paris 
in October. It was published the next February. Is it possible that Marx 
may have written the second part—the anti-Semitic part—under Heine’s 
direct influence sometime between December and February?'® 

Even though Marx does not quote or allude to Shakespeare in OJQ, the 
essay is haunted by the problem of Shylock. In The Merchant of Venice, 
Shylock’s first words on stage are, “Three thousand ducats, well” (1.3.1). 
He enters doing exactly what the historical anti-Semitic narrative expected 
from him, speaking about money. He is the money lender, the financial 
poison that Europe is afraid of, but desperately needs. He lists the acts 
of anti-Semitic abuse heaped on him by Antonio and ends with the lines: 


Say this: ‘Fair sir, you spat on me on Wednesday last, 
You spurned me such a day; another time, 
You called me a dog: and, for these courtesies, 
Pll lend you thus much money. 
(1.3.121-4) 


Antonio reminds Shylock that he is not asking for a loan as a friend, but 
rather as his enemy. For usury, which is an exchange of “barren metal”— 
financial capital—does not require that they be friends. They can have 
economic intercourse without love. 

For Shakespeare’s audience, the fear of Jews eating Christians and drink- 
ing their blood is the stuff of their anti-Semitism. And this is exactly what 
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Shakespeare gives them. Shylock offers the loan with a forfeiture penalty 
of a pound of flesh cut from Antonio’s body. Shakespeare has defined his 
villain according to the existing anti-Semitic narrative. In doing so, he 
registers the central paradox of European states, which is that never has 
a people who has been so needed, been so hated. However, this conflict is 
yet to reach its peak in the late 1590s. Shakespeare’s Shylock problem is 
prophetic. The Jewish Question will figure centrally in debates about the 
nature of the state throughout the 19th century—when Heine, Hess and 
Marx take up this question. 

Then Shakespeare will introduce an inversion to the narrative. He 
writes Shylock roundly, with feelings, and with a history that explains 
why he is so angry. He gives Shylock the only loving relationship in the 
play—with his wife Leah. And within the speech in which Shylock justi- 
fies his revenge, he also delivers to the early modern audience a lecture 
upon the humanity of Jews. 


Iam a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, sense, affections, passions? Fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer as a Christian 
is? If you prick us do we not bleed? If you tickle us do we not laugh? 
If you poison us do we not die? And if you wrong us shall we not 
revenge? If we are like you in the rest, we will resemble you in that. 
(3.1.53-61) 


The villain is humanised, and thereby vies for the position of the protago- 
nist of the play. This contradiction spins the comedy into a tragedy and 
makes the play a problem. The Shylock problem has the potential to dis- 
turb and disrupt the reading of the play by any person who has a funda- 
mental difficulty with being Jewish himself. This may account for Heine’s 
and Marx’s troubled uses of Shylock. Both men, born Jewish and then 
converted or raised Christian, maintained a self-hatred for Jewishness all 
of their lives. This is evidenced by the many instances of anti-Semitism in 
their writings. And there is one more factor that facilitated Shylock slip- 
ping into Heine’s and Marx’s writings: in the play, Shylock represents the 
inhumanity of the new economy. 

The trial scene is a case study of the shock of the new mercantile proto- 
capitalism, an economy whose superstructural jurisprudence eschews 
ethics and mercy for contractual and financial relations. The contract 
awards Shylock the forfeiture of the debt—the pound of flesh. He is 
not contractually bound to be merciful, or to engage a surgeon to stop 
Antonio’s blood. The court is shocked by his inhumanity, but Shylock 
stands by his purpose. There are two intertwined reasons for this. From 
the perspective of the anti-Semitic narrative, Shylock is a stubborn Jew 
who follows the letter of the law in pursuit of his eye-for-an-eye revenge 
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(“Hath not a Jew eyes?”). However, Shylock reminds the court that he 
has a right to his forfeiture according to their contract law: 


The pound of flesh which I demand of him 
Is dearly bought; ’tis mine, and I will have it. 
If you deny me, fie upon your law: 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice. 
(4.1.98-101) 


Shakespeare uses Shylock to prophetically register the shock of modern 
capitalism. Effective dramatic allegory requires Shakespeare to push the 
representation to the extreme. He makes use of the logic of the Jew within 
the existing anti-Semitic narrative to deliver a disturbing picture of what 
could occur if the logic of money is pushed to the extreme. Capitalism 
will kill Christians. 

Shakespeare’s plot makes an abrupt turn away from the tragic fate of 
Antonio through the skilled thinking of the wise Balthazar—Portia in 
disguise—and the Jew loses the case. However, he is not allowed to sim- 
ply take his principle and leave. The court awards his life to his former 
victim, Antonio. Antonio’s answer can be read, especially by anti-Semites, 
as a solution for how to avoid this tragedy in the future—strip Shylock of 
his Judaism. Shakespeare, a master at keeping his head off the block and 
his body out of the Tower, returns the story to the familiar anti-Jewish 
ground for the audience. He will problematise this ending in the fifth act, 
but Marx falls for the trap. At this stage in his writing—with Moses Hess’ 
essay in his drawer and Heinrich Heine’s self-hatred at his table—Marx 
produces his first communist article with an anti-Semitic ending, haunted 


by the Shylock problem. 


Introduction to A Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right 


When Marx arrived in Paris, he had extensive notes written for his 
critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. He was planning on writing a 
long essay from these notes, but he only completed the introduction. He 
published this introduction in the Deutsch-Franzdsische Jabrbiicher. To 
understand Marx’s critique in this text, one must situate it in Hegel’s 
logic. Hegel’s Philosophy of Right is, similarly to his other applied philo- 
sophical works—nature, religion, history and aesthetics—grounded in 
the logic derived in his Science of Logic.’ 

Hegel requires that philosophy begin at the beginning—pure being (reines 
Sein)—a position absolutely empty of any presupposition (Voraussetzung), 
considered only in its indeterminate immediacy (Unmittelbarkeit). As such, 
pure being is absolutely empty of determination and is, therefore, noth- 
ing, pure nothing (reines Nichts).*° Pure being has vanished (verschwinden) 
into pure nothing. Hegel does not write that pure being is vanishing into 
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pure nothing, because, at the moment that one intuits (Anschauen) it, pure 
being has already vanished into nothing. Yet, it cannot remain as noth- 
ing, because, if one can think or intuit nothing, then nothing is; it exists. 
Nothing has vanished back into pure being. The movement of this double 
vanishing is a sublation from which arises becoming (Werden), described 
by Hegel as: 


...das Werden; eine Bewegung, worin beide unterschieden sind, aber 
durch einen Unterschied, der sich ebenso unmittelbar aufgeldst hat. *! 
(Logik 83) 


...becoming; a movement in which both [being and nothing] are dis- 
tinguished but by a difference which has equally immediately dis- 
solved itself. 


This sublation launches the unfolding of the logic. This unfolding is key 
to Hegel’s philosophy; each step in the Logic is to be found immanent 
in the step before it. Pure nothing is immanent in pure being, because 
pure being is absolutely empty. Pure being is immanent in pure nothing, 
because pure nothing can be intuited. Determinate being (Dasein) unfolds 
logically from this sublation. There is no need to force movement in this 
philosophy, but only to stand back and let it (zulassen) unfold (Hegel, 
Logik, 72). In this manner, the logic will come forth (bervorbringen). 

Hegel’s Logic follows being as it unfolds from pure being, passing 
through determinate being in the relationship between something and 
other, finitude and infinity, and being-for-self, from which the One is 
derived and the conditions for quantity are set up. This long and difficult 
section on quantity tracks being as it passes through notions of magni- 
tude and will form a basis for Hegel’s later work in the philosophy of 
nature. From here, the quantum comes into unity with its qualitative sig- 
nificance as measure, in which the notion of the next section, essence, is 
already immanent. Hegel then derives the Notion (der Begriff), of which 
being and essence are its moments of becoming. 

In the Logic, abstract being passes over into determinate being, but 
then withdraws into essence. Essence reveals itself to be determined as 
ground, and thereby enters existence and realises itself as substance, 
but then withdraws into notion. Towards the end of the Logic, notion 
gains determination as objectivity, which then withdraws into the 
Idea. In Hegel’s philosophy, there is a dialectical movement between 
abstraction and determination. Pace Marx, Hegel is not a philosopher 
who is stuck in abstractions. The Idea must now present its existence, 
and it does so in nature as space, time, matter, chemistry, life, plants, 
and animals. However, there is no being prior to nature. Nature is 
all there is. Yet Hegel requires that his philosophy begin with the 
abstraction pure being, because one cannot assume any categories or 
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substances in this philosophy. The relationship between the abstract 
and material elements of this method do not stand in a temporal rela- 
tionship to each other—first there is an abstraction and then it gains 
determination—but can be understood as a method that lays out flat 
the levels of reality, not unlike psychoanalysis does with the elements 
of a dream. The Idea grounds nature by inhabiting nature and giv- 
ing nature a determination as a logical necessity, not just a happy 
accident. Or put another way, nature is the form of otherness of the 
Idea as the externality of reason. Matter, according to Hegel, is free 
when its motion is determined by its inherent nature. The progressive 
determination of each of these steps in the Logic is necessitated by its 
own nature, by the dialectical movement of its becoming. For Hegel, 
freedom reveals itself as the truth of this necessity. This is the impera- 
tive of freedom in the Logic. 

In the realm of life, there is an animal whose preservation of species 
(Gattung) has become conscious. This thinking, self-reflecting animal is 
called human. Humans produce an abstract conception of themselves. 
This is called Geist. From its expression as a natural body—a human 
body—the philosophy returns dialectically into itself as an abstrac- 
tion, Geist. One can predict that this abstraction will be once again 
negated through an externalisation. This is the realm covered by Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right. In order to be expressions of freedom, the notions 
and structures derived in the Right must be logically explicit from what 
is immanently implicit in Geist. According to Hegel, Geist’s freedom can 
only be expressed when externalised as private property, the family and 
the state.” 

The Philosophy of Right begins by showing that the rational outcome 
of nature is human consciousness, which expresses and externalises Geist 
in the form of free will. Hegel writes, 


a person has as his substantial end the right of putting his will into 
any and every thing and thereby making it his, because it has no such 
end in itself and derives its determination and soul from his will. This 
is the absolute right of appropriation which human beings have over 
all things. 


Thus, Hegel has derived private property as the expression of reason in 
humans. 

However, Hegel holds that the one-sided use of right, without recogni- 
tion of the other, is un-right, das Unrecht. Hegel proposes three structures 
in society that arise dialectically to ensure that particular right is negated 
by universal right. The first one arises from ove. When people love each 
other, they negate their private interests through mutual recognition of 
the other’s interests. This affords determination to their wills. They form 
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a family, with its own will, which must then be negated by a more uni- 
versal structure. Hegel calls this structure the corporation, a grouping of 
people who work in particular fields using particular skills. The corpora- 
tion represents the needs of universality in civil society, as a second family 
and the second ethical root of the state. And yet, the corporation must 
also be negated by something more universal. The third and final struc- 
ture that negates and determines particular right with universal right is 
the state, including its laws and police power. 

The state is rational in and for itself inasmuch as it is the actuality of 
the substantial will that it possesses in the particular self-consciousness 
that has been raised to its universality. It is the unity of the individual 
and the universal. The state—in its “Germanic” form—is the final con- 
cept derived in the Philosophy of Right; it is the goal of the book. Here 
one recalls the infamous sally with which Hegel opens the Philosophy of 
Right: “Was verniinftig ist, das ist wirklich; / und was wirklich ist, das ist 
vernunftig” (What is rational is actual and what is actual is rational). And 
what is actual for Hegel in human society is private property, the family 
and the (existing) state. 

Karl Marx will disagree, and it is this disagreement, this opposition 
to private property, the family and the state, that will mark Marx’s 
transformation from writing as a Left Hegelian philosopher to writing 
as a communist. Marx’s critique continues the unfolding of the Logic, 
by showing that private property and the state will also be negated by 
their own internal contradictions, and that, pace Hegel, communism, 
not capitalism, is immanent in Geist. It is crucial to remember that, 
in the Logic, both the resolution of the difference and the difference 
will remain as negations of each other, and that at any point that 
one—even Hegel—rests upon the positive resolution at the expense of 
the negation, one commits the error of becoming undialectical. Hegel 
rested on the capitalist state as the final positive outcome of the dialec- 
tic. Hegel said as an aside in his Aesthetic lectures, “I must admit that 
for my part a happy denouement is to be preferred. And why not?” 
Hegel favours the comedic, the positive dialectic. He writes in §31, the 
higher dialectic of the concept consists not simply in producing the 
determination as a contrary and a restriction, but in producing and 
seizing upon the positive content and outcome of the determination, 
because it is this which makes it solely a development and an imma- 
nent progress.” 

Marx’s negation of Hegel’s positive dialectic is the central move of the 
method known today as dialectical materialism, a method that is at once 
philosophical but also critical of the idealist philosophy from which it 
sprang. Marx opens this historical project—the development of dialecti- 
cal materialism—in this introductory essay, the critique of the existing 
dominant philosophy as set forth in Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. 
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Marx’s essay begins with a critique of religion. He uses two images that 
he found in Heinrich Heine’s writings: the inverted world and religion as 
the opium of the people. Marx writes: 


Der Mensch macht die Religion, die Religion macht nicht den 
Menschen. Und zwar ist die Religion das Selbstbewuftsein und 
das Selbstgefiihl des Menschen, der sich selbst entweder noch nicht 
erworben, oder schon wieder verloren hat. Aber der Mensch, das ist 
kein abstraktes, aufSer der Welt hockendes Wesen. Der Mensch, das 
ist die Welt des Menschen, Staat, Societat. Dieser Staat, diese Societat 
produzieren die Religion, ein verkehrtes Weltbewuftsein, weil sie 
eine verkehrte Welt sind. 

(MEGA 1.2, 170) 


Man makes religion, religion does not make man. Religion is the self- 
consciousness and the self-assurance of man, who has either not yet 
acquired himself, or has already lost himself again. But man is not an 
abstract being sitting outside of the world. Man is the world of man, 
state, society. This state, this society produces religion, an inverted 
world consciousness, because they are an inverted world. 


Marx sources the term inverted world from Heine’s poem “Verkehrte 
Welt.” Religious belief is an illusion that stakes a claim to a power that is 
actually the power of the humans who invent religion in their own minds. 
Marx will later develop this notion into his theory of commodity fetish- 
ism, whereby the commodity appears to have power that actually resides 
in social relations of production. Marx is not saying that religion has no 
purpose. To the contrary, Marx quotes Heine again in a touching passage 
that speaks of the real suffering experience by people: 


Das religidse Elend ist in einem der Ausdruck des wirklichen Elendes 
und in einem die Protestation gegen das wirkliche Elend. Die Religion 
ist der Seufzer der bedrangten Kreatur, das Gemiith einer herzlosen 
Welt, wie sie der Geist geistloser Zustande ist. Sie ist das Opium des 
Volks. 

(MEGA I.2, 171) 


Religious suffering is at the same time the expression of real suffering 
and also the protest against real suffering. Religion is the sigh of the 
beset creature, the heart of a heartless world, just as it is the spirit of 
spiritless conditions. It is the opium of the people. 


Marx’s word Geist means spirit in the Hegelian sense of the word. It 
is the human capacity to reflect upon itself. The Geist-less condi- 
tions are the result of what Marx calls “self-estrangement in unholy 
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forms”—conditions of society that are so oppressive to humans they 
disable the human capacity of critical self-reflection (MEGA I.2, 171). 
He writes that criticism of religion needs to be criticism of the “state of 
affairs which needs illusions,” and then in a famous metaphor: 


Criticism has torn up the imaginary flowers on the chain not so that 
man shall wear the unadorned, bleak chain but so that he will cast 
off the chain and pluck the living flower. 

(MEGA I.2, 171) 


Hegel also is aware that most people in society do not have the requi- 
site geistig (intellectual) capacity for self-reflection. He knows that most 
people have no training in philosophy and cannot use logic to reach the 
Absolute Idea (absolute Idee), the end point of the Logic. Instead, they 
can glimpse the Absolute Idea through religion and art. For Hegel, the 
goal of religion and art is to express the Absolute Idea and to present 
it to the people in an experiential form. In this sense, Hegel and Marx 
agree about the role of religion. It is the Geist of Geist-less conditions, 
the flowers on the chain. However, Hegel does not use his philosophy to 
negate these conditions. Instead of finding the contradiction immanent 
in them and allowing the logic to further unfold, Hegel derives the very 
conditions that cause self-estrangement, disable Geist, and thereby halt 
the dialectic. 

In this introduction, Marx inaugurates dialectical materialism as a 
method of philosophy by negating the founding of Hegel’s philosophy as 
an abstraction. Instead, Marx begins not from the Logic, but from history, 
for the Logic, and indeed all philosophy and philosophers, are a product 
of history, not the other way around. Marx will accomplish this inversion 
using complex allusions to The Merchant of Venice and Hamlet. 

There are three political positions in contention in Marx’s critique. 
First, there is the historical school of law, a conservative group of juris- 
prudence professors at Berlin led by Karl von Savigny, whose lectures 
Marx attended. They held a retrograde position that called for adherence 
to the status quo of Prussian authoritarianism. The second was Hegel’s 
philosophy of a logically derived enlightened state, taught and published 
by Marx’s philosophy professor Eduard Gans. The third was Marx’s 
revolutionary communism, which Marx began to write in 1844 in Paris. 

Marx begins by critiquing the historical school of law. By doing so in 
his critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, he may be suggesting that 
Hegel ends up deriving the same product—the historical Prussian state. 
Marx writes: 


Eine Schule, welche die Niedertrachtigkeit von heute durch die 
Niedertrachtigkeit von gestern legitimirt,”* eine Schule, die jeden 
Schrei des Leibeigenen gegen die Knute fiir rebellisch erklart, sobald 
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die Knute eine bejahrte, eine angestammte, eine historische Knute ist, 
eine Schule, der die Geschichte, wie der Gott Israels seinem Diener 
Moses, nur ihr a posteriori zeigt, die historische Rechtsschule, sie 
hatte daher die deutsche Geschichte erfunden, ware sie nicht eine 
Erfindung der deutschen Geschichte. Shylock, aber Shylock der 
Bediente, schwo6rt sie fiir jedes Pfund Fleisch, welches aus dem 
Volksherzen geschnitten wird, auf ihren Schein, auf ihren histo- 
rischen Schein, auf ihren christlich-germanischen Schein. 

(MEGA 1.2, 172) 


A school which legitimates the baseness of today by the baseness of 
yesterday, a school that declares rebellious every cry of the serf against 
the knout once that knout is a time-aged, ancestral, historical one, a 
school to which history only shows its posterior as the God of Israel 
did to his servant Moses — the historical school of law - would hence 
have invented German history had it not been an invention of German 
history. For every pound of flesh cut from the heart of the people, the 
historical school of law — Shylock, but Shylock the bondman — swears 
on its bond, its historical bond, its Christian-Germanic bond. 


In this allusion to The Merchant of Venice, the reactionary Historical School 
stands firmly on its commitment to preserve feudalism in the same manner 
that Shylock stands firmly on his bond. The characters of the feudalist system 
are lords and bondmen, as alluded to by Marx when he writes of “Shylock the 
bondman.” Prawer writes that Marx attempts to “rile the historical school” 
(63) by comparing them to bondmen, lackeys and Jews. However, there is 
an allusion in this passage that moves deeper in the European consciousness, 
that has been influenced by Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, a play that 
had been staged in Germany since the 18th century. Shylock the bondman is 
found at Act one, Scene three, in Shylock’s many a time and oft speech. After 
naming out Antonio’s anti-Semitic acts of oppression, Shylock says, 


Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key 
With bated breath, and whisp’ring humbleness 
Say this: 
“Fair sir, you spet on me on Wednesday last, 
You spurn’d me on such a day, another time 
You call’d me dog: and for these courtesies 
Pll lend you thus much monies”? 
(1.3.118-24) 


Hegel identifies this relationship between power and its subordinates with 
his concept of Lordship and Bondage (Herrschaft und Knechtschaft). For 
Hegel, it is the bondman’s recognition of the lord that makes the lord 
a lord. By looking at Shakespeare’s play through Hegel’s eyes in 1844, 
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Marx reads the ‘bondman’ as a state of potentiality. Since it is the bond- 
man who, through recognition of the lord as one-in-authority, allows the 
feudal lord to rule, the queen to reign and the capitalist to exploit, it is 
also he, the bondman, who sits on a potential of rebellion. 

Shylock the bondman stands for the character that is stuck in the failure 
of mutual recognition in Hegel’s Lordship and Bondage state. Criticism 
of tradition is an important task for Geist in its journey towards mutual 
recognition. An uncritical consciousness, symbolised here as a people with 
their heart cut out, leaves Geist lifeless. This condition is described by 
Hegel in the Phenomenology of Spirit as “collapse[d] into a lifeless unity 
which is split into lifeless, merely immediate, unopposed extremes; and the 
two do not reciprocally give and receive one another back from each other 
consciously, but leave each other free only indifferently, like things” (114). 

Hegel also refers to Shylock in the Philosophy of Right. In §3, when 
discussing Caecilius’ justification of the Twelve Tables, Hegel says that 
Caecilius produces a good reason for a bad thing and supposes that the 
bad thing has thereby been justified. The law gave a creditor the right 
to kill his debtor, or sell him into slavery, or if there were several credi- 
tors, to cut the debtor into pieces. With the further provision that if one 
of them cut off too much or too little no action was to be taken against 
him. About which Hegel writes, “a clause which would have benefited 
Shakespeare’s Shylock in The Merchant of Venice and of which he would 
most gratefully have availed himself.” And about whether the law was 
understandable, Hegel writes, “Shylock would have understood better 
than anyone else the clause...which would have been so advantageous 
to him.” Hegel uses Shylock to stand for the sort of particular will who 
would work for its personal benefit in finding a good reason for a bad 
law, at the expense of others—das Unrecht. With this action, Shylock 
would stand stubbornly outside of the circle of mutual recognition that is 
required for the unfolding of a good and free state. Hegel’s use of Shylock 
here rests upon his expectation that his readers will recognise Shylock as 
an example of a Jew whose religious ethics do not fit the Christian free 
state that Hegel is deriving in the Philosophy of Right. Further, since 
Hegel is talking about the gruesome possibility that the debtors could be 
hacked to pieces, Hegel uses the full strength of the blood libel fear within 
the historical anti-Semitic narrative to make his point. Even though Hegel 
holds that Jews should be tolerated because they are human, it is clear 
that they do not belong within the logic of his state. 

While Marx also uses Shylock as a handy example of a pariah to the 
ethical life, his allusion to The Merchant of Venice—a play in which 
Shakespeare dramatises the ethical dilemmas confronting the construction 
of modern states—works at multiple levels of meaning. Shylock’s speech 
is a point in the play where Shakespeare spins the argument in such a 
manner that the audience is given an opportunity to develop recognition 
of the oppressed Jew. Here, different than in OJQ, Marx opens up the 
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possibility of a different Shylock. He reads the radical double meaning 
into Shakespeare’s play that Shylock is both a deadly rigid literalist and a 
socially aware truthsayer. Shylock as the Hegelian bondman has limited 
consciousness. He obediently plays his role on the historical world stage— 
when he is asked for funding by the Christian state, he complies even 
though the state spits on him regularly and will continue to do so. On the 
other hand, a Shylock who has class and race consciousness does some- 
thing different. On the surface, it looks as if Shylock exhibits exactly the 
failure of mutual recognition that exemplifies the condition of Lordship 
and Bondage. Shylock shows no mercy for Antonio. However, a closer 
look at his actions reveals that he disrupts the normal state of affairs. 
By standing on his bond, refusing to “be made a soft and dull-ey’d fool” 
(3.3.14), Shylock opens the festering sore of anti-Semitic oppression in 
Venice for all to see. He also reflects back to the economically modernis- 
ing Venetian state its brutal jurisprudence based on private property. He 
embodies it, plays it and depicts it. Marx uses Shakespeare’s complexly 
dialectical character, Shylock, to pry open, critique and negate Hegel’s 
undialectical derivation of the Prussian state in his Philosophy of Right. 
Like the revolutionary proletariat who will die fighting during Marx’s 
time, Shylock rips the veil from the eyes of the world and speaks the truth 
as he sees it. He stands for consciousness and he does so violently. 

Shylock’s revolutionary potential forms a bridge in Marx’s text to an 
allusion to Hamlet. Marx writes an extraordinary paragraph in the mid- 
dle of the text that is thickly overdetermined with historical, political and 
literary meaning. It constructs a platform from which Marx will build the 
logic for revolution: 


Und selbst fiir die modernen Volker kann dieser Kampf gegen den 
bornirten Inhalt des deutschen status quo nicht ohne Interesse 
sein, denn der deutsche status quo ist die offenberzige Vollendung 
des ancien régime, und das ancien régime ist der versteckte Mangel 
des modernen Staates. Der Kampf gegen die deutsche politische 
Gegenwart ist der Kampf gegen die Vergangenheit der modernen 
Volker, und von den Reminiszenzen dieser Vergangenheit werden sie 
noch immer belastigt. Es ist lehrreich fiir sie, das ancien régime, das 
bei ihnen seine Tragodie erlebt, als deutschen Revenant eine Komédie 
spielen zu sehen. Tragisch war seine Geschichte, solange es die praex- 
istierende Gewalt der Welt, die Freiheit dagegen ein pers6nlicher 
Einfall war, mit einem Wort, solange es selbst an seine Berechtigung 
glaubte und glauben mufte. Solange das ancien régime als vorhan- 
dene Weltordnung mit einer erst werdenden Welt kampfte, stand auf 
seiner Seite ein weltgeschichtlicher Irrtum, aber kein personlicher. 
Sein Untergang war daher tragisch. 


(emphasis by Marx) (MEGA, I, 2, 173) 
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This struggle against the narrow-minded content of the German sta- 
tus quo cannot be without interest even for the modern nations, for 
the German status quo is the candid completion of the ancien régime, 
and the ancien régime is the concealed defect of the modern state. The 
struggle against the German political present is the struggle against the 
past of the modern nations, and they are still troubled by reminiscences 
of that past. It is instructive for them to see the ancien régime, which 
has experienced its tragedy with them, playing its comedy as a German 
ghost. Tragic was its history, so long as it was the pre-existing power of 
the world, and freedom, on the other hand, was a personal notion, in a 
word, as long as it believed its own entitlement, and had to believe it. As 
long as the ancien régime, as an existing world order, struggled against 
a world that was just coming into being, there was on its side a world- 
historical error, not a personal one. Its downfall was therefore tragic. 
(MECW Vol. 3, 178)?5 


Marx first places the present and past in a dialectical relationship to each 
other. The ancien régime refers to the German lands that had been organ- 
ised as the Holy Roman Empire from the early Middle Ages until the empire 
was defeated and abolished by Napoleon in 1806. There were hundreds 
of separate state entities, including Prussia. After the War of Liberation 
from Napoleon, the 1815 map was redrawn to make the only 39 states 
of the German Confederation, with Prussia as one of its core hegemonic 
states. But in 1844, when Marx wrote his critique of Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Right, there still existed no nation called Germany. That same year, 
Ferdinand Freiligrath wrote, “Deutschland ist Hamlet, Ernst und stumm, / 
In seinen Toren jeden Nacht / Geht die begrabene Freiheit um, / Und winkt 
den Mannern auf der Wacht” (Germany is Hamlet! Serious and mute / 
Behind his walls every night / Walks the buried freedom, / And waves to 
the men on the watch). Like Hamlet, Germany deferred and postponed 
its action. It would not seize its place among modern nations until 1871, 
after it had defeated the French for the second time in the 19th century. 
Once it constituted itself as a state, both the proponents of a liberal, demo- 
cratic Germany, and the extreme right, which executed the eventual fascist 
takeover, no longer wished to think of Germany as Hamlet. The German 
states, united as “Germany,” or officially Deutsches Reich (the Second 
German Empire), felt they had achieved the closure that Hamlet could 
not. However, as Andreas Hofele writes in his study about the rightist uses 
of Hamlet in Germany, No Hamlets: German Shakespeare from Nietzsche 
to Carl Schmitt, the happy closure left something unclosed (2). Instead 
of the comedic ending, repetitions of the tragic reminiscences sourced a 
monstrous death-drive that drove Germany’s undoing in the next century, 
taking with it millions of victims throughout Europe. 

There are two versions of the German state that are negated in 
Marx’s critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right: the actual Prussian state 
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of Friedrich Wilhelm IV and the Germanic capitalist state that Hegel 
logically determines in §257 as the “actuality of the ethical idea” (die 
Wirklichkeit der sittlichen Idee). Marx’s evaluation, that the modern state 
is laden with the narrow-minded consciousness of the status quo, and 
that it is a repetition of the ancien régime, is obviously applicable to the 
conservative turn taken by Friedrich Wilhelm IV’s Prussia. However, and 
more critically, it is also applicable to the state that arises from Hegel’s 
philosophy. This is one version of the comedy to which Marx is referring. 
Hegel attempts to bring his ethics to a comedic closure as the existing 
Prussian state, which he sees as the manifestation of freedom in that it is 
the open expression of the Logic in ethical-political life. 

One candidate for the tragedy to which Marx alludes can be understood 
to be the War of Liberation (Befreiungskrieg) against France. Prussia, who 
had had difficulty establishing itself among empires, was brutally over- 
run by Napoleon. The Prussian army was badly defeated at Jena on 14 
October 1806, by a French force with superior firepower. In words that 
are reminiscent of Goethe’s description of the Battle of Valmy, in 1792, 
the French forces at Jena destroyed the Prussian lines with “a hail of balls 
fired by French sharp-shooters who were so well positioned and so skill- 
fully concealed that the shot seemed to fly in from nowhere” (Clark 297). 
Lieutenant Johann von Borcke writes: “To be shot at in this way, with- 
out seeing the enemy, made a dreadful impression upon our soldiers, for 
they were not used to that style of fighting, lost faith in their weapons 
and immediately sensed the enemy’s superiority” (Clark 297). That same 
day, the Duke of Brunswick was defeated by the French at Auerstadt. The 
shadow of defeat crossed the German lands, with the French occupying 
Halle and Halberstadt, and, on 24 October, marching into Berlin. The 
thousand-year-old Holy Roman Empire had come to an end. 

During the sacking of Berlin, Friedrich Wilhelm II and his popular 
queen, Luise, were forced to flee to Memel in East Prussia. The king’s pol- 
icy of neutrality had not succeeded in keeping Prussia out of Napoleon’s 
sights. Luise took a more forceful position and found support among 
more the hawkish senior ministers. She also worked diplomatically and 
tried, unsuccessfully, to negotiate with Napoleon for better terms at the 
Peace of Tilsit of 1807. She died in 1810, at 38 years old. Many Germans 
attributed her early death to the occupation. She became an ideal of 
Prussian nationalism, virtue and modesty. When Friedrich Wilhelm insti- 
tuted the Order of the Iron Cross, he posthumously awarded her the first 
one. In 1814, the king instituted the Order of Luise, an Iron Cross medal 
given to women for contribution to the war against Napoleon. 

Prussia eventually emerged victorious from the wars in 1815, a mere 
three years before Marx was born, but carried the trauma of the war 
as a deep cut in its consciousness. From this tragedy arose historically 
significant sequelae that fuelled Prussian, and later German, nationalism. 
The Iron Cross, designed by Karl Friedrich Schinkel in 1813, became 
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an organising symbol for German identity. It was also the first award in 
Germany that was awarded without consideration of descent or social 
status. It became a powerful military symbol and was embellished with a 
swastika during the Third Reich. In 1821, Schinkel was commissioned to 
design a monument to the fallen soldiers of the War of Liberation. With 
its Iron Cross soaring high atop a gothic tower, the monument was placed 
at the crest of Tempelhofer Berg in Berlin.”* In his address to the German 
people (An Mein Volk) of 17 March 1813, Friedrich Wilhelm appealed 
for a massive enlistment of volunteers to fight the French. One of the 
units that arose from this proclamation was the paramilitary Freikorps. 
This military formation continued throughout German history, becom- 
ing in 1918-9 a force that hunted and killed Marxists, including Rosa 
Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht. They later merged into the Nazi para- 
military groups. The symbol of the Iron Cross, the Freikorps, the venera- 
tion of Luise—which has flourished into a Luise Cult, along with other 
potent symbols—all carried the trauma of the tragedy experienced by the 
Germans during the Napoleonic invasions. Prussian and German nation- 
alism attempted to spin this tragedy around into a comedy—a story that 
endeavours to end not with dead Hamlet, but with the Prussian court in 
place, its Queen Luise, symbolically, back on her throne.?’ 

Writers before and after Marx have critiqued this patriotic narra- 
tive. Heinrich Heine’s poem “Verkehrte Welt,” which was influential for 
Marx, ends with the line: “Lafst uns besteigen den Templower Berg / Und 
rufen: es lebe der K6nig!” (Let’s climb Templower Berg / And call out, 
Long live the King!). In this poem full of inversions, Heine obviously 
means the opposite. One hundred years later, during the Third Reich, 
Walter Benjamin makes an enigmatic analogy between German patrio- 
tism and a Greek legend in his Berliner Kindheit. In the chapter called 
Tiergarten, in which young Walter walks with his nanny from his house 
to the Tiergarten. Benjamin writes: 


The way into this labyrinth, which was not without its Ariadne, led 
over the Bendler Bridge, whose gentle arch became my first hillside. 
Not far from its foot lay the goal: Friedrich Wilhelm and Queen 
Luise. 

(23) 


At the centre of the mythical labyrinth that is associated with Ariadne 
sits the mythical Minotaur, the monstrous part-man, part-bull offspring 
of Pasiphaé.”* The Minotaur demanded and devoured humans. It was 
Theseus’ goal to kill the Minotaur. He was helped by Ariadne, who had 
fallen in love with him. The young Benjamin stands for Theseus; a fel- 
low classmate who lives nearby on the bank of the Landwehr Kanal is 
his Ariadne. Benjamin does not give further clues about why he places 
Friedrich Wilhelm and Luise in the position of the monster; however, 
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one might understand this metaphor to be the monstrous militarism fos- 
tered by German nationalism, driven from its unconscious partly by the 
memory of the death of Luise and the defeat by the French. During the 
Holocaust, this militarism reached an unnaturally monstrous proportion. 
Walter Benjamin was one of its victims: he committed suicide during his 
flight from the Nazis. 

There is another layer to Benjamin’s story in the Tiergarten. Benjamin 
calls this area of the Tiergarten the “strangest” (sonderbarste) part of the 
park. He writes: 


About this I received a sign early on. Here, in fact, or not far away, 
must Ariadne have kept her couch in whose proximity I first experi- 
enced what only later I had a word for: love. 

(23) 


Indeed, Ariadne is the love object in the story of Theseus and the Minotaur. 
In Benjamin’s text, her couch—set in the strangest part of the Tiergarten— 
serves as an axis around which four other objects of love constellate. The 
first and most immediate for the young Benjamin in the story is Luise von 
Landau, a girl who belongs to his circle of schoolfriends and on whom 
he has a crush. She lives in the Liitzowufer, the bank of the canal that 
separates Benjamin’s house from the Tiergarten. She will die young and 
remain in Benjamin’s mind as a mourned figure. A second figure of love 
is Queen Luise herself, venerated by her nation and present for young 
Benjamin as a large white statue in the Tiergarten. She towers over the 
land, staring down on the young Walter, a rose at her breast and Juno’s 
crown on her head. However, Benjamin writes that he paid more atten- 
tion to the figures on the pedestal, because they were nearer in space to 
him. Their meaning is unclear (undeutlich) to him. The pedestal depicts a 
series of soldiers, ancient, as indicated by their dress and weapons, in lov- 
ing embrace with women who seem to venerate them. Some are kissing 
the women, some are being cared for by the women. These figures, enig- 
matic but captivating, are the third object of love for Benjamin. The fourth 
object is surprising, but makes sense within the constellation of objects, 
and may provide a clue about how to read Benjamin’s Tiergarten story. 
Benjamin writes: “Wie hoffnunglos kehrt mit jedem Frihling meine Liebe 
zum Prinzen Louis Ferdinand zuriick, zu dessen FiifSen die ersten Krokus 
und Narzissen standen” (24) (How hopelessly, each spring I returned my 
love to Prince Louis Ferdinand, at whose feet the first crocuses and daf- 
fodils stand). This is the Prussian Prince Friedrich Ludwig Christian, who 
fought with Brunswick at Valmy in 1792 and led the German forces in 
an attack on the French lines at Saalfeld in 1806. He refused to sur- 
render and was killed, aged 33, in battle. Benjamin’s image of the first 
spring crocuses and daffodils at his feet tropes Louis’ youth and early 
death. All of the objects of love in Benjamin’s constellation died young: 
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Luise von Landau, Queen Luise and Louis Ferdinand. Benjamin writes 
Ludwig’s name as Louis, constructing a parallel between the names of all 
three love objects. Two of them are German martyrs who died during the 
Befreiungskrieg. Their death is intertwined with a certain eroticism. This 
space of the park is strange for Benjamin because, as a child, he could not 
understand adult eroticism. There are two erotic energies present at the 
Luise statue. The queen herself used her flirtatiousness with Napoleon to 
secure better treaty terms. She was remembered not only as virtuous and 
patriotic, but also, conversely, as sexy. The pedestal of her statue includes 
some figures in obvious erotic embrace, within their patriotic tableaux. 
Benjamin does not give further clues about the basis for his love of Louis 
Ferdinand. Is it an identification with the soldier prince? What clinches 
the uncanny sexuality, remembered afterwards by Benjamin, is his state- 
ment that: “Leider taucht das ‘Fraulein’ an seiner Quelle auf, das sich als 
kalter Schatten dariiber legte” (23) (Unfortunately, the Fraulein emerged 
at its source and laid an icy shadow). The Fraulein is his governess, who 
recognises traces of the erotic in the little boy’s experience at the park and 
shuts it down. 

The comedic in theatre is played through erotic gestures. Characters 
attract each other, navigate the perils of the plot, and consummate their 
desire at the end. Tragedy is the failure of desire’s project. However, the 
two genres are bound up dialectically with each other. The agony of the 
tragic is that it fails to produce the comedic consummation of desire. 
The thrill of the comedic is that it is always at risk of being shattered 
by the tragic. Patriotism works partly through binding erotic desire for 
the beloved nation or ideal. This eroticism is carried by historical char- 
acters who have become martyrs or heroes. As martyrs and heroes, they 
carry the trauma of their death in the struggle for the nation, and as 
martyrs and heroes they also carry the love of the nation. The nation’s 
love object is a tragedy-filled object, an object that is already occupied 
by the death-drive. When the nation cathects their libido into the object, 
they also cathect their libido into the tragic death-drive. Eroticism and 
death—especially young death—are tied together in the same nostalgic 
and patriotic impulse. In Marx’s statement about the modern state, the 
erotic impulse is the libidinal energy of the open comedic consummation, 
but it actually fuels the concealed tragic death-drive.” 

The monarch on the Prussian throne when Marx wrote the Introduction 
to A Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right was Friedrich Wilhelm IV. 
He was Queen Luise’s first born son. His 21-year reign was largely a 
counterrevolutionary struggle against the uprising championed by Marx 
and other Vormarz rebels. Riding the industrial revolution of the early 
19th century, and using Friedrich List’s National Economy and German 
Customs Union, Prussia established itself as a core European hegemonic 
power, with Rhineland, where Marx was born, as its exploited semi- 
periphery, which Prussia used to its advantage. These are the policies that 
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led to Marx’s critical articles in the Rheinische Zeitung. The oppressive 
regime—in thrall of its history as the ancien régime, compensating for 
its tragic losses in European wars—was now playing the world stage as 
Hegel’s comedic and undialectical closure: the capitalist state. 

Reading Marx’s paragraph today—post-Freud, one makes a surpris- 
ing finding: the modern state fights against its past because it is trou- 
bled by reminiscences of that past. Its attempt at a “candid completion” 
is driven by a “concealed defect.” Marx is presaging Freud’s notion of 
Nachtraglichkeit, avant la lettre. The modern state—both the actual one 
and the one in Hegel’s Philosophy of Right—is carrying the trauma of 
its past military defeats, of threats to its life and of a historical European 
death-drive, in a repressed (“concealed”) form. It is attempting to achieve 
a comedic closure that wants to secure determination for its existence, but 
remains persistently tied through association to the repressed defeats. In 
1893, Freud and his early colleague Josef Breuer establish one of psycho- 
analysis’ core notions: that neurotics “suffer mainly from reminiscences” 
(SE II, 7). Patriotic nostalgia fuels the attempt at consummation of the 
German state, but this project is undermined by memories of defeat bound 
up in the martyrs and heroes. This is the defect to which Marx alludes.*° 
State building ends up being a neurotic project. Friedrich Wilhelm IV and 
other Prussian conservatives try to secure the stability of the state through 
repression. They prop up the German state through repressing its tragic 
history, which is carried as a scene of trauma in its social unconscious.*! 
When the repressed content is triggered by contemporary events such as 
further threats to and defeats of Germany, the repression becomes a for- 
tress against the unwanted and repressed tragic scene. 

The scene haunts Germany like the murdered King Hamlet. Marx 
writes in the Introduction: 


Die deutsche Philosophie ist die ideale Verlangerung der deutschen 
Geschichte. Wenn wir also statt die ceuvres incompleétes unsrer reel- 
len Geschichte, die aeuvres posthumes unserer ideellen Geschichte, 
die Philosophie kritisiren, so steht unsere Kritik mitten unter den 
Fragen, von denen die Gegenwart sagt: that is the Question.” 
(MEGA 1.2, 175) 


German philosophy is the ideal prolongation of German history. If 
therefore, instead of the ceuvres incompletes of our real history, we criti- 
cise the ceuvres posthumes of our ideal history, philosophy, our criticism 
is among the questions of which the present says: That is the question. 


Hamlet has two opposing imperatives: thought and action. He is a 
university-educated thinker, a philosopher. However, he is also a prince, for 
which he has been trained as a soldier and a strategist. Marx succinctly cap- 
tures this aspect of the Hamlet Question (die Hamletfrage) when he writes 
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in the Introduction, “Die Waffe der Kritik kann allerdings die Kritik der 
Waffen nicht ersetzen, die materielle Gewalt muf gestiirzt werden durch 
materielle Gewalt” (MEGA I.2,177) (The weapon of criticism cannot, 
however, replace criticism by weapons, material force must be overthrown 
by material force). It follows then that the protagonist must take action. 
However, Marx seems to say, not so fast! Marx returns to the imperative 
for philosophy when he continues from the last sentence above with the 
following: 


...allein auch die Theorie wird zur materiellen Gewalt, sobald sie 
die Massen ergreift. Die Theorie ist fahig die Massen zu ergreifen, 
sobald sie ad hominem demonstrirt, und sie demonstrirt ad homi- 
nem, sobald sie radikal wird. Radikal sein ist die Sache an der Wurzel 
fassen. Der Wiirzel fiir den Menschen ist aber der Mensch selbst. Der 
evidente Beweis fiir den Radikalismus der deutschen Theorie, also fiir 
ihre praktische Energie ist ihr Ausgang von der entschiedenen posi- 
tiven Aufhebung der Religion. Die Kritik der Religion endet mit der 
Lehre, dafs der Mensch das héchste Wesen fiir den Menschen sei, also 
mit dem categorischen Imperativ, alle Verhaltnisse, umzuwerfen, in 
denen der Mensch ein erniedrigtes, ein geknechtetes, ein verlassenes, 
ein verachtliches Wesen ist. 

(MEGA 1.2, 177) 


...but theory becomes a material force as soon as it has gripped the 
masses. Theory is capable of gripping the masses as soon as it dem- 
onstrates ad hominem, and it demonstrates ad hominem as soon as 
it becomes radical. To be radical is to grasp the root of the matter. 
But for man the root is man himself. The evident proof of the radi- 
calism of German theory, and hence of its practical energy, is that it 
proceeds from a resolute positive sublation of religion. The criticism 
of religion ends with the teaching that man is the highest being for 
man, hence with the categorical imperative to overthrow all relations 
in which man is a degraded, enslaved, forsaken, despicable being. 


Marx has here arrived at the solution to the Hamlet Question. Should 
Hamlet continue to think things over, continue to philosophise, or should 
he move directly to action, to exact his revenge. His father’s ghost has 
filled Hamlet’s ears with the tragic truth of his murder; the prince is 
now bound to revenge that murder. And yet Hamlet delays, and thinks. 
When he finally decides to act at 4.4.64-5 (“O, from this time forth / 
My thoughts be bloody or be nothing worth”) he proceeds, inexorably, 
towards his own tragic death. His choices seem to be limited to two 
equally problematic solutions: kill the king and face certain death him- 
self, or continue to delay and allow Claudius to continue usurping the 
throne. 
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Germany, in its metaphor as Hamlet, also faced the same question. 
Its leading state, Prussia, had been overrun, its king fled, its queen dead. 
The German patriots, led first by Friedrich Wilhelm III, mourning for 
his wife, and then by the son, Friedrich Wilhelm IV, attempted to take 
revenge on France and the other European countries who threatened its 
self-determination. Germany finally wins its status as a nation after the 
Franco-Prussian War. The Second German Empire then competes in an 
arms race with other European powers, which explodes into two world 
wars. Haunted by the tragic ghost of defeat, Germany attempts to achieve 
the comedic ending to which Marx refers above. Similar to Hamlet, the 
German Reich, in its third and most destructive form, found tragic death 
the end of the Second World War.*% 

On the other hand, the neutrality of the philosopher kings could not save 
Germany from destruction, as it could not save Hamlet from Claudius’ 
tyranny. Marx, in his Introduction to his critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right, indicates a way through this quandary. Be radical. Grasp the prob- 
lem at its root. The problem is the society of man, the very question Hegel 
is tackling in his Philosophy of Right. However, the radicalism of German 
theory is not realised by arriving at the positive determination of the 
Christian Prussian capitalist state, as Hegel did. This too must be negated. 
The system of private property, which Marx critiques in his economic 
texts—beginning in the article on the Theft of Wood in 1842, continuing in 
the Economic and Philosophic manuscripts he wrote in Paris, and ending 
with Das Kapital—must be overthrown. This is the categorical imperative 
that arises when the philosopher arrives at the root of matter. The impera- 
tive for Germany suffering from its Hamlet Question is revolution. 


Friedrich Engels 


In November 1842, a young radical called Friedrich Engels visited the 
offices of the Rheinische Zeitung to meet the editor, Karl Marx. However, 
Marx gave him the cold shoulder. The reason given by Marx biographer 
Frank Mehring, and repeated by most biographers, is that Engels was a 
member of Die Freien, a group of Left Hegelians who met in Berlin to 
discuss philosophy. Marx was also associated with this group, but, by 
1842, was distancing himself from their positions. Mehring writes that 
Marx did not want to meet anyone who was a part of Die Freien (93). 
This explanation for Marx’s evasion of Engels on their first meeting is not 
convincing. Marx worked with radicals of many different political posi- 
tions, including and especially Left Hegelians. Instead, a more plausible 
reason is that, in 1840-1, Engels was one of the main correspondents for 
J. Cotta’s Allgemeine Zeitung, a newspaper that slandered and attacked 
Marx’s Rheinische Zeitung. Marx’s battle with the AZ was discussed in 
the last chapter of the present study. Marx may have seen Engels’ visit to 
the RZ as a spying mission for the AZ. 
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While editing the Deutsch-Franz0isische Jahrbiicher, Marx received 
two articles submitted by Engels: a long review of Carlyle’s book Past and 
Present and an essay titled “Outlines of a Critique of Political Economy.” 
The economic essay had the effect of changing Marx’s opinion of Engels. 
Soon they began to correspond. On 28 August 1844, Marx and Engels 
finally met on good terms in the Café de la Régence, a popular meeting 
place in Paris’ 1st arrondissement. They spent the next ten days together 
at Marx’s flat and began their life-long collaborative project. 

Engels was born on 28 November 1820 in Barmen, one of the earli- 
est industrial towns in Rhineland. His father, Friedrich Engels Sr, ran a 
textile enterprise based in Barmen and Manchester. Engels developed into 
a scholar, studying languages, literature, philosophy and history. He also 
read Shakespeare and quoted him throughout his life. As a young man, 
he wrote poetry and essays. Engels associated himself with the Barmen 
poetry circle, which included the radical poet Ferdinand Freiligrath, 
who wrote the poem “Deutschland ist Hamlet.” In 1841, Engels had 
to perform obligatory military service in Berlin. While he was there, he 
attended lectures at the university and met with the Left Hegelians. In 
1842, Friedrich Engels Sr. sent his son to work in his textile enterprise in 
Manchester, and it is here that Engels saw with his own eyes the effects of 
19th-century capitalism on the working class. 

In Manchester, Engels came into contact with radical movements 
including the Chartists and Robert Owen. He read British literature, 
including Percy Shelley and Elizabeth Gaskell, in which the problems of 
the working class were dramatised. He studied and critiqued the political 
economists Adam Smith, David Ricardo, J. B. Say, J. R. McCulloch and 
James Stuart Mill. By November 1844, when he met with Marx in Paris, 
Engels had transformed himself into a communist. 

Similar to Marx, Engels was significantly influenced and taught by his 
partner. He met a 19-year-old dyer from one of the local mills and began 
a relationship with her that lasted the rest of her life. Her name was Mary 
Burns, and she was aware and active in both the workers’ struggle and 
in the struggle for Irish liberation. Burns took Engels around to where 
the Irish workers lived in squalid conditions. She introduced him to the 
victims of capitalism, about whom he was writing. Engels saw workers 
at his father’s factory, but as a member of the owning class, he could 
not hope to get to know them. It was Mary Burns who taught Friedrich 
Engels, first-hand, the conditions of the working class in England. This 
experience allowed Engels to ground his writings in the material condi- 
tions of his topic. Without this grounding, Engels’ writings would not 
have been interesting to Karl Marx and their second and decisive meeting 
might not have been successful. Mary Burns lived with Engels on and off 
for the rest of her life, including during the years that Engels lived close to 
the Marxes in Brussels and London. She was also close to Karl and Jenny 
Marx and their children. 
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During their meeting in Paris, Marx and Engels planned a critique of 
Bruno Bauer. This book, titled The Holy Family, was their first joint proj- 
ect and was published in 1845. After their move to Brussels, they worked 
on another project, which was never completed. The manuscripts have 
been arranged into a book and published as The German Ideology. Most 
famously they co-wrote The Communist Manifesto and, after Marx died, 
Engels finished writing and editing Volumes 2 and 3 of Das Kapital. 
Engels also helped Marx write some of his political journalism, and, in 
some cases when Marx was busy with other texts, ghost-wrote articles 
for him. Marx and Engels studied together and discussed what they were 
writing. While it is incorrect to think of them as one writer, as some do, 
it can be said that without Engels’ contributions both during and after 
Marx’s life, Marxism would not have reached as many people as it did. 

Following his meeting with Engels, Marx’s textual work needs to be 
understood as a collaborative effort between three people working on it 
in different ways: Karl Marx, Jenny Marx and Friedrich Engels—all three 
of them lovers of Shakespeare. 


Essay on James Mill 


During his economic studies in Paris, Marx wrote a critique of James Mill’s 
Elements of Political Economy, which he read in a French translation by J. 
T. Parisot. This work remained unpublished in Marx’s notebooks during 
his life. It is important for the present study because it contains Marx’s 
first description of what he would later come to call commodity fetishism, 
and it contains Marx’s first elaboration of his notion of species-being. To 
accomplish this, Marx alludes to The Merchant of Venice and to Hamlet. 
Marx writes: 


The essence of money is not in the first place that property is alienated 
in it, but that the mediating activity or movement, the human, social 
act by which man’s products mutually complement one another, is 
estranged from man and becomes the attribute of money, a material 
thing outside man. Since man alienates this mediating activity itself, 
he is here active only as a man who has lost himself and is dehu- 
manised; the relation itself between things. Man’s operation with 
them, becomes the operation of an entity outside man and above 
man. Owing to this alien mediator — instead of man himself being the 
mediator for man — man regards his will, his activity, and his relation 
to other men as a power independent of him and of them. His slavery, 
therefore, reaches its peak. 

(MEGA IV.2, 447-8) 


People labour for each other making products in a social relationship. In 
capitalism, this social act appears to be something that is accomplished 
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by the commodity money. Hence, the power of productive social rela- 
tions is attributed to a commodity. People and things change places. As 
the person is subsumed by the commodity, his power to act is alienated 
and given over to the commodity, and thereby lost to the person. 

This renunciation of one’s productive mediating activity to money 
leads one to be judged in relation only to money. Marx writes: 


Was constituirt das Wesen des Credits? Wir sehn hier ganz vom 
Inhalt des Credits ab, der wieder das Geld ist. Wir sehn also vom 
Inhalt dieses Vertrauens ab, wonach ein Mensch den andern dadurch 
anerkennt, daf$ er iam Werthe vorschieft und — im besten Fall, wenn 
er sich nahmlich den Credit nicht zahlen lat, d.h. kein Wucherer ist 
— seinem Mitmenschen das Vertrauen schenkt, daf er kein Spitzbube, 
sondern ein ,,guter“ Mann ist. Unter einem ,,guten“ Mann versteht 
der Vertrauende hier, wie Shylock - einen ,,zahlbaren“ Mann... 
Man bedenke, was in der Schatzung eines Menschen in Geld, wie 
sie im CreditverhaltnifS geschieht, eine Niedertrachtigkeit liegt... 
Der Credit ist das nationaldkonomische Urtheil iiber die Moralitat 
eines Menschen. Im Credit ist statt des Metalls oder des Papiers der 
Mensch selbst der Mittler des Tausches geworden, aber nicht als 
Mensch, sondern als Dasein eines Capitals und der Zinsen...Nicht 
das Geld ist im Menschen — innerhalb des Creditverhaltnisses — auf- 
gehoben, sondern der Mensch selbst ist in Geld verwandelt oder das 


Geld ist in ihm incorporirt. 
(MEGA IV.2, 450-1) 


What constitutes the essence of credit? We leave entirely out of 
account here the content of credit, which is again money. We leave 
out of account, therefore, the content of this trust in accordance with 
which a man recognises another man by advancing him a certain 
quantity of value and — at best, namely, when he does not demand 
payment for credit, i.e. he is not a usurer — showing his trust in his 
fellow man not being a scoundrel, but a “good” man. By a good man, 
the one who bestows his trust understands, like Shylock, a man who 
is “able to pay”...One ought to consider how vile it is to estimate 
the value of a man in money, as happens in the credit relationship... 
Credit is the national-economic judgement on the morality of a man. 
In credit, the man himself, instead of metal or paper, has become the 
mediator of exchange, not however as a man, but as the mode of 
existence of capital and interest.... Within the credit relationship, it is 
not the case that money is transcended in man, but that man himself 
is turned into money, or money is incorporated in him. 


The line alluded to by Marx above, “Antonio is a good man,” subtly 
marks the first turning point in The Merchant of Venice. The first two 
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scenes display cooperation between Antonio and Bassanio—the for- 
mer will help the latter win Portia—and between Portia and her wait- 
ing woman, Nerissa. The third scene opens in medias res of Bassanio’s 
request that Shylock loan money to Antonio. Shylock thinks aloud for 
four lines (about the amount, the time period and the bond) and then 
pronounces his judgement on Antonio: “Antonio is a good man” (1.3.12). 
The direction of the play hangs in the balance of the meaning of these 
words. Shylock might be speaking the words of empathic recognition of 
Antonio’s self, in which case one can expect cooperation between the 
Christians and the Jews in the play. Bassanio questions Shylock’s mean- 
ing and Shylock makes it clear that by “good” he means sufficient, able 
to pay. Their relations are frankly antagonistic, which is confirmed by 
Antonio’s words to Shylock, 


If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not / As to thy friends, for when 
did friendship take / A breed for barren metal of his friend? / But lend 
it rather to thine enemy, / Who if he break, thou may’st with better 
face / Exact the penalty. 

(1.3.127-32) 


Shakespeare presages Marx’s notion of commodity fetishism. When peo- 
ple and money change places in a society’s morality, when one’s goodness 
is determined by one’s monetary value, then social relations become rela- 
tions between barren metal enemies. 

Near the end of the essay, Marx describes what has been lost when 
humans are alienated by money. It is his first exposition of his notion of 
species-being. He writes stepwise: 


Let us suppose that we had carried our production as human beings. 
Each of us would have in two ways affirmed himself and the other 
person. 1) In my production you would have objectified my individu- 
ality, its specific character, and therefore enjoyed not only an indi- 
vidual manifestation of my life during the activity, but also when 
looking at the object I would have the individual pleasure of know- 
ing my personality to be objective, visible to the senses and hence a 
power beyond all doubt. 2) In your enjoyment or use of my product 
I would have the direct enjoyment both of being conscious of hav- 
ing satisfied a human need by my work, that is, of having objectified 
man’s being, and of having this create an object corresponding to 
the need of another man’s being. 3) I would have been for you the 
mediator between you and the species, and therefore would become 
recognised and felt by you yourself as a completion of your own 
being and as a necessary part of yourself, and consequently would 
know myself to be confirmed in both your thought and your love. 4) 
In the individual expression of my life I would have directly created 
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your expression of your life, and therefore in my individual activity I 
would have directly confirmed and realised my true being, my human 
and communal being. 

(MEGA 1.2, 465) 


When two people produce something not for sale but for each other, they 
recognise the need and enjoyment of the other in their activity. In the 
money economy, the labour activity of alienated people obeys the imper- 
ative of money. Human morality is replaced by the command to make 
profit. In a human economy, people’s labour satisfies the needs of the 
species, and thereby determines their species-being. In this essay, Marx 
names this one’s “wahres Wesen,” one’s “menschliches” being and one’s 
“Gemeinwesen.” The first and second terms mean true being and human 
being, respectively. The third term could be translated as one’s communal 
being, but, if considered as a philosophical term, then it refers Hegel’s 
corporate being in §§250-6 of his Philosophy of Right, which negates the 
individual will of the family and thereby prevents “Unrecht” - un-right. 
Through labouring for each other, and not for money, people construct a 
true corporate being. 

Marx writes that, when this state of mutual recognition is achieved: 
“Unsere Productionen waren eben so viele Spiegel, woraus unser Wesen 
sich entgegen leuchtete” (MEGA I.2, 465) (Our products would be so 
many mirrors in which we saw reflected our essential nature). The image 
works to visualise mutual recognition: person A sees the need of person 
B and labours to fill that need. His product will reflect back to him his 
unalienated human being. Similarly, for person B who labours for person 
A. In light of Marx’s frequent use of Hamlet, this image can also be read 
as a deep allusion to Hamlet’s statement about theatre, 


whose end, both at the first and now, was and is to hold as ’twere 
the mirror (Spiegel) up to Nature to show Virtue her feature, Scorn 
her own image, and the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure. 

(3.2.20-4) 


The conceit of the mirror is found again in Hamlet, when the Prince con- 
fronts his mother, saying that he will set before her “a glass / Where [she] 
may see [her] innermost part” (3.4.18). The Schlegels translate “glass” as 
“Spiegel” (mirror). Read through this allusion, Marx brings to light the 
theatricality of this human economy. 


Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts 


The Paris Manuscripts is the name given to the extant notebooks contain- 
ing Marx’s first attempt to write a book-length critique of capitalism. It 
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was not published during his life, and remained unfinished. A close reading 
reveals allusions to Hamlet and the first quotation from Timon of Athens, 
the play containing Shakespeare’s most acerbic lines about money. Starting 
in 1844, Marx would quote from Timon in all of his economic texts, 
including Das Kapital. Most significantly, the Paris Manuscripts is the first 
text in which Marx refers directly to Shakespeare’s critique of the money 
economy. It is also Marx’s first instance of direct Shakespearean criticism. 

In one manuscript, Marx works on the problem of wages of labour. He 
begins with the class struggle: 


Wages are determined through the antagonistic struggle between 
capitalist and worker. Victory’s necessity for the capitalists. The capi- 
talist can live longer without the worker than this one over that one. 
Combination for the capitalists is habitual and effective, that for the 
workers is forbidden and has bad consequences. 

(MEGA 1.2, 327) 


As a result, the ordinary wage is—Marx is quoting Adam Smith here— 
“the lowest compatible with common humanity.” Then Marx adds, “nam- 
lich einer viehischen Existenz” (namely, a cattle-like existence) (MEGA 
1.2, 333). Some paragraphs later, Marx uses the word “Proletarier” and 
then defines it: 


d.h. den, der ohne Kapital und Grundrente, rein von der Arbeit und 
einer einseitigen, abstrakten Arbeit lebt, nur als Arbeiter betrachtet. 
Sie kann daher den Satz aufstellen, daf$ er ebensowohl, wie jedes 
Pferd, so viel erwerben mul, um arbeiten zu k6nnen. 

(MEGA I.2, 333) 


i.e. he who, without capital or ground rent, lives purely from labour, 
and by a one-sided, abstract labour is regarded only as a worker. 
They can therefore put forward the proposition that, the same as any 
horse, he [the worker] must get as much as will enable him to work. 


And then a few sentences later, Marx writes that “die National6konomie 
kennt den Arbeiter nur als Arbeitstier, als ein auf die striktesten 
Lebensbediirfnisse reduziertes Vieh” (MEGA I.2, 334) (political econ- 
omy knows the worker only as a working animal, as a beast reduced to 
the strictest bodily needs). And, then in the manuscript titled “Human 
Requirements and the Division of Labour under the Rule of Private 
Property,” Marx writes: 


Teils zeigt sich diese Entfremdung, indem die Raffinierung der 
Bediirfnisse und ihrer Mittel auf der einen Seite die viehische 
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Verwilderung, vollstandige, rohe, abstrakte Einfachheit der 
Bediirfnisse auf der anderen Seite produziert; oder vielmehr nur sich 
selbst in seiner gegenteiligen Bedeutung wiedergebiert. 

(MEGA 1.2, 419) 


This estrangement manifests itself in part in that the sophistication 
of needs and means [of their satisfaction] on the one side pro- 
duces bestial barbarisation, a complete, crude, abstract simplicity 
of need, on the other, or rather in that it merely reproduces its 
opposite. 


In light of the overarching Hamlet conceit in Marx’s writings, the image 
of the worker as a beast reminds the reader of Hamlet’s lines: 


What is a man 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? A beast — no more. 


(4.4.32-4) 
... Now whether it be 
Bestial oblivion or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event. 
(4.4.38-40) 


The words beast and bestial are translated by the Schlegels as Vieh and 
viehisch: 


Was ist der Mensch, 
Wenn seiner Zeit Gewinn, sein héchstes Gut 
Nur Schlaf und Essen ist? Ein Vieh, nichts weiter. 


(4.4.33-S) 
... Nun, 
Sei’s viehisches Vergessen, oder sei’s 
Ein banger Zweifel, welcher zu genau 
Bedenkt den Ausgang... 
(4.4.40-2) 


The word Vieh in German denotes livestock and cattle. The Schlegels 
translate Shakespeare’s word market as Gewinn, which means profit 
and serves to anchor the word in an economic conceit. The word good 
(Gut) denotes commodity within the economic conceit. This intertextu- 
ality pulls Marx’s text into the Hamletian sphere and pulls Hamlet into 
the Marxist sphere. The proletariat is like the man of whom Hamlet is 
critical; if they do not take action against capitalism, they will remain 
like livestock—horses and cattle, feeding and getting ready to go to 
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market as commodities. Now what if Marx’s conceit is read back into 
Hamlet as a story of the proletariat. What is [the proletariat] if the 
chief good and market [for them] of [their labour] be but to sleep and 
feed? Beasts, no more. Re-reading Hamlet in light of the manner in 
which it influenced Marx updates the play to its modernist revolution- 
ary potential. 

This reduction of humans to livestock and workers to commodities is 
the power of the money economy. Marx writes: 


By possessing the property of buying everything, by possessing the 
property of appropriating all objects, money is thus the object of 
eminent possession. The universality of its property is the omnipo- 
tence of its being. It is therefore regarded as the omnipotent Being... 
Money is the procurer between man’s need and the object, between 
his life and his means of life. But that which mediates my life for me, 
also mediates the existence of other people for me. For me it is the 
other person. 

(MEGA 1.2, 318) 


This is the fetish of money, the inversion Marx described earlier in the 
manuscripts in which the power of social labour is alienated and seen 
as the power of money. Then Marx quotes from two authors that he 
frequently places together in his texts: Shakespeare and Goethe. First he 
quotes from Goethe’s Faust, part 1: 


Was Henker! Freilich Hand’ und FifSe 
Und Kopf und Hintre, die sind dein! 
Doch alles, was ich frisch geniefe, 
Ist des drum weniger mein? 
Wenn ich sechs Hengste zahlen kann 
Sind ihre Krafte nicht die meine? 
Ich renne zu und bin ein rechter Mann 
Als hatt‘ ich vierundzwanzig Beine. 
(MEGA 1.2, 318) 


Hang it all, man! Of course hands and feet 
And head and ass, all are yours! 

And what we take while life is fresh, 

Is that to be declared not ours? 

If I can pay for six stallions, 

Is not their strength mine? 

I tear along, a right lord, 

As if I had twenty-four legs. 


Marx explains his use of the lines from Goethe: 
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Shakespeare schildert das Wesen des Geldes trefflich. Um ihn zu ver- 
stehen, beginnen wir zunachst mit der Auslegung der goethischen 
Stelle. 

Was durch das Geld fiir mich ist, was ich zahlen, d.h., was das 
Geld kaufen kann, das bin ich, der Besitzer des Geldes selbst. So 
grofs die Kraft des Geldes, so grofs ist meine Kraft. Die Eigenschaften 
des Geldes sind meine - seines Besitzers — Eigenschaften und 
Wesenskrafte. Das was ist bin und vermag, ist also keineswegs meine 
Individualitat bestimmt. Ich bin haflich, aber ich kann mir die sch6n- 
ste Frau kaufen. Also bin ich nicht haflich, denn die Wirkung der 
Haflichkeit, ihre abschreckende Kraft ist durch das Geld vernichtet. 
Ich — meine Individualitat nach — bin lahm, aber das Geld verschafft 
mir 24 Fie; ich bin also nicht lahm;...Verwandelt also mein Geld 
nicht alle meine Unvermégen in ihr Gegenteil? 

(MEGA I.2, 319-20) 


Shakespeare excellently depicts the real nature of money. To under- 
stand him, let us first begin with the passage from Goethe. 

That which is for me through the medium of money—that for 
which I can pay (i.e., which money can buy)—that am I myself, the 
possessor of the money. The extent of the power of money is the 
extent of my power. Money’s properties are my—the possessor’s— 
properties and essential powers. Thus, what I am and am capable of 
is by no means determined by my individuality. I am ugly, but I can 
buy for myself the most beautiful of women. Therefore I am not ugly, 
for the effect of ugliness—its deterrent power—is nullified by money. 
I according to my individual characteristics am lame, but money fur- 
nishes me with twenty-four feet....Does not my money, therefore, 
transform all my incapacities into their contrary? 


The lines from Faust are spoken by Mephistopheles when he is closing the 
deal for Faust’s soul. There are two conceits in these lines that are useful 
for Marx. First, money makes the impossible possible. It is the procurer 
and transformer of all. Second, it appears that, in the money economy, the 
capacities to do all this lie in money itself. The man in Mephistopheles’ 
example tears along using the strength of the six stallions that he has pur- 
chased, as if that strength were the strength of his own legs. In this same 
manner, Mephistopheles is offering Faust the strength of the devil for the 
price of Faust’s soul. In Marx’s passage above, he says that he is lame in 
his individual characteristics, but that money has furnished him with 24 
feet, an allusion to Mephistopheles’ promise of six stallions. However, 
the real horsepower of wealth is the productive capacities of the workers. 
Once the capitalist purchases this labour-power, the power appears as his 
power, and obscures its true origin. 
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Marx then quotes one of world literature’s most sustained inversion 
conceits: Shakespeare’s late play, Timon of Athens, co-authored with 
Thomas Middleton. Timon is a wealthy Athenian who is a compulsive 
philanthropist. His every step through his day is an act of gifting. He 
gives money, land, jewels, patronage and contracts. He is visited fre- 
quently by an entourage of false friends who attend his parties and bask 
in his gifts. When he, predictably, runs out of money, he appeals to some 
of these friends for loans. However, having become his friends for their 
benefit and not his, they all deny his appeals. Timon is left bankrupt. This 
is acommon trope in literature and Shakespeare could have simply built 
his play around the fall of this rich man. Instead, Shakespeare registers 
the problems that arise from money itself. In the fourth act, Timon leaves 
Athens for the woods outside of Athens, which served, in Shakespeare’s 
1595 A Midsummer Night’s Dream, as a location for the chaotic inver- 
sions of a comedy. In Timon of Athens, the woods are once again a site 
for inversions, but these inversions do not resolve themselves. Timon 
begins the fourth act with a 40-line misanthropic curse against Athens. 
Each step of the curse is an inversion—matrons turn incontinent, obedi- 
ence fails in children, slaves and fools attack grave senators, virgins turn 
to filth, and so forth. These inversions in Timon’s curse allude to the real 
inversions of Athenian life, and by allegory, to London’s Jacobean life. In 
the middle of his second set of curses, Timon digs for roots and finds a 
load of gold. He is once again a wealthy man. This could swing back into 
a comedy. However, instead of keeping the gold, he hurls himself into a 
19-line rant about the evils of money, which he will continue in a later 
scene with 12 more lines of rant. The play now becomes a tragedy about 
money. The complaint is that money turns absolutely everything into its 
opposite. It is these lines that Marx quotes in his economic writings. It is 
these lines that Marx reads as Shakespeare’s depiction of the real nature 
of money: 


... - What is here? 

Gold? Yellow, glittering, precious gold? 

No, gods, I am no idle votarist - 

Roots, you clear heavens! Thus much of this will make 
Black white, foul fair, wrong right, 

Base noble, old young, coward valiant. 

Ha, you gods, why this? What this, you gods? Why, this 
Will lug your priests and servants from your sides, 
Pluck stout men’s pillows from below their heads. 
This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions, bless the accursed, 
Make the hoar leprosy adored, place thieves 

And give them title, knee and approbation 

With senators on the bench: This is it 
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That makes the wappered widow wed again, 
She whom the spittle house and ulcerous sores 
Would cast gorge at, this embalms and spices 
To th’April day again. Come, damned earth, 
Thou common whore of mankind that puts odds 
Among the rout of nations, I will make thee 
Do thy right nature. 
(4.3.25-46) 


Here is Dorothea Tieck’s 1833 translation: 


... Was find’ ich hier? 

Gold? kostbar, flimmernd, rotes Gold? Nein, Gotter! 

Nicht eitel fleht’ ich. Wurzeln, reiner Himmel! 

So viel hievon macht schwarz weifs, hafslich sch6n, 

Schlecht gut, alt jung, feig tapfer, niedrig edel. 

Ihr Gotter! Warum dies? warum dies, Gotter? 

Ha! dies lockt euch den Priester vom Altar, 

Reifst Halbgenes’nen weg das Schlummerkissen. 

Ja, dieser rote Sklave lést und bindet 

Geweihte Bande; segnet den Verfluchten. 

Er macht den Aussatz lieblich, ehrt den Dieb 

Und gibt ihm Rang, gebeugtes Knie und Einfluf 

Im Rat der Senatoren; dieser fiihrt 

Der iiberjahr’gen Witwe Freier zu; 

Sie, von Spital und Wunden giftig eiternd, 

Mit Ekel fortgeschickt, verjiingt balsamisch 

Zu Maienjugend dies. Verdammt Metall, 

Gemeine Hure du der Menschen, die 

Die Volker tort! Komm, sei das, was du bist! 
(4.3.26-44) 


In the 1844 Manuscripts, Marx quotes Tieck’s lines 4.3.27-30 and 33-44 
immediately after the Goethe quotation. He then quotes Tieck’s lines 
4.3.82-93: 


Du siifSer K6nigsmérder, edle Scheidung 

Des Sohns und Vaters! Glazender Besudler 

Von Hymens reinstem Lager! tapfrer Mars! 

Du ewig blith’nder, zartgeliebter Freier, 

Des roter Schein dein heil’gen Schnee zerschmelz‘ 
Auf Dianas reinem Schof! Sichtbare Gottheit, 

Die du Unméglichkeiten eng verbriiderst, 

Zum Kuf sie zwingst! Du sprichst in jeder Sprache, 
Zu jedem Zweck! O du, der Herzen Priifstein! 
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Denk‘, es emp6rt dein Sklave sich, der Mensch; 
Vernichte deine Kraft sie all‘ verwirrend, 
Daf Tieren wird die Herrschaft dieser Welt! 
(MEGA I, 2, 319) 


That is Tieck’s translation of Shakespeare’s lines: 


O thou sweet king-killer and dear divorce 
’Twixt natural son and sire; thou bright defiler 
Of Hymen’s purest bed, thou valiant Mars; 
Thou ever young, fresh, loved and delicate wooer 
Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
That lies on Diana’s lap; thou visible god, 
That solder’st close impossibilities 
And mak’st them kiss, that speak’st with every tongue 
To every purpose. O thou touch of hearts, 
Think thy slave man rebels, and by thy virtue 
Set them into confounding odds, that beasts 
May have the world in empire! 
(4.3.377-88) 


Reading Shakespeare as a critic of money, Marx uses the play’s imag- 
ery to build his own critique of money. However, there is another critic 
involved in this exchange—the translator, for the German translation con- 
tains some significant interpretive choices. They are significant because 
they presage Marx’s critique of capitalism, and as such, the translator’s 
hermeneutics must be added to the chain of influence from Shakespeare 
to Marx. The German translation Marx quotes from is the Schlegel— 
Tieck edition, published in 1833.54 When it was published, the identity of 
the translation team was hidden behind the brand name Schlegel—Tieck. 
Timon of Athens was translated by Ludwig Tieck’s daughter, Dorothea 
Tieck, but Marx would not have known that, because her identity as 
translator was not revealed publicly until around 1905. 

Dorothea Tieck, working in the company of the German Romantics, 
including her father and his friends Goethe, Novalis, Friedrich Schiller 
and August and Friedrich Schlegel, translated six of Shakespeare’s plays 
in the 1833 edition, and, with her father, edited all of the others. A close 
reading of her translation of Timon of Athens reveals that, when Marx 
gives credit to Shakespeare for excellently depicting the problems with 
money, part of that credit can today be assigned to Dorothea Tieck. 

There is a debate in contemporary Shakespeare scholarship about 
the meaning of the line, “Come damned earth / Thou common whore 
of mankind...” (4.3.43-4). The editors of both the Arden (Eric Dawson 
and Gretchen Minton) and RSC (Jonathan Bate and Eric Rasmussen) 
editions of the play hold that, in Timon’s soliloquy about gold, the earth 
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is the whore. Bate and Rasmussen write that Timon is referring to the 
earth “because [it is] trodden upon or plowed (both euphemisms for 
sex)” (2007, 1781). Holding a different position, John Jowett, who edited 
the current Oxford edition of the play, writes that damned earth refers 
to “the gold, so described for the sinfulness Timon attributes to it, and 
also because it dwells buried under the ground, suggesting the traditional 
location of hell,” and that: 


Common whore alters the traditional figure of the earth as a com- 
mon (general, universal) mother, debasing the connotations of com- 
mon. Whore is appropriate as a reference to earth as mother earth, 
and so land, in that land can be bought and sold, reflecting a real or 
imagined debasement of land as a result of its increasing treatment 
as a commodity in the period. But this whore is more specifically the 
gold Timon has unearthed. Whether as land or gold, she is seen as a 
woman who provokes warfare and is sexually available to the victor. 

(2004, 269) 


Karl Klein, editor of the Cambridge edition of the play, writes that the 
reference is “probably [to] the gold contained in the earth” (2001, 138). 

Dorothea Tieck makes the boldest interpretive statement about the 
meaning of the line; she translates “damned earth, / Thou common whore 
of mankind” as “verdammt Metall, / Gemeine Hure du der Menschen” 
(damned metal / Thou common whore of mankind) (4.3.42-3). This is a 
change from Christoph Wieland’s prose translation of the play, where he 
writes this line as “verdammt Erde, du gemeine Meze des menschlichen 
Geschlechts” (damned Earth, thou common whore of mankind) (4.3). 
When Marx read this line in the Tieck translation, the interpretive work 
of reading gold as something dammed had already been done by the 
translator. This made the lines conceptually useful to Marx. 

Many lines in Shakespeare’s plays are flexible enough to handle mul- 
tiple readings of their meaning. However, some meanings act as layers 
of imagery that build depth while other meanings have a primary role in 
the plot. The image of the earth as a common whore serves the former 
function, while the image of the gold as a common whore serves the lat- 
ter. This is supported by a close reading of the lines before and after the 
common whore image. When Timon digs for edible roots, he finds gold. 
He asks, “What is here?” Then he names it: “Gold? Yellow, glittering, pre- 
cious gold?” This noun, gold, will serve as the antecedent of the pronoun 
this that occurs seven times over the next 16 lines leading up to the com- 
mon whore image. Shakespeare uses the pronoun, this, as an anaphora 
bracketing and emphasising the unnatural capacities of the antecedent— 
gold. Line 31, “Ha, you gods, why this? What this, you gods?” renders 
the anaphora a prayer of complaint. Immediately after the last item in the 
list of gold’s capacities, Timon says, “Come, damned earth” (4.3.41-2). 
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He is speaking to the antecedent of the last 16 lines—gold. Timon says 
to it: “I will make thee / Do thy right nature” (4.3.43-4). The stage direc- 
tions immediately after that line say, “March afar off.” This is the sound 
of Alcibiades’ army, which comes across Timon in the woods. When stage 
directions follow an ambiguous line such as “I will make thee do thy right 
nature,” it can be assumed that the line points to an action that will occur 
after the stage directions. This is exactly what happens. When Timon 
learns that Alcibiades is marching on Athens, he gives him some of the 
gold that he has been speaking to before the soldier arrived. Timon says: 
“Go on, here’s gold, go on. / Be as a planetary plague when Jove / Will 
o’er some high-viced city hang his poison / In the sick air” (4.3.107-9). 
The gold will serve to strengthen the rebel army, pay the soldiers, some 
of whom are already defecting, and serve Timon’s wishes of destroying 
Athens. This is the right nature to which Timon refers. 

Marx will re-use this quotation many times in his economic writings, 
including Das Kapital, where he develops his theory of the alienation of 
use-value to exchange-value. Following Dorothea Tieck, he accurately 
reads the role of the gold in the plot of Shakespeare’s play and uses this 
reading to develop his analysis of the abstract, universal nature of money 
as exchange-value. Like a whore who will yield to anyone, money, as 
exchange-value, will enter in relationship with any and all use-values 
regardless of their specific nature.*° As exchange-value, money extin- 
guishes use-value and alienates it. Metaphorically, the potentially deadly 
venereal diseases arising from whores that Timon repeatedly wishes on 
the Athenians stand as the vehicle for the tenor of extinguishing shared 
by both the diseases and the exchange-value. Marx uses this imagery 
as his second critique of money. As leveller, in the first critique, money 
stands between commodities (C — M — C), facilitating the equivalence of 
things that are not equivalent. Now, Marx adds a value judgement to this 
function. It appears as the “universal means of corruption and prostitu- 
tion” (MECW Vol. 29, 452). This, as interpreted first by Dorothea Tieck, 
is the primary role of the image of gold as a common whore in Timon of 
Athens. 

Dorothea Tieck also makes changes to Shakespeare’s lines that inten- 
sify the imagery. The line “this / Will lug your priests and servants from 
your sides” is rendered as “dies lockt euch den Priester vom Altar.” 
She has dropped servants and changed sides to altar, intensifying the 
distance travelled in the imagery. The priests are not only taken from 
one’s side, but from up on the altar. The line “this / Will pluck stout 
men’s pillows from below their heads” (4.3.33) is rendered as “Reift 
Halbgenes’nen weg das Schlummerkissen” (tear the sleeping pillow 
from the half-convalesced) (4.3.33). Shakespeare’s line is an allusion 
to Ben Jonson’s 1605 Volpone, where Mosca says, “In his next fit, we 
may let him go. / ’Tis but to pull the pillow from his head, / And he is 
throttled” (2.6.86-8). By claiming that gold can hurt even stout men, 
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Shakespeare depicts the power of gold.*” Germans would not have 
likely seen Volpone, so the allusion would not have worked. Dorothea 
changes it to intensify the victimhood of those affected by gold—those 
vulnerable because they are not yet fully convalesced. In many cases, 
Dorothea Tieck’s translation foregrounds victimhood. In some cases, she 
signals class differences. At the beginning of Timon’s rant from which 
Marx quotes, Dorothea changes Shakespeare’s sequence of the inverted 
opposites. Where Shakespeare writes that gold makes “[b]ase noble, old 
young, coward valiant” (4.3.30), Wieland keeps Shakespeare’s order in 
his translation, but Dorothea Tieck writes “Schlecht gut, alt jung, feig 
taper, niedrig edel” (bad good, old young, coward valiant, base noble) 
(4.3.30). The inversion that receives emphasis by being sounded at the 
end of the scansion is the one denoting class—base noble. 

There is a mystery as to why Dorothea Tieck changes the colour of the 
gold from yellow to red in her translation. Shakespeare writes, “What 
is here? / Gold? Yellow, glittering precious gold?” (4.3.25-6). Wieland 
translates the colour of the gold as gelbes (yellow 4.3). Dorothea Tieck 
translates this as, “Was find’ ich hier? / Gold? kostbar, flimmernd, rotes 
Gold?” (4.3.26-7) (What find I here? / Gold? precious, shimmering, red 
gold?). Later in the rant, Timon calls the gold a “yellow slave” (4.3.34); 
Wieland translates this as “gelbe Sclave” (yellow slave 4.3), but Dorothea 
Tieck translates this as “rote Sklave” (red slave 4.3.34). The search for 
red gold takes one to metallurgy and chemistry, where there exists the 
category of red-gold. This is gold that has been smelted with copper to 
make jewellery and coins (OED red-gold B.1). The Greeks learned this 
smelting process from the Egyptians, and there existed a category of gold 
in Athens called red-gold. By describing the gold as red, Dorothea Tieck 
may be both alluding to the setting of the play—Athens—and once more 
signalling that the gold to which Timon is referring is that in the form of 
coins—gold as money.*® 

Dorothea Tieck makes a translation choice significant for Marx in the sec- 
ond set of lines he quotes from Timon of Athens. Where Shakespeare writes, 
“thou visible god, / That solder’st close impossibilities...”(4.3.382-3), 
Dorothea Tieck writes, “Sichtbare Gottheit, / Die du Unméglichkeiten eng 
verbriiderst” (Visible god, That makes impossibilities closely fraternise). 
Shakespeare’s word solder means to fasten together two materials. It is a 
relation between things. Tieck’s word fraternise means to associate with 
someone. It comes from the Latin fraternus, which means brotherly. This 
is a relationship between two subjects. It hints at how money can distort 
one’s class consciousness. Marx chooses Tieck’s words when he writes that 
money “verbriidert Unméglichkeiten” (fraternises impossibilities) to show 
what money as exchange-value can do. 

When Marx read Timon of Athens in Dorothea Tieck’s translation, he 
was not simply reading Shakespeare, but Shakespeare as refracted through 
the lens of a German Romantic female translator. Since Dorothea Tieck 
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changed Shakespeare in key sections that Marx quoted, then it must be 
granted that she had a role in the transmission of the influence from the 
early modern dramatist to the modern theorist.°? 

After the long quotations, Marx writes that: 


Shakespeare hebt an dem Geld besonders 2 Eigenschaften heraus: 


1. Es ist die sichtbare Gottheit, die Verwandlung aller menschli- 
chen und natiirlichen Eigenschaften in ihr Gegenteil, die allge- 
meine Verwechslung und Verkehrung der Dinge; es verbriidert 
Unméglichkeiten. 


2. Es ist die allgemeine Hure, der allgemeine Kuppler der Menschen 
und Volker. 


Die Verkehrung und Verwechslung aller menschlichen und natiirli- 
chen Qualitaten, die Verbriiderung der Unméglichkeiten - die gét- 
tliche Kraft — des Geldes liegt in seinem Wesen als dem entfremdeten, 
entaufernden und sich veraufSernden Gattungswesen der Menschen. 
Es ist das entaufSerte Verm6gen der Menschheit. 

(MEGA, I.2, 437) 


Shakespeare stresses especially two properties of money: 


1. It is the visible divinity —- the transformation of all human and 
natural properties into their contraries, the universal confounding 
and reversal of things: it makes impossibilities fraternise. 


2. It is the common whore, the common procurer of people and 
nations. 


The reversing and confounding of all human and natural qualities, 
the fraternisation of impossibilities — the divine power of money - 
lies in its character as men’s estranged, alienating and self-disposing 
species-nature. Money is the alienated ability of mankind. 


There is a subtle allusion in Timon to the absolute power of money— 
a power that is stronger even than the gods, and becomes the highest 
god itself. Timon says about gold, “Thou ever young, fresh, loved and 
delicate wooer, / Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow / That 
lies in Dian’s lap! Thou visible God!” (4.3.380-2). Shakespeare conflates 
two classical mythical characters, Diana and Danae. Their stories are 
told in Ovid’s Metamorphosis, which both Shakespeare and Marx knew 
well and made use of. It is Danae who is impregnated by Jove when he 
falls as a shower of gold into her lap while she is imprisoned away from 
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men in a tower by her father, who fears a prophecy that her child will 
kill him. It is Diana who is the goddess of chastity, and whose status as 
a goddess depends on her virginity (Ovid, Metamorphoses I. 479-93). 
Shakespeare’s “consecrated snow” alludes to this. Diana’s father is, of 
course, Jove, whose metamorphosis in Ovid’s story of Danae turns him 
into gold. In Shakespeare’s hands, the god Jove stands for gold; in the 
metaphor, Diana’s lap stands for Danae’s lap. Gold is so powerful, so 
godlike, that it can defeat the status of another god in the same manner 
that it defeats the protective barrier of a mere mortal—Danae’s father 
Acrisius. 

Shakespeare may have had another source of influence that he used 
for his lines that parallel Marx’s theory of commodity fetishism. That 
source was Ben Jonson, who wrote similar conceits about gold in his 
play Volpone, written two years before Timon of Athens.*° Volpone, a 
Venetian gentleman whose primary occupation is hustling other people’s 
wealth, opens the play with these lines: “Good morning to the day; and 
next, my gold: / Open the shrine, that I may see my saint. / Hail the 
world’s soul, and mine” (1.1.1-3). Gold is the idol that Volpone wor- 
ships. Gold is his saint and the other forms of wealth in his possession 
are “relic[s]” (1.1.12). Jonson writes a conceit in which gold is the son 
of Sol (1.1.10). This could be an influence for Shakespeare’s conceit that 
Timon finds gold under the “blessed breeding sun” (4.3.1). Jonson writes, 
“Riches, the dumb god, that giv’st all men tongues: That canst do naught, 
and yet mak’st men do all things” (1.1.22-3). The action of giving all men 
tongues is obliquely imitated in Shakespeare’s line, “(to the gold)...that 
speak’st with every tongue / To every purpose” (4.3.384). Jonson is allud- 
ing to Aristophanes’ play Wealth, where the personified Wealth is blind 
and cannot distinguish the good people from the bad people—hence he is 
‘dumb’. The idea that money can do naught but makes men do all things 
may be an allusion to Aristotle’s theory that money is a means to an end, 
but not the end in itself. The line certainly prefigures Marx’s theory of 
money: that money has little value in itself as a material thing, but has a 
great deal of power in its role as exchange-value. Jonson’s next conceit 
that money is “the price of souls” and that it is “virtue, fame, / Honour, 
and all things else!”(1.1.24, 25-6) prefigures Shakespeare’s lines about 
gold’s powers in Timon, Faust’s deal with Mephistopheles and Marx’s 
use of that imagery. Shakespeare’s, and Marx’s, inversion conceits can 
also be found in Jonson’s Volpone: “Why, your gold / ...transforms / The 
most deformed, and restores ’em lovely / As ’twere the strange poetical 
girdle” (5.2.101-2). The poetical girdle, for which gold stands in met- 
aphor, is Aphrodite’s magical girdle, which makes her irresistible. The 
next line, “Jove / Could not invent to himself a shroud more subtle, / To 
pass Acrisius’ guards” (5.2.102-4) is an allusion to Jove’s love-making 
in the form of a golden shower with Danae, Acrisius’ daughter, which 
is also found in Timon’s lines at 4.3.381-2.*! Shakespeare’s influence on 
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Marx must be considered within the context of the time period in which 
Shakespeare worked. During the early modern period in England, similar 
conceits about the evils of money to those found in Shakespeare’s plays 
can also be found in the works of his contemporaries, including Thomas 
Middleton, Ben Jonson, Christopher Marlowe and Edmund Spenser.** 
When Marx cited Shakespeare, he, unwittingly, cited a socio-historical 
paradigma about the money economy.” 


Communism 


In the last section of the 1844 Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts, 
which contains Marx’s critique of Hegel’s dialectic and philosophy as a 
whole, Marx writes that since “the man estranged from himself is also the 
thinker estranged from his being, that is from his natural human being,” * 
Hegel’s philosophy takes place “inhibited by estrangement.”* It proceeds 
from abstract thought, that is, “thought revolving solely within the orbit 
of thought...thought sans eyes, sans teeth, sans ears, sans everything.”*° 
This is a paraphrase of the last line of Jaques’ Seven Ages of Man 
speech in Shakespeare’s As You like It. Duke Senior and his court-in- 
exile are about to have dinner in their Forest of Arden encampment. 
Orlando, a courtier who escaped the usurping Duke Ferdinand, comes 
upon the encampment with his sword drawn. Thinking this is a group 
of rough and wild forest men, he tries to use force to get food to feed 
his servant Adam, an old man who escaped with him and is now dying 
of exhaustion from the flight. Duke Senior responds with pity and kind- 
ness. He offers Orlando food and tells him that he will wait to eat until 
Orlando has brought the ailing Adam to the encampment. While they 
wait for Orlando to retrieve the old man, Duke Senior says to his gath- 


ered band: 


Thou seest we are not all alone unhappy. 
This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play.‘ 
(2.7.137-40) 


This statement is a lesson from the good duke about the need for 
empathic recognition of the other. Jaques, a melancholic gentleman who 
has joined Duke Senior’s encampment, employs the duke’s theatrical 
metaphor to relate his own conception of seven stages of life. He tells 
the gathered court that “[a]ll the world’s a stage,” and that “[al]ll the 
men and women [are] merely players” (2.7.140-1). Then he lays out 
the stages: first the infant, then, in succession, the schoolboy, the lover, 
the soldier, the justice, the old man, and finally the dying man. Jaques 
describes the final scene: 
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...Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange and eventful history, 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 
(Shakespeare’s emphasis) (2.7.164-7) 


The Schlegels translate the last line as, “Ohn’ Augen, ohne Zahn, 
Geschmack und alles.”*® Marx’s “Ohne Aug’, ohn’ Zahn, ohn’ Ohr, ohn’ 
alles” may have been sourced from his memory. He gets most of it cor- 
rect, but for some reason, replaces taste with ears. It is clear that what 
Marx means is that Hegel’s abstract philosophy does not ground itself 
in material reality, for which the eyes, teeth and ears stand in Marx’s 
quotation. However, the quotation also works at another level. It points 
to Shakespeare’s pastoral play, set in the Forest of Arden, where the good 
duke presides over his court-in-exile as a utopic alternative to the bad 
court of the usurping Duke Ferdinand. Jaques’ speech represents tragic 
mortality. Marx uses the speech’s final decrepitude, in which the player is 
left without his faculties, as an allegory of Hegel’s idealist philosophy— 
a philosophy that derived the very economic and political systems that 
alienate people and lead to their tragic decrepit end. 

As You Like It is a comedy. The good duke runs his alternative court 
in the forest. His daughter Rosalind also flees to the forest, disguised as 
a man. Then her beloved, Orlando, is forced to flee to the forest as well. 
Other characters, both from the court and from the forest, meet and fall 
in love. When Rosalind arrives in the forest, accompanied by her best 
friend Celia, she asks a shepherd where she can purchase something to 
eat and a place to rest. The shepherd replies: 


...1 pity her 
And wish, for her sake more than for mine own, 
My fortunes were more able to relieve her. 
But Iam shepherd to another man 
And do not shear the fleeces that I graze. 
(2.4.74-8) 


With these lines, Shakespeare depicts, in the middle of his pastoral play, 
the alienation of the newly created agricultural working class. In the end, 
after much chaos in the forest, including sartorial disguises and gender 
misrecognitions, Hymen, the goddess of marriage, descends to preside 
over the unveiling of the disguises and the marriage of four young cou- 
ples. The removal of the disguises affords a chance for correct and mutual 
recognition among the lovers. This recognition will lead to their love- 
making and procreation, ensuring the comedic ending. Just in time for 
the marriages, an envoy from the bad court arrives to inform everyone 
that the usurping duke, on his way with an army to capture the good 
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duke, met “an old religious man” and was converted away from his vio- 
lent intention and from the dukedom. He restores the seat to its rightful 
owner. 

Marx’s Paris Manuscripts contain Marx’s most utopic statement about 
the role of communism in history. There is even a sense that commu- 
nism will provide the comedic ending that capitalism cannot. In a section 
where Marx is working out the different steps of negation of private 
property by different forms of communism, Marx writes: 


Communism is the positive sublation of private property as human 
self-estrangement, and therefore as the real appropriation of human 
being by and for man; therefore as the complete, conscious, and 
accomplished within the whole wealth of previous development 
return of man for himself to a social, i.e. human man. This com- 
munism is as completed naturalism humanism, and as completed 
humanism naturalism; it is the true resolution of the conflicts 
between man and nature and man and man; it is the true resolution 
of the conflict between existence and being, between objectification 
and self-affirmation, between freedom and necessity, between indi- 
viduals and species. It is the riddle of history solved, and it knows 


itself to be this solution. 
(MEGA I.2, 389) 


This point in history imagined by Marx sounds in some ways like the 
comedic ending of As You Like It. Hymen, as a personification of com- 
munism, comes down to history staging its conflicts in the Forest of 
Arden, and resolves the contradictions by marrying the opposites—man 
and nature, existence and being, freedom and history, and so forth. Marx 
will never write anything this utopic again, not even in The Communist 
Manifesto. 

However, in 1884, the year after Marx died, his daughter Eleanor was 
offering classes in Shakespeare as a means to educate and organise work- 
ers in London (Holmes 228-9). Her class at the Highgate Literary and 
Scientific Institution was called “The Reading and Study of Shakespeare.” 
It was fully subscribed. The play she chose to have the workers study was 
As You Like It. 


Exile 


Only one edition of the Deutsch-Franzésische Jabrbiicher appeared 
in print. It was difficult to attract subscribers and proved impossible 
to get the French radicals to join the German writers on the project. 
Marx also fell out with Ruge about the political direction of the jour- 
nal. After its publication, the journal was immediately outlawed in 
Prussia, copies of it seized at the border, and arrest warrants drawn 
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up for its editors. The Prussian government, led by Friedrich Wilhelm 
IV, had become quite conservative. Sensing that many German radi- 
cals, including and especially Marx, were advocating and preparing 
for a revolution, the king became pre-emptively counterrevolution- 
ary. Even Louis-Philippe’s bourgeois monarchy in France was becom- 
ing more conservative. In direct and unequivocal opposition to both 
the Prussian and French governments, the Jahrbiicher included arti- 
cles that clearly advocated the toppling of the existing states and the 
economic system that served as their base. Marx also wrote for and 
came to edit another radical paper, Vorwdrts, during his time living 
in Paris. The 10 July 1844 issue, edited by Marx, contained Heine’s 
poem “Die armen Weber,” where the weavers call for death to the 
king and the Prussian Empire. On 25 January 1845, French Minister 
Francois Guizot closed down Vorwdrts and ordered the expulsion of 
Karl Marx from France. 

In Paris, Marx had entered a revolutionary phase of his career. His 
writing had reached a logical position that made him the enemy of every 
state. Key to this transformation was not only that his content was a cri- 
tique of the existing state and economic system, but that he had logically 
derived, from his work, the imperative to overthrow the existing condi- 
tions. In 1845, he wrote this position succinctly as his, now famous, 11th 
Thesis on Feuerbach: 


Die Philosophen haben die Welt nur verschieden interpretiert, es 
kommt drauf an, sie zu verdndern. 
(MEW 3, 7) 


The philosophers have only interpreted the world in various ways, 
the point is to change it. 


On 2 February 1845, Marx boarded a postal coach with a young radi- 
cal journalist from the Vowdrts staff, Heinrich Burgers, and travelled to 
Liége and then on to Brussels, where he would spend the next three years 
in exile. Jenny stayed behind for two days to sell off some of the house- 
hold items and then joined Marx in Brussels. 

A couple days before leaving, Marx wrote to Heine, 


Von Allem, was ich hier an Menschen zuriicklasse, ist mir die Heines 
Hinterlassenschaft am unangenehmsten Ich méchte Sie gern mit 
einpacken. 

(Marx an Heine, Jan 1845, MEGA III, 1) 


Of all those people I leave behind here, Heine’s legacy is the most 
unpleasant for me [to leave behind] I would like to pack you along 
with me. 
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“Fiir seine junge Frau kann er nicht allzu viel Zeit brig gehabt haben.” 
“Sie...flanieren durch die Gassen von Puppenstubenstadtchen.” 

Frau Marx war nicht wie die anderen Ehefrauen, sie war kein biederes 
Hausmiitterchen, sondern eine gleichberechtigte Frau, die fiir sich die 
Teilnahme an den politischen Debatten in Anspruch nahm. Sie arbeitete sich 
in die Themen ein, mit denen ihr Mann sich beschaftigte, und vermutlich 
auferte sie mit Verve ihre Meinung. Sie brachte die weibliche Sicht ein, gab 
pragmatische Hinweise, lieferte Geistesblitze - eine ideale Erganzung zu 
ihrem Mann, der problematisierte, theoretisierte und systematisierte. 

See Sammons 107-10 for a discussion of Heine’s conversion. 

“...in der Synagoge, fiel es mir auf, dafs in dem Blick der Juden derselbe fatale, 
halb stiere halb unstate, halb pfiffige halb bléde Glanz flimmerte...Dieser unbe- 
schreibliche, ratselhafte Blick zeugte nicht eigentlich von Geistesabwesenheit, 
als vielmehr von der Oberherrschaft einer fixen Idee. Ist etwa der Glaube 
an jene auferweltlichen Donnergott, den Moses aussprach...” (Shakespeares 
Mddchen und Frauen 165). 

See Simon Williams for a discussion of early German productions of The 
Merchant of Venice and the presentation of Shylock. 

See Edelman 11-15 for a discussion of Edmund Kean’s and Ludwig Devrient’s 
Shylock. 

“...sein Drama zeigt uns eigentlich weder Juden noch Christen, sondern 
Unterdriicker und Unterdriickte” (148). 

“Shakespeare zeigt in Shylok nur einen Menschen, dem die Natur gebietet 
seinen Feind zu hassen, wie er in Antonio und dessen Freunden keineswegs 
die Jiinger jener géttlichen Lehre schildert, die uns befiehlt unsere Feinde zu 
lieben” (148). 

Note that Germany did not exist in 1844. The Germany to which Heine 
refers is a combination of Prussia and the provinces it controls, including 
Rhineland, where both Marx and Heine were born, and Austria and the 
German Confederation. 

In this poem, Heine-the-narrator and Heine-the-poet are identified as the 
same person. 

“In meiner Brust, entziindet darin / Der Menschenliebe Bediirfnis” (Caput 
XXII). 

“spaht / Nach zartlich weifSen Gewandern” (Caput XXIII). 

Heinrich Heine an Jenny Marx in Paris, 1. January 1845 (Die Briefe 62). 
The poem was first titled “Die armen Weber” (The Poor Weavers). The title was 
changed in its 1845 edition to “Die schlesischen Weber” (The Silesian Weavers). 
The non-Shakespearean influence of Deutschland on Marx is not the central 
topic of this book. A discussion of these influences can be found in Prawer: 
120-2, its influence on The German Ideology; 138-9, its influence on the 
Communist Manifesto; 155, its ubiquity in Marx’s contributions to Neue 
Rheinsische Zeitung; 168, its influence on The Class Struggles in France; 212, 
its presence in letters and 262-4, borrowing literary insults for Herr Vogt. 
“Nicht das Christenthum, sondern der menschliche Grund des Christenthums 
ist der Grund dieses Staates. Die Religion bleibt das ideale, unweltli- 
che Bewuftsein seine Glieder, weil sie die ideale Form der menschlichen 
Entwicklungsstufe ist, die in ihm durchgefiihrt wird” (MEGA I, 2, 154). 
Heine’s biographer Jeffrey L. Sammons holds that Heine’s anti-Semitic argu- 
ments are similar to “Marx’s essay On the Jewish Question...which might 
conceivably owe something to Heine” (Sammons 227). 
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Hegel did not publish a book called The Philosophy of Right. He lectured on 
this topic, and published his notes for students to use. Two years after Hegel’s 
death, these notes were gathered, edited and published as a book by Marx’s 
philosophy professor, Eduard Gans. 

Hegel writes in the first remark of the opening section of his Logic that he 
has no opposition to using the term non-being (Nichtsein) instead of noth- 
ing (Nichts). It can be noted here that the Schlegels’ translation of Hamlet’s 
famous line “To be or not to be, that is the question” (3.1.55) is Sein oder 
Nichtsein, das ist hier die Frage” (3.1.58). 

A key word here is sich aufldsen, to dissolve oneself. Many English transla- 
tions of Hegel’s Logic translate this word as “resolve,” but that is not the 
best choice. The verb sich aufldsen sits in an intertextual network with the 
Schlegels’ Hamlet translation. Hamlet’s “O that this too too solid flesh would 
melt, / Thaw and resolve itself into a dew” is rendered in German as: “O 
schmolze doch dies allzu feste Fleisch, / Zergin’, und lést’ in einen Tau sich 
auf!” Shakespeare’s “resolve” means dissolve in early modern English, as the 
Schlegels’ correctly translate. The difference between being and nothing does 
not resolve and then go away. It dissolves and then is constituted again. 
Hegel’s notion of the externalisation of Geist as private property, the family 
and the state brings to mind Friedrich Engels’ 1884 study, The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property and the State. Strangely, Engels does not work from 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Right at all. He only mentions it once when, at the end 
of his critical survey of contemporary anthropology, centred on Lewis H. 
Morgan, Engels writes: “The state is therefore by no means a power forced 
on society from without; just as little as it is ‘the reality of an ethical idea, 
‘the image and reality of reason, as Hegel maintains. Rather it is a product of 
society at a certain stage of development; it is the admission that this society 
has become entangled in an insoluble contradiction within itself, that it is cleft 
into irreconcilable antagonisms that it is powerless to dispel” (158). 

Writing in his manuscript for his planned work on Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right, Marx compares Hegel’s failure to derive the class struggle from his 
logic to Snug the Joiner’s assurance that he is not a terrible lion but Snug the 
joiner. Marx enlists the slapstick quality of Shakespeare’s Pyramus and Thisbe 
to build the exaggeration of his satirical mockery of Hegel’s comfortable con- 
clusions: “It is like the lion in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, who shouts: ‘I 
am a lion and I am not a lion, I am Snug the joiner’ So here every extreme is 
now the lion of opposition, now Snug the mediator. When one of the extremes 
calls ‘I am the middle term now!’ the other two must not touch it, but only 
hit it in the direction of the other which is now the extreme. One can see, it is 
a society which at heart is spoiling for a fight, but is too afraid of bruises to 
engage in a real fight, and the two who want to fight arrange things so that 
the third, who steps in between, is to get the hiding; but now one of the other 
two acts again as the third, and so from being so cautious they don’t come to 
any decision....Real extremes cannot be mediated precisely because they are 
real extremes” (MECW Vol. 3, Translated by Jack Cohen, 87-8). 

Marx’s spelling in 1844, like many writers of his time, seems incorrect today, 
after modern spelling regularisation. He wrote legitimirt for legitimiert. 
Translated by Clemens Dutt. 

The monument gave its name to the Kreuzberg district of contemporary 
Berlin. 

While it may sound inaccurate to label far right nationalists as aiming for 
a comedy, one is reminded that this term is generic, not tonal. Similar to 
Hegel’s notion of Fiirsichsein, the nationalists are seeking the completion, 
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or consummation of their determined being as Germans. Hegel writes: “Im 
Fiirsichsein ist das qualitative Sein vollendet; es ist das unendliche sein (In 
being-for-self qualitative being is completed; it is infinite being). Once this 
state has been achieved, the nationalists rest upon their determined status as a 
fortress against the other that threatens further negation. In Shakespeare, the 
infinite continuation of the court—its infinite being—is the aim of the genre 
comedy. 

The image of the labyrinth is overdetermined in Benjamin’s text. It has to 
do, in the first instance, with situating oneself in a city. Benjamin begins 
the Tiergarten section of Berliner Kindheit like this: “Not to find one’s way 
around a city does not mean much. But to lose one’s way in a city, as one loses 
one’s way in a forest, requires some schooling. Street names must speak to the 
urban wanderer like the snapping of dry twigs, and little streets in the heart 
of the city must reflect the times of day, for him, as clearly as a mountain val- 
ley. This art I acquired rather late in life; it fulfilled a dream, of which the first 
traces were labyrinths on the blotting papers in my school notebooks” (23). 
Benjamin then writes that the walk through the labyrinth of the Tiergarten 
to the Luise statue was the precursor to his drawing labyrinths in his school 
books. For Benjamin, the image of the labyrinth merges his personal working- 
through with that of the nation. 

Freud’s theory of melancholia could also be used to understand how patriotic 
nostalgia carries the death-drive, but it is not indicated from Marx’s texts, and 
will not be pursued here. 

The other defect has to do with the effects of capitalism. This will be taken up 
in sections on the economy below and in later chapters. 

See John Fletcher’s Freud and the Scene of Trauma for this notion of the sce- 
nography of Nachtraglichkeit. 

Marx writes the quotation in English. Marx did not yet read English in 1843, 
therefore it is likely that he had help from Jenny to access Hamlet’s speech 
from which this quotation is sourced. 

This tragic cycle has not yet ended. Far-right nationalism and Neo-Nazism is 
once again gaining adherents in present day Germany. Their imagery is simi- 
lar to their Prussian and Third Reich predecessors. 

Some of the translations in the 1833 Schlegel-Tieck, which were completed by 
A. W. Schlegel working together with his wife Caroline and his brother Friedrich, 
had already been published in the 1790s. These were re-edited by Tieck’s team 
and included in the 1833 edition. This complete edition was reissued in 1839 
and then again in 1843. Tough competition in German Shakespeare publishing 
resulted in the Schlegel-Tieck being re-issued frequently throughout the 19th 
century. It continues to be published to the present day. 

The present author has searched most of the extant re-issues of the Schlegel- 
Tieck found in the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, and did not find Dorothea Tieck’s 
name listed on the text until a 1905 edition. It is possible that it was listed in 
an earlier text. Many library copies were destroyed when the Allies bombed 
the libraries. 

This is not to say that real-life prostitutes do not discern between clients. It is 
a feature of Marx’s imagery of whoring. 

Shakespeare’s 1604-6 Timon of Athens shares theme, content and imagery 
with Jonson’s 1605 Volpone. Timon’s inversions about gold are similar to 
Mosca’s lines: “Why your gold / Is such another medicine, it dries up / All 
those offensive savours! It transforms / The most deformed, and restores ’em 
lovely, / As ’twere the strange poetical girdle...It is the thing / Makes all the 
world her grace, her youth, her beauty” (5.2.98-104). 
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It is not too far of a stretch to suggest that Dorothea Tieck would have known 
about this. Goethe was a family friend and sometime visitor. Goethe wrote on 
geology and minerology, and held a large mineral collection (J. Williams, 268-71). 
See a paper by the present author, “Translation and Influence,” which discusses 
the role of Dorothea Tieck in the influence of Shakespeare on Karl Marx’s, 
Sigmund Freud’s and Bertolt Brecht’s reading of selected plays by Shakespeare. 
Volpone was performed first by the King’s Men in 1606 at the Globe (G. A. 
Wilkes. Ben Jonson Five Plays. xiii.). Shakespeare would have most likely 
seen it, been involved in its production and possibly even acted in it, although 
there is no direct evidence of this. 

The allusions here begin to grow into a network of linked conceits. The girdle 
of Jonson’s line 102 was used by Hera in the Iliad to control Jove, who is the 
enjambment of line 102. Hera borrows Aphrodite’s girdle so that she can be 
irresistible to Jove, make love to him and make him sleepy during the god’s 
intervention in the Battle of Troy (Homer, Iliad, 14.197-221). 

Christopher Marlowe’s play The Jew of Malta, which influenced Shakespeare’s 
The Merchant of Venice, which in turn was used by Marx in the development 
of his theories, is another example of the critique of the money economy 
in the early modern period. Similar conceits can also be found in Edmund 
Spenser’s 1590 The Faerie Queen. In the Argument of Book Two: “Guyon 
finds Mamon in a delue, / sunning his threasure hore: / Is by him tempted, 
and led downe, / To see his secrete store.” The conceit of the sun’s procreative 
powers over gold that is found in Jonson’s and Shakespeare’s plays is present 
here as well. Guyon is tempted by Mamon’s wealth, but ultimately resists it, 
citing all that is wrong with the lust for gold (Spenser II.VII). 

Maynard Mack writes that “we would do well to extend more generously our 
inferences about Shakespeare to the Jacobean playwrights as a group” (146). 
“Der sich selbst entfremdete Mensch ist auch seinem Wesen, d.h. dem natiirli- 
chen und menschlichen Wesen entfremdeter Denker” (MEW 1, 586). 

“in der Entfremdung befangen” (MEW 1, 586). 

“nun im Denken sich bewegenden Denkens, das ohne Aug‘, ohn‘ Zahn, ohn‘ 
Ohr, ohn‘ alles...” (MEW 1, 587). 

All references to As You Like It are from the Arden Third Edition, edited by 
Juliet Dusinberre, 2006. 

Wieland’s translation is: “Ohne Zahne, ohne Augen, ohne Geschmack, ohne 
irgend etwas.” 


5 “That Smooth-Faced Gentleman, 
Tickling Commodity”! 


Karl and Jenny Marx and their daughter, Jenny, lived in exile in 
Brussels from February 1845 until Mach 1848, when they were, once 
again, expelled for revolutionary activity. As the European revolutions 
of 1848-9 swept through the Continent, the Marxes fled first to Paris 
and then slipped back into Germany to launch a newspaper, the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung, in K6ln. Marx’s writings from these years focused on 
developing and defining his critical approach. He and Friedrich Engels, 
his collaborator on many of these texts, critiqued both the Left Hegelians 
with whom they used to associate and the communists with whom they 
would begin to organise the European revolutions. 

The revolutions were lost, and counterrevolution set in. Marx and 
Engels fled Kéln, travelling first to Frankfurt and then to Baden. They 
were arrested by Hessian troops, but eventually released. Engels, who had 
military experience, threw himself into the final battles of the revolutions, 
and Marx, who was handier with a pen than a pistol, tried to settle in 
Paris again. He was quickly expelled from France by Bonaparte’s increas- 
ingly reactionary government, and on 24 August 1849 Marx crossed the 
English Channel to his final place of exile, London. Jenny followed a 
month later with their first-born, Jenny, two children born in Brussels, 
Laura and Edgar, and pregnant with their fourth child, Heinrich. 

From that point on, Karl and Jenny Marx, who had both been born 
into families of well-salaried civil servants and had enjoyed the comforts 
of that social standing, spent most of their remaining years living not 
only in exile, but also in varying degrees of poverty and debt. Marx did 
not become a civil servant like his father or Jenny’s father. His profession 
was writing and editing. From 1842 to 1849, he wrote for and edited 
three newspapers. However, all three papers were anti-government and, 
at times, revolutionary. They were all shut down by the regimes in power. 
Two of the papers were funded partly by the Marxes. Therefore, when 
they were suppressed, they lost a lot of their own money. Marx also wrote 
books during this period and attempted to find publishers for them. The 
publishers were understandably scared to print Marx’s anti-state and 
anti-capitalist writings. Marx was in the tricky position of trying to 
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produce and sell a commodity that condemned the system of producing 
and selling commodities. Marx never produced a commodity that could 
ensure his comfort, security or livelihood. And, as a radical philosopher 
and critic, his labour power was, at best, worthless under capitalism and, 
at worst, unlawful under the states that upheld capitalism. 

During the second half of his life, while exiled in London, Marx was 
never a member of any class that could afford him the means to buy a 
livelihood for himself and his family. He was obviously never a capital- 
ist,” but he was also never a member of the working class. Marx survived 
through receiving money from different sources. Both Karl and Jenny 
received inheritance monies at different times. They were never a great 
sum, and Marx fought his mother bitterly for advances on his inheritance, 
but they did allow the Marxes to surface from extreme poverty for a 
while when they arrived. Marx enjoyed patronage from Engels, who con- 
tinued to work for his father’s firm in Manchester so that he could fund 
Marx’s research and writing projects. Karl and Jenny wrote to Engels 
asking for help whenever they were in debt and at risk of being evicted 
or lacking money for food and medicine. They lived in a state of debt 
for most of their life after arriving in London. Engels would grant them 
various amounts of money either in lump sums or in smaller scheduled 
payments. This allowed Marx to concentrate on his research and writing. 
In a very roundabout manner, through Engels’ salary, the cotton spinning 
firm of Ermen and Engels subsidised the development of Marxism. Marx 
occasionally acquired a small amount of money from donations made to 
the various political organisations in which he worked. He was one of the 
hardest-working fundraisers for these groups and he contributed a great 
deal of these funds to helping refugees fleeing repression on the Continent 
and to the work of the organisations. Marx also taught classes on poli- 
tics and economics to the members. At different times, various journals 
and newspapers paid Marx to write for them. He was not employed, 
but instead worked in a freelance capacity. For example, the New York 
Daily Tribune paid him £1 per article for writing as their London corre- 
spondent (Gabriel 215). Marx made very little money from his published 
books. Even Das Kapital sold poorly at first. 

At times the Marx family had to pawn household items and even the 
clothing on their backs to buy food, medicines, writing supplies and the 
newspapers Marx needed to keep up on the historical events about which 
he was writing.’ As an unemployed, debt-ridden exile, Marx sometimes 
appeared to belong to the Lumpenproletariat class. A few times, the 
Marxes, who were seen by landlords and creditors as little more than 
another poor German refugee family, were actually made destitute on the 
streets of London. In the late spring of 1850, Marx had no work and they 
could not pay their rent for their house in Chelsea. The landlady evicted 
the family. Their newborn son, Heinrich, was struggling to survive. He 
did not sleep and suffered from convulsions. He nursed so strongly on 
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Jenny’s breast that he caused blood to flow into his mouth. As she sat 
with the dying infant on her lap, their landlady burst in and demanded 
money. Jenny describes the scene in a letter to Joseph Weydemeyer: 


...traten zwei Pfander ins Haus, legten alle meine kleine Habe mit 
Beschlag, Betten, Wasche, Kleider, alles, selbst die Wiege meines armen 
Kindes, die befren Spielsachen der Madchen, die in heifsen Tranen 
dastanden. In 2 Stunden drohten sie alles zu nehmen — ich lag dann 
auf der flachen Erde mit meinen frierenden Kindern, meiner wehen 
Brust...Den Tag drauf mufsten wir aus dem Haus, es war kalt und 
regnerisch und trib, mein Mann sucht uns eine Wohnung, niemand 
will uns nehmen, wenn er von 4 Kindern spricht. Endlich hilft uns 
ein Freund, wir bezahlen und ich verkaufe rasch alle meine Betten, 
um die vom Skandal der Pfandung angstlich gemachten Apotheker, 
Backer, Fleischer, Milchmann zu bezahlen, die plotzlich mit ihren 
Rechnungen auf mich losgestiirmt kommen. Die verkauften Betten 
werden vor die Tir gebracht, auf eine Karre geladen — was geschieht? 
- Es war spat nach Sonnenuntergang geworden, das englische Gesetz 
verbietet das, der Wirt dringt mir Konstablern vor, behauptet, es 
konnten auch von seinen Sachen dabei sein, wir wollten durch- 
gehn in ein fremdes Land. In weniger als 5 Minuten stehen mehr als 
2-3 hundert Menschen gaffend vor unsrer Tir, der ganze Mob von 
Chelsea. Die Betten kommen zuriick, erst am anderen Morgen nach 
Sonnenaufgang durften sie den Kaufer ibergeben werden; als wir so 
durch den Verkauf unserer samtlichen Habseligkeiten instand gesetzt 
waren, jeden Heller zu zahlen... 
(Jenny Marx an Joseph Weydemeyer 20.5.1850, 
Hecker and Limmroth 96-8) 


...two distrainors came and sequestered all my few possessions, 
beds, linens, clothes, everything, even my poor child’s cradle and the 
best toys of my daughters, who were standing there in hot tears. 
They threatened to take everything away in two hours. I would then 
have to lie on the bare floor with my freezing children and my sore 
breast...We had to leave the house the next day. It was cold, rainy 
and dull. My husband looked for accommodation for us. When 
he mentioned the four children nobody would take us in. Finally 
a friend helped us, we paid our rent and I hastily sold all my beds 
to pay the chemist, the baker, the butcher and the milkman who, 
alarmed at the sight of the sequestration, suddenly besieged me with 
their bills. The beds which we had sold were taken out and put on a 
cart — What was happening? — It was well after sunset. English law 
forbids this. The landlord rushed up to us with constables, maintain- 
ing that there might be some of his belongings among the things, and 
that we wanted to make away abroad. In less than five minutes there 
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were two to three hundred persons gawking around our door — the 
whole Chelsea mob. The beds were brought in again — they could not 
be delivered to the buyer until after sunrise the next day. When we 
had sold all of our possessions we were in a position to pay what we 
owed to the last cent. 


The family was able to find a room in a German hotel in Leicester Square 
that night. Soon they moved to dismal lodgings on Dean Street in Soho, 
first at 64 Dean St and then at 28 Dean St. The latter flat was an attic 
space divided into two tiny rooms. The front room served as their liv- 
ing room, dining room, reception room and study. The family and their 
live-in housekeeper slept, bathed and cooked in the back room. Three of 
the children—Heinrich, Franziska and Edgar—died in Dean St, each one 
succumbing to diseases of poverty. The Marxes lived in Soho until Marx 
acquired some inheritance money and they could move to a suburban 
part of London, close to Hampstead Heath. Even in the better houses 
where they lived, the Marxes were rarely out of debt and Marx was con- 
stantly stalked by bill collectors, illness and the imperative to obtain the 
means of subsistence. 

The voracity of the creditors’ repayment demands on the Marx family, 
described in Jenny’s letter, may have reminded Karl Marx of the behav- 
iour of the creditors in Timon of Athens, a play he had already quoted 
in his early economic writings, and would quote many more times in 
texts to come. Starting in the first scene of the second act, a senator lists, 
in soliloquy, Timon’s debt, and realises that Timon’s spending and lend- 
ing spree “cannot hold” (2.1.4). He sends his servant Caphis to demand 
repayment from Timon. In the next scene, Caphis meets the servants of 
Isidore and Varro outside Timon’s gates as they all wait to press Timon 
for repayment. Having come to realise that Timon might not have enough 
money to pay his debts, they all demand their payment at once. Similarly, 
Jenny notes that “the chemist, the baker, the butcher and the milkman 
who, alarmed at the sight of the sequestration, suddenly besieged [her] 
with their bills” (Hecker and Limmroth 98). Apemantus, Shakespeare’s 
churlish philosopher, notes that the credit collectors are “poor rogues and 
usurers’ men, bawds between gold and want” (2.2.60-1). Marx picks up 
the sexual and prostitution imagery in Shakespeare’s description of gold/ 
money and usury and uses it to guide his thinking about the commodity 
in his economic writings, as will be seen in this chapter. 

There is a deep allusion to a poem by Heinrich Heine in Jenny’s letter. 
She relates to Weydemeyer that as the distrainers were taking away all 
their belongings and her children’s best toys, her daughters were crying 
“hot tears” (“heifen Tranen,” Hecker and Limmroth 96). The descrip- 
tion feels literary, and, indeed, one can find this image in Heine’s poem 
“Nachtgedanken” (Sdmtliche Gedichte 446). The image is found in the 
first stanza: 
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Denk ich an Deutschland in der Nacht, 
Dann bin ich um den Schlaf gebracht, 
Ich kann nicht mehr die Augen schliefen, 
Und meine heifsen Tranen fliefen. 


I think of Germany in the night, 
Then my sleep is taken away, 

I cannot more my eyes close, 
And my hot tears flow. 


Heine wrote this poem in 1843, when he had already been living in self- 
exile in Paris for 12 years. The second and eighth stanzas contain lines 
that allude to another of Heine’s poems, which Marx quotes in an 1856 
love letter to Jenny. The second stanza is: 


Die Jahre kommen und vergehn! 

Seit ich die Mutter nicht gesehn, 
Zwélf Jahre sind schon hingegangen; 
Es wachst mein Sehnen und Verlangen. 


The years come and go! 

Since I have not seen the mother, 
Twelve years are almost passed; 
My longing and yearning grows. 


And the eighth stanza is: 


Seit ich das Land verlassen hab, 

So viel sanken dort ins Grab, 

Die ich geliebt - wenn ich sie zahle, 
So will verbluten meine Seele. 


Since I have left the country, 

Many have sunk there into the grave, 
Who I have loved — if I count them, 
My soul will bleed to death. 


It has been discussed at the end of Chapter 1 in the present volume that 
in his 21 June 1856 letter to Jenny, Karl quoted Heine’s eighth poem in 
his 1824 Buch der Lieder (Samtliche Gedichte 209): 


Die Jahren kommen und gehen, 
Geschlechter steigen ins Grab, 

Doch nimmer vergeht die Liebe, 

Die ich im Herzen hab. 

Nur einmal noch mocht ich dich sehen, 
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Und sinken vor dir aufs Knie, 
Und sterbend zu dir sprechen: 
“Madame, ich liebe Sie!” 


Karl and Jenny were familiar with these lines not only from hav- 
ing read them in Heine’s published works, but also, in the case of 
“Nachtgedanken,” they may have helped Heine edit the poem. Heine 
published it in 1844 and, as discussed in the last chapter, in that year 
he read and edited all of his poems with Jenny and Karl Marx before 
publishing them. Similar to how they use lines from Shakespeare’s plays, 
Karl and Jenny use lines from Heine’s poetry to shape their thoughts in 
letters and writings. The lines provide imagery that serves as a frame- 
work of meaning for their life and struggle. The hot tears flow in exile 
for the poet Heine and the revolutionaries Karl and Jenny and their 
family. The people left behind in Germany sink into their graves as the 
counterrevolution takes its toll. And for both the Marxes and Heine, 
love for each other is an expression of hope for the future. After quot- 
ing Heine’s 1824 poem in his 1856 letter, Marx contrasts his love for 
Jenny to “die Produktions- und Verkehrsverhaltnisse” (the productive 
and social relations), by which he means capitalism. In the last stanza of 
his 1844 poem, Heine executes a volta away from the death imagery of 
the stanzas before it: 


Gottlob! Durch meine Fenster bricht 
Franzésisch heitres Tageslicht; 

Es kommt mein Weib, schon wie der Morgen, 
Und lachelt fort die deutschen Sorgen. 


Thank God! Through my windows breaks 
Cheerful French daylight; 

My wife comes, beautiful as the morning, 
And smiles away the German worries. 


This image of France as a symbol of revolutionary hope would have reso- 
nated with the Marxes. The family spoke French at home, especially with 
their two eldest daughters. Paris was Jenny’s favourite place to live. All 
three surviving children fell in love with French revolutionaries: Jenny 
married Charles Longuet, Laura married Paul Lafargue and Eleanor’s 
first love was Prosper-Olivier Lissagaray. The Paris Commune (1871) was 
a significant event for the development of Marx’s thinking on revolutions. 
The image of the cheerful French daylight would have been significant for 
Jenny as she hoped for a turn to her life and the revolution. 

Indeed, at the end of her letter, Jenny uses a comic scene to register her 
hope for the victory of the revolution. She writes about her three-and-a- 
half-year-old son Edgar: 
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Der kleine Kobold singt den ganzen Tag komische Lieder mit unge- 
heurem Pathos und einer Riesenstimme, und wenn er die Worte aus 
Freiligraths Marseillaise 


“Oh Juni, komm und bring uns Taten, 
Nach frischen Taten lechzt das Herz” 


mit furchtbarer Stimme erschallen lat, dréhnt das ganze Haus. 
Vielleicht ist er der weltgeschichtliche Beruf dieses Monats, wie seiner 
beiden ungliicklichen Vorganger, den Riesenkampf zu er6ffnen, bei 
dem wir uns alle wieder die Hand reichen werden. 

(Briefe 99-100) 


The little goblin sings comical songs all day long with tremen- 
dous pathos and a giant voice, and when he lets the words from 
Freiligrath’s Marseillaise 


“Oh June, come and bring us action, 
After fresh action longs the heart” 


resound in a terrible voice, the whole house roars. Perhaps he is this 
month’s world historical vocation, like its two unhappy predecessors, 
to open the war of the titans, after which we will once again reach 
for each other. 


The lyrics were written by the poet Ferdinand Freiligrath, during a revo- 
lutionary phase of his writing life, and published in the 21 March 1849 
edition of Marx’s and Engels’ Neue Rheinische Zeitung. Freiligrath met 
the Marxes in Brussels, and their families became friends. In 1849, he 
worked for the Neue Rheinische Zeitung. Then in 1851, he joined the 
Marxes in exile in London.* 

The “two unhappy predecessors” to which Jenny refers in her letter 
are the months of June in 1848 and 1849, when the European revolu- 
tions were being fought and lost. The “war of the titans” could be under- 
stood to stand for the revolutionary uprising of the nascent working class 
and their democratic allies against the European empires, including the 
Prussian-controlled German Confederation, the Austrian Empire and the 
Constitutional monarchy of Louis-Philippe in France. Even though the 
uprisings had been suppressed, and the revolutionaries had been killed or 
exiled—to dire poverty in the case of the Marxes—Jenny was focused on 
the path forward. 

From Jenny’s deepest misery springs her continued revolutionary action. 
Her allusions to two revolutionary poems—Heine’s “Nachtgedanken” 
and Freiligrath’s “Marseillaise”—frame this letter, written at the moment 
that began the Marxes most tragic period of their life. They were plunged 
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into soot-filled hardship in London, losing three of their children to dis- 
eases of poverty, and racking their bodies with the diseases from which 
they would suffer the rest of their lives and of which they would eventu- 
ally die.° 

From these depths, Karl Marx took two courses of action. First, he 
acquired a reading ticket for the reading room of the British Museum. 
To gather research for his critique of the profit and commodity-based 
system, he spent most days at the library poring over texts of political 
economy and government reports on working conditions. Most of these 
texts were written in English. To learn the language, he took a second 
course of action. He began to re-read Shakespeare’s plays, this time in 
English. 


Early Economic Studies 


Marx’s vocation was to develop the theoretical and political basis to 
overthrow the capitalist mode of production. This work consisted of 
close-studying capitalism to uncover and describe the inherent contradic- 
tions that would destroy it and then to arm the workers’ movement with 
this knowledge so that they could overthrow it. The purpose of Marx’s 
economic critique is the logical goal of the class struggle—revolution. 
His economic texts are both theoretical and political; the two modes are 
inseparable and arise logically from each other. 

As discussed in earlier chapters, Marx’s December 1837 letter to his 
father already contained a hint of economic critique when he quoted 
Heinrich Heine’s satirical poem about Berlin, where the waters of the 
Spree are used to wash souls and dilute tea. While Marx was studying 
jurisprudence and philosophy at the University of Berlin, his reading 
of Hegel aligned him with the Left Hegelian tendency, which opposed 
Hegel’s philosophy of right. In 1842, while writing about the Prussian 
Assembly’s debate on the theft of wood laws, Marx was compelled to 
begin writing about material interests. His interest in material conditions 
was driven both by his opposition to Prussian hegemony in his homeland, 
Rhineland—which had caused the wine-growing crisis and led to condi- 
tions of severe poverty and hunger—and by his logical continuation of 
Hegel’s philosophy, which led him to discover that Hegel had failed to 
use his own method when considering the development of the state. By 
December 1842, Marx had arrived at a position that held that no mod- 
ern state, inasmuch as they are a superstructure of the capitalist mode 
of production, could represent the people, and that both the state and 
capitalism had to be overthrown. He openly stated this position in his 
1844 Paris writings, including the introduction to his critique of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right (published in the Deutsch-Franzésichen Jabrbiicher) 
and in his 1844 economic and philosophic manuscripts, his first attempt 
at writing a critique of capitalism. 
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As reported earlier in the present work, in the 1842 article on the 
“Debates on the Theft of Wood,” Marx used lines and plot points from 
The Merchant of Venice to register the inversions caused by the money 
economy and the governments that preside over it. He used lines from 
the play again in his unpublished comments on James Mill’s Elémens 
D’Economie Politique. In his subsequent economic writings, Marx con- 
tinued to reach for imagery from this play that depicted the inversions 
caused by capitalism. In his 1844 economic and philosophic manuscripts, 
Marx included lines from the scene in Timon of Athens where Timon 
rants against gold. He continued to quote from this scene in most of his 
subsequent economic writings. Shylock and Timon travel through Marx’s 
economic writings working sometimes as exemplars of the problems with 
money, but also working as a rhetorical framework for Marx to set out 
the mechanisms that govern capitalism. Hamlet, the play Marx uses sec- 
ond most in his writings, is also quoted early in his economic writings— 
in “Comments on James Mill” and “1844 Manuscripts”—and continues 
to be quoted in all subsequent economic works. 

Marx planned his economic writings to coincide with the coming of 
economic crises, and he meant for them to be used as a means to teach 
the victims of these crises to understand them and to act according to 
their class interests. When Marx arrived in Brussels in February 1845 he 
was in possession of a book contract with Karl Leske for a study titled 
A Critique of Economics and Politics, to be completed by the summer 
of 1845. It would have been an expansion and completion of the manu- 
scripts he began in Paris. Marx saw a crisis coming and this quickened his 
work on the texts, causing him to work long hours in an effort to com- 
plete the books. The crisis indeed occurred two years later. It is known 
as the Panic of 1847. This panic, along with developments in the strug- 
gle to overthrow authoritarian monarchies, led to the 1848 European 
Revolutions, which Marx and Engels were a central part of. 

However, Marx never completed more than part of the table of con- 
tents of the book. He and Engels became embroiled in a polemic with the 
Left Hegelians. They worked out their positions in a series of manuscripts 
that are today gathered and titled The German Ideology. Marx also 
wrote The Poverty of Philosophy, written in French as a polemic against 
Proudhon. Marx and Engels were swept into preparations for revolution- 
ary activity, which broke out in 1848; their pamphlet, The Communist 
Manifesto, was a piece commissioned by the Communist League to clar- 
ify their political stance. During the revolutions, Marx and Engels were 
thrown out of Belgium and moved to Koln to found the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung, as a vehicle for their political work. The Shakespearean inter- 
textuality in these political writings will be discussed in the next chapter. 

By September 1850, once Marx got settled living in London and study- 
ing in the British Museum, he resumed his work on his critique of capital- 
ism (Chronik 96). Once again, he sensed that the outcome of the 1848 
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revolutions would lead to a new economic crisis, and he hurried to com- 
plete his economic critique in time. He was hindered by living in severe 
poverty and by the health crises in his family. By 1857, he was filling 
up notebooks with reams of manuscript, but he had not started writing 
his notes in the narrative form for a book. The notes from this period 
have been published under the title Grundrisse der Kritik der politischen 
Okonomie (Outlines of a Critique of Political Economy). And once 
again, and in spite of working sometimes until 4 am, Marx’s text was not 
completed in time for the next crisis, the Panic of 1857 (Chronik 167). 

The lag between Marx’s copious notes—many of which have been post- 
humously published—and his completed books allows a view of his writ- 
ing process, and of the role of literature in it. Marx began his research by 
reading the leading political economists and filling many notebooks with 
annotated quotations from their texts; he debated each one in detail. He 
read their work in German, French and English. He combined the infor- 
mation in these notebooks with information he amassed from his exten- 
sive notes about history (wars, inventions, migrations, nation-building and 
so forth), a project he started at university and continued throughout his 
life. He read labour statistics, factory inspector reports, business reports, 
health records, parliamentary reports and other government documents 
to gather evidence about working conditions, business practices and the 
vicissitudes of national economies. He read reports on land use in differ- 
ent countries. Later in life he taught himself Russian so that he could read 
about land use in Russia. He listed this evidence chronologically, histori- 
cally. He also hefted this evidence with the method he sourced from his 
dialectical critique of Hegel’s philosophy. In the Grundrisse manuscripts, 
one can see Marx numbering his steps as he works through the logic. For 
example, in a section on the identity between consumption and produc- 
tion, he begins with 1) the immediate identity between production and 
consumption, and then describes 2) their mutual dependence—production 
and consumption mediate each other—and finally how production and 
consumption become other to each other, and dialectically complete each 
other. This stepwise and logical unfolding sets down a track along which 
Marx will continue working. In this case, for example, he inserts the 
problem of distribution between production and consumption to work 
towards exposing one of the contradictions in capitalism—that between 
production and distribution (MEGA II/1.1, 29-30). During this phase 
of his research and writing, in which he is not yet writing for publica- 
tion, Marx did not include many lines or imagery from literature. There is 
hardly any Shakespeare at this point in his writing. 

However, noting where the Shakespeare instances begin in his writing 
process offers one a hint about the function of these lines from literature. 
The Grundrisse only has one mention of Shakespeare in it, but this men- 
tion and quotation functions to pull together several strands of the logic 
developing in the manuscript with one image.° Marx writes: 
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Die Austauschbarkeit aller Producte, Thatigkeiten, Verhaltnisse gegen 
ein Drittes, sachliches, was wieder gegen alles ohne Unterschied aus- 
getauscht werden kann — also die Entwicklung der Tauschwerthe 
(und der Geldverhdaltnisse) ist identisch mit der allgemeinen Venalitat, 
Corruption. Die generelle Prostitution erscheint als eine nothwendige 
Phase der Entwicklung des gesellschaftlichen Characters der pers6nli- 
chen Anlagen, Vermégen, Fahigkeiten, Thatigkeiten. Mehr héflich aus- 
gedriickt: Das allgemeine Nutzlichkeits- und Brauchbarkeitsverhaltnifs. 
Das Gleichsetzen des Ungleichartigen, wie sch6n Shakespeare das 
Geld fafst. Die Bereicherungssucht als solche ohne Geld unméglich; 
alle andere Accumulation und Accumulationssucht erscheint natur- 
wiichsig, bornirt, durch die Bediirfnisse einerseits, die bornirte Natur 
der Producte anderseits bedingt (sacra auri fames). 

(MEGA IT/1.1, 95) 


The exchangeability of all products, activities and relations with a third, 
objectivity which can be re-exchanged for everything without distinc- 
tion—thus the development of exchange-values (and of money relations) 
is identical with universal venality, corruption. Universal prostitution 
appears as a necessary phase in the development of the social character of 
personal talents, capacities, abilities, activities. More politely expressed: 
the universal relation of utility and use. The equation of the unalike, as 
Shakespeare nicely defined money. Greed as such impossible without 
money; all other kinds of accumulation and craving for accumulation 
appear as natural, narrow-minded by needs on the one hand and by the 
narrow-minded nature of products on the other (sacra auri fames). 


In this passage, Marx is working out the consequences of the commodifica- 
tion of all things and relations under capitalism. Everything is reduced to 
its exchange-value and becomes available to be exchanged for everything 
else. In this manner, all is for sale and becomes venal and corrupt. This leads 
Marx to liken commodification to prostitution, a theme he uses throughout 
his economic works. Then Marx seems to step back and consider a different 
way to express this: “Mehr héflich ausgedriickt” (more politely expressed). 
He re-enters the rhetorical flow by stating that exchange-value equates things 
that are unalike, i.e. it equates heterogeneous use-values through homog- 
enous exchange-value. He notes that Shakespeare has already shown that 
money forces the non-equivalent into an equivalence. Indeed, as is discussed 
in Chapter 4 of the present work, Marx has already quoted this line from 
Shakespeare in his 1844 manuscripts, using Dorothea Tieck’s translation: 


...thou visible god, 

That solder’st close impossibilities 

And mak’st them kiss, that speak’st with every tongue 
To every purpose. 
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which Tieck translates as: 


...Sichtbare Gottheit, 

Die du Unméglichkeiten eng verbriiderst, 

Zum Kuf sie zwingst! Du sprichst in jeder Sprache, 
Zu jedem Zweck! 


This capacity that money has to reduce everything to its base equiva- 
lence, is what Marx is saying Shakespeare “grasped” (“fafst”). Using 
Shakespeare to ground the next steps in his critique on this point opens 
the way for Marx to actually follow Shakespeare’s critique of money 
through his character Timon. The equivalence of commodities makes 
them available to all economic relations, like prostitutes.’ Timon calls 
money the “common whore of mankind,” and Marx follows suit. Timon 
rants about the greed that money relations generate, and this is where 
Marx goes next in his critique. He does so by inserting a quotation from 
Virgil’s Aeneid, “sacra auri fames.” 

This line comes from the story of Aeneas’ attempt to set up a town on 
the shores of Thrace after escaping the destruction of Troy. The Thracians 
were once allied with the Trojans, and the Trojan King, Priam, had sent 
Polydorus to Thrace during the war with some gold. When it became clear 
to the Thracian King that the Trojans were losing the war, he switched 
allegiance to the Greek side, killed Polydorus and seized the gold. Aeneas 
discovers this when he tries to pull up some trees to make shelters, but the 
trees turn out to be the buried Polydorus, who tells him about his tragic 
fate. Aeneas is deeply affected and speaks the lines: “quid non mortalia 
pectora cogis, auri sacra fames!” (What lengths is the heart of man driven 
to / By this cursed craving for gold!) (Virgil 3.57-8). 

Shakespeare set down a critique of money in Timon of Athens in which 
he describes a three-step operation. Money (“gold”) is a god (“thou visi- 
ble god”) that 1) overcomes individual difference (“solder’st close impos- 
sibilities and mak’st them kiss”), and as such, 2) is like a whore (“thou 
common whore of mankind”), which results in 3) the tragedy of greed 
depicted in the play. Once installing this intertextual rhetorical mechanism 
at the centre of his critique of capitalism in his first book-length attempt 
at economic critique, Marx repeats this formula in most of his economic 
texts leading up to and including Das Kapital, erster Band (discussed 
below). He then uses the formula to discover how capitalism exploits 
workers. And he discovers this first in the Grundrisse manuscripts. 

In his 1844 manuscripts, Marx filled his notebooks with quotations 
from political economists who hold that the worker sells his labour to 
the capitalist for a wage. This makes labour a commodity. In these manu- 
scripts, Marx is quoting, paraphrasing, and, only at certain times, critiqu- 
ing. He retains the notion that workers sell their labour. However, this is 
incorrect because specific forms of labour—baking, mining, tailoring—are 
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just as unfit to serve as an equivalence with exchange-value as are differ- 
ent forms of use-value—bread, coal, clothing. Marx and Engels worked 
on correcting this in one part of a project they wrote in Brussels in 1845—- 
6. The notebooks from this period were collected by editors in the early 
20th century and have been given the title The German Ideology.® 

In a polemic against one of the Left Hegelians, Max Stirner, Marx and 
Engels work out what private property is. To Max Stirner and his philo- 
sophical influence, Hegel, private property is a feature of the will of the 
individual. Marx and Engels pry open this assumption and write: 


Private property alienates (entfremdet) the individuality not only of 
people but also of things. Land has nothing to do with rent of the 
land, the machine has nothing to do with profit. For the landed pro- 
prietor, land has the significance only of rent of the land; he leases 
his plots of land and receives rent; this is a feature which land can 
lose without losing a single one of its inherent features, without, for 
example, losing any part of its fertility; it is a feature the extent and 
even the existence of which depends on social relations which are 
created and destroyed without the assistance of individual landed 
proprietors. It is the same with machines. How little connection there 
is between money, the most general form of property, and personal 
peculiarity, (Eigentiimlichkeit) how much they are directly opposed 
to each other was already known to Shakespeare better than to our 
theorising petty bourgeois. ” 

(MECW, Vol 5, 230) 


Then Marx and Engels insert the lines from Timon of Athen’s rant 
against gold. The quotation ends with the lines: “...Sichtbare Gottheit, / 
Die du Unméglichkeiten eng verbriiderst.” Marx establishes that private 
property, in the form of money/capital, alienates individuality; it stands 
opposed to personal peculiarity. He attributes this understanding to 
Shakespeare before him and offers the lines from Timon as proof. 

If money alienates peculiarity, then it alienates specific types of labour. 
It inverts peculiarity and makes labour into an equivalence that, whore- 
like, can enter into intercourse with all. Shakespeare understands the 
god-like power of money to do this, but writing dramatic works in 1606, 
Shakespeare does not explain exactly how this occurs. This next discovery 
is carried out by Marx in the Grundrisse notebooks that he writes in 1857. 

If money has power like a god, it can transform labour into something 
else that can circulate as an equivalence. Workers and their specific labour 
cannot circulate as themselves (bakers, miners, tailors). A metamorphosis is 
required. Marx discovers this and describes it in the Grundrisse manuscripts: 


To have circulation, what is essential is that exchange appear as a pro- 
cess, a fluid whole of purchases and sales. Its first prerequisite is the 
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circulation of commodities themselves, as a constant, many-sided circu- 
lation of those commodities. The precondition of commodity circulation 
is that they be produced as exchange values, not as immediate use-val- 
ues, but as mediated through exchange value. Appropriation through 
and by means of divestiture and alienation is the fundamental condition. 

(MEGA II/1.1, 126) 


Specific labour must be alienated from its use-value and sold as exchange- 
value. Marx works out how this is possible in the Grundrisse chapter on 
capital: 


The exchange between the worker and the capitalist is a simple 
exchange; each obtains an equivalent; the one obtains money, the 
other a commodity whose price is exactly equal to the money paid for 
it; what the capitalist obtains from this simple exchange is a use-value: 
disposition over alien labour...the use-value which he [the worker] 
offers exists only as an ability, a capacity of his bodily existence. 
(MEGA II/ 1.1, 204-5) 


Marx calls this capacity labour power (Arbeitsvermdgen).'° This com- 
pound term allows Marx to show how money can transform labour into 
an equivalence, the capacity to work. This can now be measured in time 
and form an exchange-value, alienated from the worker and fit to enter 
into the circulation of capital. Money buys labour power and, as Timon 
states, makes it kiss (other exchange-value), speak with every tongue 
(generalises, and in modern times globalises, capital) and to every pur- 
pose (makes the worker’s labour power fit to circulate). 


A Critique of Political Economy—First Attempt 


Marx worked hard to get the manuscript into a publishable form before 
the next economic crisis, which occurred in September 1857. As well as 
completing his research and critique, he also had to get the form and style 
right; he wanted to write a book that represented the 15 years of research 
he had done on political economy and also appeared readable to the work- 
ing class, whose class consciousness he was trying to raise. When he finally 
completed it in January 1859 and found a publisher, Marx struggled to 
find the money to mail his manuscript. With some financial help from 
Engels, the manuscript finally arrived at the publisher, Franz Duncker, and 
a thousand copies of the first part of the book appeared on 10 June 1859 
under the title Zur Kritik der politischen Okonomie. The book was a total 
flop. It was a dry read, fragmented, and lacking in Marx’s usual lively 
style. Some sections still contained a large quantity of quotations from 
political economists. It was clear that Marx had not yet arrived at his goal 
of writing the definitive and readable critique of capitalism. 
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A comparison of the early manuscripts, written between August and 
October 1858, with the final published book, reveals that Marx self-cen- 
sored some of the world literary intertextuality out of this book (MECW, 
Vol 29, 547). The early manuscript contains an extraordinary section in 
the chapter on money in which Marx quotes Creon’s lines in Antigone, 
Timon’s lines in Timon of Athens, mentions Aristophanes’ play Plutus, 
and ends by quoting from Revelation. 

In the middle of a section that consists of pages of quotations about 
money, greed and avarice, Marx quotes lines from Sophocles’ Antigone. 
The lines are spoken by Creon when he is told by a sentinel that someone 
has attempted to bury Polynices, whom Creon has declared unworthy of 
burial. Creon assumes that someone did it for pay and says: 


Money! Nothing worse 
In our lives, so current, rampant, so corrupting. 
Money - you demolish cities, root men from their homes, 
You train and twist good minds and set them on 
To the most atrocious schemes. No limit, 
You make them adept at every kind of outrage, 
Every godless crime — money!" 
(MECW, Vol. 29, 451) 


Then Marx writes: 


Money, as purely abstract wealth—in which every specific use-value 
is extinguished, and hence also every individual relation between pos- 
sessor and commodity—comes under the power of the individual like- 
wise as an abstract person, relating to his individuality as totally alien 
and extraneous. At the same time, it gives him universal power as his 
private power, a contradiction depicted, for instance, by Shakespeare: 


Here Marx inserts the quotation from Timon of Athens that he used in 
his 1844 manuscripts. And then he writes: 


That which yields itself to all, and for which all is yielded, appears as 
the universal means of corruption and prostitution. (Similarly in the 
comedy of Aristophanes “Plutus”) 

(MECW Vol. 29, 452) 


Marx ends the section with lines from Revelation 17:13 and 13:17: 


These have one mind, and shall give their power and strength unto 

the beast...And that no man might buy or sell, save he that had the 

mark, or the name of the beast, or the number of his name. 
(MECW Vol. 29, 452) 
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Even at this early stage of drafting, one can see Marx’s method of work- 
ing through and unfolding his argument. In this chapter on money, Marx 
logically establishes the role of money in capitalism. He then provides 
evidence by quoting other authors about the role of money. He inserts 
paragraph- and multiple-paragraph-long quotations into his text and 
comments on them. At a certain point in the argument, Marx begins to 
insert quotations that contain ethical and value judgements about the 
role of money. For example, a page before he inserts these lines from lit- 
erature, Marx quotes the early 17th century political economist Pierre Le 
Pesant sieur de Boisguilbert, who writes that “gold and silver have been 
turned into an idol,” that “money...has become the executioner of all 
things” and that “money...declares war...on the human race” (MECW 
Vol. 29, 450). He then quotes from the 17th century Italian scientist 
Geminiano Mantanari, who wrote a treatise on money. Marx quotes, 


Intercourse between nations has spread across the whole globe to 
such an extent that one could say all the world has virtually become 
a single city in which a permanent fair of all commodities is taking 
place. 

(MECW Vol. 29, 450-1) 


This transition in this draft of his narrative allows Marx to then use lines 
from world literature to establish a conceptual axis around which his 
unfolding theory will be centred. In this case, in the preparatory drafts 
for Zur Kritik der politischen Okonomie, the conceptual axis is the uni- 
versality of the power of money that is carried in the image of money as 
a corrupting whore. 

In Sophocles’ Antigone, money is suspected of corrupting men, demol- 
ishing cities, and turning the minds of good people (by this, Creon means 
people who obey the state and his authority). In Shakespeare’s Timon 
of Athens, money inverts all social relations into their opposite and it 
does so in its form as the “common whore of mankind.” In Aristophanes’ 
Plutus, the protagonist, Chremylos, and his slave, Karion, accuse Plutus, 
the personification of wealth, of having control over all events, includ- 
ing—similar to Shakespeare’s Timon and Goethe’s Mephistopheles—of 
facilitating sexual attraction (144-97). The run of literary quotations in 
this section of Marx’s draft of Zur Kritik der politischen Okonomie ends 
with the lines from Revelation 17:13 and 13:17. 

The biblical lines, which Marx quotes twice in this section and also in 
Das Kapital, root Marx’s critique of money squarely in Christian notions 
of evil. The antagonist of Revelation is the Beast. In this biblical narrative, 
people are divided between those who worship the Beast and have his 
mark on their forehead and those who worship God and have his mark 
on their forehead. Associated with the Beast is a “whore” who “forni- 
cates” with kings and people living in the cities. As such, she pulls them 
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away from God and towards Satan; she is the one who causes people to 
yield their power and authority to the Beast (Rev 17:13). There is an eco- 
nomic conceit throughout the passage about the whore. She is “clothed 
in purple and scarlet, and adorned with gold and jewels and pearls, hold- 
ing in her hand a golden cup full of abominations and the impurities of 
her fornication” (Rev 17:4). Kings and merchants have become wealthy 
from their fornication with her. One reading of the whore’s fornication 
is that it stands “metaphorically [for] the city’s international commercial 
and political dealings, which are judged illicit and unjust” (New Oxford 
Annotated Bible 441 fn 2). The whore is the commodity. This judge- 
ment has been lifted from the Bible by many authors, including both 
Shakespeare and Marx. By quoting from the conceit as it appears across 
the history of world literature, Marx both joins and recruits that network 
of meaning into his critique of capitalism. The commodity-whore-Satan 
conceit acts as a conceptual anchor for Marx. As a Christian who wrote 
an essay on John for his Gymnasium final exam, as a precocious and life- 
long reader of Shakespeare and Goethe, as a student who read Sophocles 
and Aristophanes in Greek at university, and as a researcher who studied 
the results of commodity production and distribution, Marx was for- 
matively influenced by the notion that commodities were evil because of 
their universally corrupting activity. He then set that notion at the centre 
of his economic critique and displayed it using lines and imagery from 
world literature in his writings. The literature pulls Marx’s readers into 
the conceptual network as it pulled Marx himself into that network. 

However, none of this section from his first drafts made it into the final 
book. Instead, Zur Kritik der politischen Okonomie contains only one 
quotation from Shakespeare. The entire section of literature described 
above is taken out of the manuscript for the final published draft. One 
possible explanation is that Marx may have decided that to be taken 
seriously his book needed to appear more scientific and less literary. The 
Kritik appears as a dry work of economic analysis. Marx uses many 
Greek and Latin tags, but little Shakespeare. And then, in another rever- 
sal, all of the world literature quoted in this section of the first draft 
of the Kritik is written back into the critique of money in Das Kapital 
eight years later. In 1858-9, Marx was still working out the best writing 
approach for his target audience. 

The one line from Shakespeare that was published in the 1859 Kritik 
is from The Merchant of Venice—“I stay here on my bond!” (MECW 
Vol. 29, 373). It seems to break through the arid ground of the text, 
refusing to be contained. This is because, similar to the lines from Timon 
of Athens, this line from The Merchant of Venice also plays a conceptual 
role in the text at this stage of Marx’s writing development. 

The line is written in a discussion about means of payment in the chap- 
ter on money. Marx analyses the social relations between buyer and seller 
in the moments of circulation of money and commodities. He writes: 
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Commodity owners thus faced each other originally simply as com- 
modity owners; then one of them became a seller, the other a buyer; 
then each became alternately buyer and seller; then they became 
hoarders and finally rich men. Commodity owners emerging from 
the process of circulation are accordingly different from those enter- 
ing the process. The different forms which money assumes in the 
process of circulation are accordingly different from those entering 
the process. The different forms which money assumes in the process 
of circulation are in fact only crystallisations of the transformation of 
commodities, a transformation which is in its turn only the objective 
expression of the changing social relations in which the commodity 
owners conduct their exchange. 


Marx systematically and symmetrically works through his analysis, allow- 
ing the logic of commodity relations to unfold in his description. He shows 
that the circulation of commodities and money transforms both the com- 
modities and the human actors in this exchange. A qualitative shift in the 
social relations occurs when the circulation is viewed from the transaction 
M-C (money buys commodity). Use-value is alienated by exchange-value; 
“seller and buyer become creditor and debtor” (MECW Vol. 29, 373). 
Marx then shifts from an economic analysis to an ethical analysis, and he 
uses the role of Shylock to create an intertextual force that ties biblical and 
dramatic conceits to his scientific economic analysis. Marx writes: 


Verkaufer und Kaufer werden Glaubiger und Schuldner. Wenn der 
Warenbesitzer als Hitter des Schatzes eher eine komische Figur 
spielte, wird er nun schrecklich, indem er nicht sich selbst, sondern 
seinen Nachsten als Dasein einer bestimmten Geldsumme auffaft 
und nicht sich, sondern ihm zum Martyrer des Tauschwerts macht. 
Aus einem Glaubigen wird er zum Glaubiger, aus der Religion fallt 
er in die Jurisprudenz. 
“T stay here on my bond!”? 
(MEW, Band 13, 7, 117) 


Seller and buyer become creditor and debtor. Whereas the commodity 
owner as the guardian of a hoard played a rather comical figure, he 
now becomes terrifying, by regarding not himself, but his neighbour 
as the embodiment of a definite sum of money, and turns his neigh- 
bour and not himself into a martyr to exchange-value. The former 
believer becomes a creditor, and turns from religion to jurisprudence. 
“T stand here on my bond!” 
(MECW, Vol. 29, 373) 


Marx had already quoted from or alluded to lines from The Merchant 
of Venice at least six times in his writings by 1859. In his articles for 
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the Rheinische Zeitung, Marx used Shylock’s intent to extract his bond 
and a take a pound of flesh from Antonio’s body to register the Prussian 
government’s destruction of press freedom and its vicious economic and 
imperialist attack on Rhineland. Marx took up the Prussian govern- 
ment’s oppression of his home region, the Mosel Valley, as his first case 
study of the modern(ising) capitalist state. The state acts in the interests 
of the ruling economic class. It is wholly incapable of acting in the 
interests of the majority of its citizens and therefore cannot be a viable 
model as the end point of the philosophy of right. As discussed in the 
previous chapter, by 1844, Marx had published the introduction to his 
proposed critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, in which Shylock and 
Hamlet are paired to form a network of radical critique of capitalism 
and its state, and of the existing Hegelian philosophy that claimed to 
have logically derived the necessary actuality of private property and 
the state. 

When Marx first worked on a critique of capitalism in general, he relied 
on imagery from Timon of Athens to attract and anchor the necessary 
conceptual resources. Now, in this second phase of his economic writings, 
he reaches back to his earlier work and brings Shylock to his maturing 
critique of capitalism. Shylock’s rigid literalist reading of law—standing 
on his bond—leads to a terrifying result: an inhumane jurisprudence in 
which commerce and usury rule over humans. 

In earlier readings of The Merchant of Venice, Shylock is a comic villain. 
Marx puns on the German words der Glaubige, which means believer, 
and der Glaubiger, which means creditor. In Marx’s reading, Shylock 
shifts from being a comic non-believer to a terrifying creditor. Shylock 
and his bond stand for the historical shift to the new set of human rela- 
tions whereby humanity is subsumed to the legal right of exchange-value. 
This is the transformation to commodity owners to which Marx refers in 
the passage above. The system of the circulation of use-values, C-M-C, is 
transformed into a system that circulates exchange-values, M—C-M. The 
ascendance of exchange-value, and its form as money, inverts and distorts 
social relations. Marx registers this historical movement of exchange- 
value with the transformation of Shylock into a lethal creditor. 


Das Kapital, erster Band 


After the failure of Zur Kritik der politischen Okonomie, Marx began 
reworking his manuscripts into a new book. This effort would result in 
what has become one of the most influential books ever written—Das 
Kapital, published in German first in 1867 and translated into most major 
languages, some of them multiple times. Das Kapital is the principal text 
of Marx’s critique of capitalism. It is a muscular rhetorical masterpiece 
and is the exemplary text of his critical method, a method that would 
later come to be called Marxism. 
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Working hard to get his book completed before the next economic 
crisis—which he missed by a year once again'*—Marx reorganised and 
rewrote his notes, conducted further research at the British Museum 
Reading Room and, crucially, reinserted all the literary references back 
into his critique. The first volume of Das Kapital is the second most 
Shakespearean text Marx ever wrote.' 

Material from this time period was published as the first volume of 
Das Kapital, which Marx finished writing on 27 March 1867, and trans- 
ported personally to the publisher, Meissner, in Hamburg. The book 
appeared on 2 September 1867 in an edition of 1000 copies (McLellan, 
Karl Marx, 341). A section Marx titled the “Resultate des unmittelbaren 
Produktionsprozesses,” planned as Part Seven of the first volume of Das 
Kapital, was left off the text. It was added to editions of the book in 1933 
by Soviet editors, and it forms an appendix to the text today. There was 
more material written during this time that Marx planned to write into 
further volumes. However, he was still not satisfied with what he pub- 
lished in 1867 and set about to re-edit it. 

In 1870, the first translation of Das Kapital was begun by German 
Lopatin, who moved to London to translate the text into Russian. He 
worked under Marx’s direction at the British Museum and took English 
lessons from Marx’s daughter, Eleanor (McLellan, Karl Marx, 419). During 
this translation project, Marx began to revise the first volume, including 
adding more literary references. The project was handed over to another 
translator, Nikolai Danielson, and was completed in March 1872. The sec- 
ond translation, into French this time, was begun by Marx himself soon 
after the publication of the German original. He sought help, and went 
through five different translators before settling on Joseph Roy. Crucially, 
Roy translated from Marx’s revised manuscript of the book. The French 
edition includes more literary instances than the first edition of 1867. This 
edition, translated by Roy and edited by Marx, appeared from the Parisian 
publisher Maurice Lachatre in instalments beginning in August 1872, with 
the final instalment appearing in May 1875. Marx strongly edited Roy’s 
lines, sometimes changing entire pages (McLellan, Karl Marx, 421).'° 

The first printing of Das Kapital was sold out by the autumn of 1871, 
and Marx began working on a second edition by January 1872 (Marx, 
Das Kapital, Erster Band, 19). The second edition was published from 
July 1872 to May 1873 (Chronik 331, 343). After Marx died in 1883, 
Engels took up the task of editing the third and fourth editions of the 
book, published in 1883 and 1890 respectively (Das Kapital, Erster Band 
846). Engels writes in his prefaces that he worked from the French trans- 
lation, Marx’s new manuscripts and information from discussion sessions 
with Marx to update these posthumous editions with the changes Marx 
wished to make. The first English translation was conducted by Samuel 
Moore, Eleanor Marx, Edward Aveling and Friedrich Engels working 
from the third edition. It was published in 1887. 
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Engels reports in the preface to the English edition and again in the 
preface to the fourth German edition that Eleanor Marx’s job in the 
translation was “to check the quotations and to restore the original 
text of the numerous passages taken from English authors and Blue 
Books and translated by Marx into German” (Capital, Vol. 1, 109). It 
has been noted in this book that Marx cited Shakespeare (mostly) from 
the Schlegel-Tieck German translation. The lines he inserted into Das 
Kapital from, for example, Timon of Athens followed Dorothea Tieck’s 
translation. Even when he was inserting words from Shakespeare into his 
prose lines, Marx used the words Tieck wrote, but the English transla- 
tion corrects the words to the original by Shakespeare. If Eleanor Marx 
corrected Marx’s English quotations, might she have inadvertently erased 
the difference in the lines created by the German translation, which had 
influenced Marx? This did not matter for Marx himself anymore, since 
he had passed away, but it would be significant for readers of the English 
translation, who are not receiving Marx’s lines as he wrote them. 

The first volume of Das Kapital begins with an analysis of the basic unit 
of capitalism—the commodity—and follows the contradictions in this 
system as they unfold logically chapter-by-chapter: from the alienation 
of use-value by exchange-value, and the resultant fetishism of commodi- 
ties, through the process of exchange and the circulation of commodities, 
and then the transformation of money into capital, and then into the 
process by which capitalism valorises capital through the exploitation 
of labour power and the living worker from which it is sourced. In this 
first section of Volume I, Marx unfolds and analyses the central antithesis 
of the commodity form, and consequently arrives at the central inver- 
sion of capitalism—the conversion of things into people and people into 
things.’” The first process is commodity fetishism and the second one is 
reification. Throughout this section, Marx expresses these contradictions 
and inversions using lines and imagery from world literature, especially 
Shakespeare. 

Having established the central mechanism of capitalism—the exploita- 
tion of the worker to accumulate capital—Marx then analyses the differ- 
ent ways in which this is accomplished through lengthening the working 
day, speeding up work, organising a division of labour and the introduc- 
tion of machinery. At the end of the first volume of Das Kapital, Marx 
shows that capitalism got started through dispossession of land and 
resources in a process he calls primitive accumulation. 

Marx begins Das Kapital: 


Der Reichtum der Gesellschaften, in welchem  kapitalist- 
ische Produktionsweise herrscht, erscheint als eine “ungeheure 
Warensammlung,” die einzelne Ware als seine Elementarform. Unsere 
Untersuchung beginnt daher mit der Analyse der Ware. '® 

(49) 
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The wealth of societies in which the capitalist mode of production 
prevails appears as an “immense collection of commodities,” the indi- 
vidual commodity as its elementary form. Our investigation begins 
with the analysis of the commodity. 


A key word in this paragraph is erscheinen—to appear. Marx alludes 
to the title of political economist Adam Smith’s The Wealth of Nations, 
and problematises the form of this wealth by stating that it only appears 
that societies derive their wealth from collecting commodities. Exchange- 
value is described, by Marx, as an Erscheinungsform (form of appear- 
ance) (51). Marx will show in the first chapter that this appearance is due 
to a fetishism of commodities that has inverted and concealed the real 
source of wealth—the exploitation of the working class. He will anchor 
this discovery with a quotation from Shakespeare’s constable Dogberry 
in Much Ado About Nothing. Dogberry makes a crucial discovery in the 
play and Marx makes a crucial discovery in the history of political econ- 
omy. The strength of the Dogberry reference is so significant for Marx 
that his family and friends will form a Shakespeare reading group in 
August 1877 and call themselves the Dogberry Club.” 

Another keyword is ungeheure (49). At one level of meaning, Marx 
means that the collection of commodities is enormous. However, the word 
can also mean ¢errible. And the word for monster—Ungeheuer—is built 
from this word.”° The word colours the image of the collection of com- 
modities as something monstrous. Throughout Das Kapital, Marx will 
choose words that inflect his prose with shades and layers of meaning. 

The word Erscheinungsform gives exchange-value the tone of a spec- 
tacle, apparition or vision. A few pages later, while tracing the use-value 
through the commodity form, Marx writes: 


Betrachten wir nun das Residuum der Arbeitsprodukte. Es ist nichts 
von ihnen iibriggeblieben als dieselbe gespenstige Gegenstandlichkeit, 
eine blofe Gallerte unterschiedsloser menschlicher Arbeit. 

(S52) 


Let us now look at the residue of the products of labour. There is 
nothing left of them but the same ghost-like objectivity, a mere jelly 
of undifferentiated human labour. 


Throughout the present study, it has been shown that Marx alludes to 
the ghost in Hamlet to stand for different issues. Whenever the image of a 
ghost, or something ghost-like, arises in Marx’s texts it calls for an investi- 
gation of the instance. In order to be counted as an allusion, there must be 
either a compelling reason why an image from the play serves a purpose 
in the location under examination, or another word that also alludes to 
the play. In this case the clue is so oblique that it forms a deep allusion. 
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Marx’s word “Gallerte” stands out in the clause “eine blofe Gallerte 
unterschiedsloser menschlicher Arbeit.” The translation in the Ben Fowkes 
version of Capital, “congealed quantities of homogenous human labour,” 
is obviously wrong. The International Publisher’s edition gets it a bit closer 
with “congelation.” What Marx wrote is a “ghostly objectivity, a mere jelly 
of undifferentiated human labour.” Jelly is a strange word to use in this 
case. If Marx wanted to say congealed, he could have written “geronnen.” 
A search of Grimm’s Dictionary of old German words uncovered that 
Gallerte as jelly has been in use for a long time in German lexical history. 
One of the historical instances of the word listed in Grimm’s comes from 
the Schlegels’ 1798 translation of Hamlet. It is Horatio telling Hamlet 
about the effects of the sighting of the ghost of his father on the soldiers: 


...wahrend sie, 
Geronnen fast zu Gallerte durch die Furcht, 
Stumm stehen, und reden nicht mit ihm. 


(1.2.210-2) 
...whilst they, distilled, 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear, 
Stand dumb and speak not to him. 

(1.2.203-S) 


In this scene the soldiers are turned to jelly—Schlegel writes that they are 
congealed almost to jelly—their power as soldiers weakened in the face 
of the supernatural sight. This image serves as a deep allusion to Hamlet 
in Marx’s description of the fate of human labour in commodity produc- 
tion to register the jelly-like powerlessness of workers as the products of 
their labour are alienated through exchange-value. 

Marx did not include this allusion in the 1867 edition of Das Kapital. 
He added it later to his revised manuscript. Half of it first appeared in 
print in the French translation, Le Capital, Livre I, where it is written: 


Considérons maintenant le résidu des produits du travail. Chacun 
d’eux ressemble complétement a l’autre. Ils ont tous une méme réalité 
fantomatique. Métamorphosés en sublimes identiques, échantillons 
du méme travail indistinct. 

(113) 


Here it can be seen that the French translators, Marx and Roy working 
together, have added the word ghost-like—fantomatique. But they do not 
include the word jelly. That word is added in the next German edition, most 
likely in the manuscript that became the 1890 edition of Das Kapital.”! 
Another addition to the French and later editions of Das Kapital is a 
reference to Shakespeare’s Henry IV, p1. When discussing the value form 
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of the commodity, or exchange-value, Marx explains that commodities 
have a dual nature: 


Sie erscheinen daher nur als Waren oder besitzen nur die Form von 
Waren, sofern sie Doppelform besitzen, Naturalform und Wertform. 
Die Wertgegenstandlichkeit der Waren unterscheidet sich dadurch 
von der Wittib Hurtig, daf$ man nicht weifs, wo sie zu haben ist. Im 
graden Gegenteil zur sinnlich groben Gegenstandlich der Warenk6rper 

geht kein Atom Naturstoff in ihre Wertgegenstandlichkeit ein. 
(62) 


Therefore, they only appear as commodities, or have the form of 
commodities, in so far as they possess a double form, natural-form 
and value-form. 

The objectivity of commodities as values differs from the Widow 
Quickly in that one knows not where to have it. In the direct con- 
verse of coarsely sensuous objectivity of the body of the commodity, 
no atom of natural matter enters its value-objectivity. 


Marx has paraphrased a line from the encounter between Falstaff, Prince 
Hal and the hostess of a tavern in Eastcheap. She is named Mistress 
Quickly by Shakespeare. Christoph Wieland, who first translated Henry 
IV, p1 in the 1760s, called her Die Wirthin Quikly (Hostess Quickly), 
and the Schlegels, working on the play 30 years later, called her Frau 
Hurtig (Dame Quickly). Marx, most likely working from memory, sets 
her down in his paraphrase as the Widow Quickly. Her status as a widow 
is not found in part one of the play. It is found in Part 2, where Mistress 
Quickly calls herself “a poor widow of Eastcheap”” (2.1.68).73 In that 
scene, the hostess tries to have Falstaff arrested for not paying his bills 
at her tavern. It is also revealed that as a means to borrow money from 
her, he promised to marry her and make her a lady. Marx’s reference to 
Mistress Quickly takes in a line from Part 1 with a description from Part 
2. In the French translation, Le Capital, livre I, she is called l’amie de 
Falstaff, la veuve l’Eveillé (Falstaff’s friend, the widow awakened) (124). 

In the scene to which Marx is alluding, Falstaff draws Mistress Quickly 
into a rhetorical trap that ends with her arguing that she is precisely the 
opposite of what she wants to say she is. Falstaff complains to Prince 
Hal that he had his pocket picked in Mistress Quickly’s tavern, and the 
hostess retaliates by telling the prince that Falstaff has been speaking 
badly of him. She supports her claim by staking her faith, her truth and 
her womanhood on its veracity. Falstaff seizes this vulnerability she has 
offered him and begins to insult her, culminating in calling her a “thing.” 
“What thing,” she asks, stepping closer towards his trap. Falstaff, who in 
the previous line said that there was no more faith in her than in a stewed 
prune—a prostitute—says that she is “a thing to thank God on (for).” 
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Quickly counters his sexual insult by claiming that she is “an honest 
man’s wife.” Then Falstaff sets up an inversion; he calls her a “beast.” She 
asks, “What beast?” He replies, “an otter,” because she is “neither fish nor 
flesh; a man knows not where to have her.” This causes Mistress Quickly 
to land smack in the middle of Falstaff’s trap. She counters: “Thou art 
an unjust man in saying so. Thou or any man knows where to have me, 
thou knave thou” (3.3.105-29). Through rhetorical inversion, Falstaff 
gets Mistress Quickly to admit that she is a bawd. 

Marx uses this line to anchor and draw in at least three concepts at this 
point in his chapter on commodities: greed, money as a whore and the 
inversions caused by commodity relations. Falstaff is a greedy glutton. He 
eats and drinks all that he can and does not pay for it. By naming Mistress 
Quickly a widow, Marx brings in the scene from Henry IV, p2, where, 
like a commodity, Falstaff is so unscrupulously greedy that he promises to 
marry the poor Widow Quickly in order to borrow 30 shillings from her. 
Shakespeare’s characterisation of Mistress Quickly, whose name is a play 
on quick-lay and lively (OED), invokes prostitution at every turn. Falstaff’s 
insult turns on the sexual body of the hostess. Marx lines this up with the 
use-value—the coarse sensuousness of the commodity. If Mistress Quickly 
is a prostitute, then she converts her body into a commodity to be alienated 
and sold for exchange-value. This is what capitalism does with commod- 
ity relations: it alienates use-value from the equivalence, exchange-value, 
which, whore-like, can have intercourse with all. Marx registers the vio- 
lence of capitalism’s inversion by alluding to the operative mechanism of 
Falstaff’s rhetorical assault. Like the capitalist who uses commodity rela- 
tions to spin reality around in his greedy drive for accumulation, Falstaff 
turns Mistress Quickly around to get what he wants. If one were to follow 
the allusion further into the play, then one would pity the widow who, in 
Part 2, reminds Falstaff exactly when he asked her to marry him: 


Marry, if thou wert an honest man, thyself and the money too. 
Thou didst swear to me upon a parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my 
Dolphin chamber, at the round table, by a sea-coal fire, upon 
Wednesday in Wheeson week, when the Prince broke thy head for 
liking his father to a singing-man of Windsor—thou didst swear to 
me then, as I was washing thy wound, to marry me, and make me 
my lady thy wife. 

(2.1.83-90) 


But Falstaff is not an honest man, and neither is the money. 

The alienation of use-value by exchange-value has also transformed 
the nature of work and the relationship of people to their labour. In the 
“Resultate des unmittelbaren Produktionsprozesses,” which was found in 
preparatory materials for Das Kapital and included as an appendix to the 
book in 1933, Marx writes: 
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Welcher Unterschied zwischen der proud yeomanry of England, von 
der Shakespeare spricht, und den englischen Agriculturtagléhnern! 
Da der Zweck der Arbeit bei den Lohnarbeiter (sic) allein das 
Salair, Geld, ein bestimmtes Quantum Tauschwert ist, in dem jede 
Besonderheit des Gebrauchswerths ausgeléscht, so ist er vollig glei- 
chgiltig gegen den Inhalt seiner Arbeit und daher die besondre Art 
seiner Thatigkeit. 

(MEGA IT/4.1, 103) 


What a difference there is between the proud yeomanry of England of 
which Shakespeare speaks and the English agricultural day-labourer! 
Since the purpose of work in the eyes of the wage labourer is his 
wage, money, a specific quantity of exchange-value from which every 
particular mark of use-value has been expunged, so he is wholly 
indifferent towards the content of his labour and hence the particu- 
lar form of his activity. 


At one level, the allusion is simple: a yeoman is an attendant in a noble 
household, or an assistant to an official, or a freeholder of a small 
estate. Yeoman were present during feudalism. They were connected to 
the landed estates, and some of them fought in wars for the noblemen. 
When English society was transformed through capitalism, yeomen were 
separated from their small wealth and pride. Many became agricultural 
working class. However, there is another level of meaning to Marx’s 
allusion. 

Shakespeare’s proud yeoman, which Marx alludes to in English, are 
found in two plays, Richard III and Henry V. In both plays, the yeoman 
are soldiers in the king’s army. Both Henry and Richard, in battlefield 
speeches, exhort them to fight hard. Henry does so in his infamous speech 
before Harfleur, where he threatens to massacre the population if they do 
not surrender. Henry says: 


And you, good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding. 
(3.1.25-8) 


And Richard, at his final battle, cries: 


Fight, gentlemen of England! Fight, bold yeomen! 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head! 
Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in blood! 
Amaze the welkin with your broken staves!*4 
(5.3.339-43) 
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The kings who appeal to the proud yeomen are tyrants. They appeal to 
the yeomen of England as a means to advance their own cruel agendas. 
Henry’s and Richard’s tyranny will profit from the labour of these yeo- 
men. Also, Richard is a usurper and Henry is the son of a usurper. They 
are models of the very type of Machiavel that will transform England to 
the brutality of capitalism. Marx alludes to both of these kings as tyrants 
in different places in his writings. As with most of Marx’s literary allu- 
sions, this one carries multiple levels of meaning. 

Marx added an entire section to the end of Chapter 1 in his revised 
manuscript. The section shows up in the French translation and then in 
later editions. The section is called, “The Fetishism of the Commodity 
and its Secret.” Marx writes about the commodity that: 


so far as it is a use-value, there is nothing mysterious about it...but as 
soon as it emerges as a commodity, it changes into a thing which tran- 
scends sensuousness. It not only stands with its feet on the ground, 
but, in relation to all other commodities, it stands on its head (stellt 
sich...auf den Kopf), and evolves out of its wooden brain grotesque 
ideas far more wonderful than if it were to begin dancing of its own 
free will. 

(Capital, Vol. 1, 164-5) 


Marx uses this image of something inverted and standing on its head, 
which he sourced originally from Heine’s poem “Verkerhte Welt,” in a 
number of other places in his writings.*> The image of the wooden brains 
has been used by Marx before in one of his first instances of describing 
a fetish item. This is in his 1842 article on the “Theft of Wood,” his first 
treatment of the economic question. Marx reports about the victory of 
the forest owners to make fallen wood into private property, and its theft 
into a crime punishable by a fine or forced labour. He writes: “Die hél- 
zernen Gotzen siegen und die Menschenopfer fallen!” (MEGA I.1, 201) 
(the wooden idols triumph and the human sacrifices fall!). 

Thirty years later, in his mature economic critique, Marx will define the 
fundamental inversion generated by capitalism as commodity fetishism: 


The mysterious character of the commodity-form consists therefore 
simply in the fact that the commodity reflects the social characteris- 
tics of men’s own labour as objective characteristics of the products 
of labour themselves, as the socio-natural properties of these things. 
Hence it also reflects the social relation of the producers to the sum 
total of labour as a social relation between objects, a relation which 
exists apart from and outside the producers. Through this substitu- 
tion, the products of labour become commodities, sensuous things 
which are at the same time suprasensible or social. 

(Capital, Vol. 1, 164-6) 
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And then in the Resultate, “Capital is not a thing any more than money 
is a thing. In capital, as in money, certain specific social relations of pro- 
duction between people appear as relations of things to people, or else 
certain social relations appear as the natural properties of things in soci- 
ety” (Capital, Vol. 1, 1005). Capitalism veils the social relations between 
producers, and replaces them with the appearance of the subjectivity of 
things. Two chapters later, Marx will sum this inversion with the formula 
“Personifizierung der Sachen und Versachlichung der Personen”—the 
conversion of things into people and people into things (128). 
In the last paragraph of this section, Marx writes: 


Bisher hat noch kein Chemiker Tauschwert in Perle oder Diamant 
entdeckt. Die 6konomischen Entdecker dieser chemischen Substanz, 
die besondren Anspruch auf kritische Tiefe machen, finden aber, daf 
der Gebrauchswert der Sachen unabhangig von ihren sachlichen 
Eigenschaften, dagegen ihr Wert ihnen als Sachen zukommt. Was sie 
hierin bestatigt, ist der sonderbare Umstand, dafs der Gebrauchswert 
der Dinge sich fiir den Menschen ohne Austausch realisiert, also 
im unmittelbaren Verhaltnis zwischen Ding und Mensch, ihr Wert 
umgekehrt nur im Austausch, d.h. in einem gesellschaftlichen Prozef. 
Wer erinnert sich hier nicht des guten Dogberry, der den Nachtwachter 
Seacoal belehrt: “Ein gut aussehender Mann zu sein ist eine Gabe der 
Umstande, aber lesen und schreiben zu konnen kommt von Natur.” 


(98) 


So far no chemist has ever discovered exchange-value either in a pearl 
or a diamond. The economists who have discovered this chemical sub- 
stance and who lay special claim to critical depths, nevertheless find 
that the use-value of material objects belongs to them independently of 
their material properties, while their value, on the other hand, forms a 
part of them as objects. What confirms them in this view is the peculiar 
circumstance that the use-value of a thing is realised without exchange, 
i.e. in the direct relation between the thing and man, while inversely, its 
value is realised only in exchange, i.e. in a social process. Who would 
not call to mind at this point the advice given by the good Dogberry to 
the night-watchman Seacoal? “To be a well-favoured man is the gift of 
fortune; but reading and writing comes by nature.” 


Marx is quoting from Shakespeare’s 1599 play Much Ado About Nothing. 
The word nothing in Much Ado About Nothing is Elizabethan slang for 
female genitals. It can also stand for sex or for a woman. However, in 
Elizabethan pronunciation, it sounds like noting, which puns on noting/ 
noticing and on knowing. One of the play’s male lovers, Claudio, a mem- 
ber of Shakespeare’s jeunesse dorée, falls in love with Hero, but sees only 
her outward appearance. He asks his military colleague Benedick if he 
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“note[d] the daughter of Signor Leonato,” and whether Benedick thinks 
that she is modest. By setting his valuation of Hero on her reputation, the 
appearance of her modesty to others, Claudio makes himself vulnerable 
to a manipulation by the play’s villain, Don John. The villain takes this 
advantage and stages a counterfeit scene in which someone dressed like 
Hero makes love to another man and Claudio is taken to witness it. He 
becomes enraged and vows to shame and desert Hero on their wedding 
day. The play now heads in a tragic direction. At their wedding, Claudio 
exposes Hero as an “approved wanton” (4.1.43), “more intemperate in 
[her] blood than Venus” (4.1.58—9). Even Hero’s father believes the trick 
and turns against her. She is condemned by the two most important men 
in her life, her fiancé and her father; then she swoons and falls as if dead. 
Her father welcomes her death. 

There is another couple present at the wedding, Benedick and Beatrice. 
They are disdainful of love and of each other even though they uncon- 
sciously love each other. Earlier in the play, a trick was played on them 
that made each one think that the other was pining in love. The tragic 
event at the wedding unites them in sympathy for Hero, and they openly 
admit their love for each other. Hero’s tragedy dialectically establishes 
Benedick and Beatrice’s comedy. Now a plot device is needed to turn the 
tragic plot back into a comedy. That will be carried out by the character 
whom Marx quotes at the end of this section on commodity fetishism. 
The night before the wedding, the inept constable, Dogberry, assembles 
his night watch. Dogberry speaks in inverted malapropisms—"dissemble” 
instead of assemble, “salvation” instead of damnation, “desertless” 
instead of deserving—and delivers orders that invert the expected job of 
a night watch. He tells them that if they should encounter a vagrant they 
should order him to stand, but that if he does not stand, then they should 
take no note of him because he is a knave; and that if they meet a thief 
they may suspect him to be no true man and let him “steal out of [their] 
company.” It is during this night watch briefing that Dogberry speaks the 
inversion quoted by Marx. Dogberry attributes hereditary features (well- 
favoured, handsomeness) to chance and literacy to heredity. This is not 
only an inversion of reality, but it veils the social relations that keep some 
people, such as the lower-class members of Dogberry’s watch, illiterate 
and allows others, such as the nobles in the play, access to education. 

Dogberry and his watch are depicted as wholly incapable of noting 
crime and apprehending it (3.3.1-85). However, that night they acci- 
dently come across one of Don John’s conspirators bragging about what 
he did to Claudio and Hero. They apprehend the character and take him 
to the governor, Hero’s father. Dogberry’s verbal incompetence annoys 
the governor, and he proceeds to the fateful wedding without hearing the 
information he needs to avert the tragedy. After the wedding, the con- 
stable is finally able to deliver his report about the plot on Hero’s repu- 
tation and the play is transformed back into a comedy. Dogberry is the 
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dialectical change agent of this play. His ineptitude inverts his post. This 
causes him to be unable to deliver his report in a timely manner before 
the wedding. However, this works out for Benedick and Beatrice, because 
it causes them to be confronted by the tragic events at Hero’s wedding 
and unites them in love through the mediation of their sympathy for 
Hero. When Dogberry finally delivers the report to the governor, he is the 
agent that spins the play around again towards its comedic ending. Hero 
and Claudio finally marry alongside Beatrice and Benedick. 

These vertiginous inversions in Much Ado About Nothing are useful 
for Marx to stand for the vertiginous inversions that exchange-value 
causes in the economy and its superstructures. Shakespeare’s inversion of 
natural and social properties is used by Marx to stand for the inversion 
of use-values and exchange-values by commodity fetishism. 

Marx changed Shakespeare’s line to make it fit his needs better. Even 
though Marx indicates that he is writing what Dogberry says, Marx’s line 
does not fit any of the German translations, nor is it a direct translation 
of Shakespeare’s line. Shakespeare writes: 


Dogberry: To be a well-favoured man is the gift of fortune, but to 
write and read comes by nature. 
(3.3.14-6) 


Johann Vo translates this line in1818 as: 


Holzapfel: Ein glattes Gesicht hab‘ ist Gabe des Gliicks; aber sch- 
reiben und lesen kommt von der Natur. 


(3.3) 
Wolf Graf von Baudissin, translating for Ludwig Tieck in 1833, writes: 


Holzapfel: Ein Mann von guter Physiognomik sein, ist ein Geschenk 
des Gliicks; aber die Schrei- und Lesekunst kommt von der Natur. 
(3.3.14-6) 


And Marx writes in Das Kapital in the 1870s: 


Dogberry: Ein gut aussehender Mann zu sein ist eine Gabe der 
Umstande, aber lesen und schreiben zu k6nnen kommt von Natur. 


Both Vofs and von Baudissin translate “fortune” as Gliick (fortune, 
luck). Von Baudissin’s line is somewhat awkward, and it is possible that 
Marx rejected it as he rejected his lines from King Lear in the Rheinische 
Zeitung articles.” It is significant that Marx translates Shakespeare’s for- 
tune as Umstdnde, which means circumstances, as in social conditions. 
Marx’s task in the section on commodity fetishism is to explain that it 
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is exactly one’s capacity to note the social relations behind the value of 
commodities that is being veiled by a system based on the circulation of 
exchange-value, and, with his translation of Shakespeare’s line, he fore- 
grounds the social conditions. 

There are no Shakespeare quotations or allusions in the short second 
chapter of Das Kapital, erster Band—Der Austauschprozefs (The Process 
of Exchange), but three other literary references are significant. This 
chapter is where Marx decided to insert the quotation from Revelation 
that he had worked into his notes for the 1859 Zur Kritik der politischen 
Okonomie. It comes at the end of a paragraph that begins with a quo- 
tation from Goethe’s Faust. Marx writes: “In ihrer Verlegenheit denken 
unsre Warenbesitzer wie Faust. Im Anfang war die Tat” (101) (In their 
difficulties our commodity owners think like Faust. In the beginning was 
the deed). Then Marx summarises the social function of exchange-value, 
its role in exchange and its transformation into the universal equivalent: 
money. 

The Goethe quotation comes from the third scene in Part 1 of Faust. 
Faust is in his study, Mephistopheles has already contacted him in the 
form of a poodle, and Faust sets down to work to translate the Gospel 
of John from the Greek to German. Faust says out loud to himself, “Im 
Anfang was das Wort!” (1225) (In the beginning was the word!). He 
decides to change the line from “In the beginning was the word” to “In 
the beginning was the mind,” and then further changed to “the force” and 
finally lands on a line that satisfies him: “Im Anfang war die Tat!” (In the 
beginning was the deed). In Faust, the lines begin to separate Faust from 
God and Christ, and signal his move to be open to negotiate with the 
devil, the beast in the form of Mephistopheles.?’ In Marx’s text, the line 
signals the same preparation for the entrance of the beast—money—into 
society. Then, just after this paragraph, Marx sets down the quotation 
from Revelation, but this time he writes it in Latin. 

The other literary allusion in this chapter is from Miguel de Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote. Marx writes that the commodity is a “geborner Leveller und 
Zyniker, steht sie daher stets auf dem Sprung, mit jedem andre Waren, sie 
selbe auch ausgestattet mit mehr Unannehmlichkeiten als Maritorne, nicht 
nur die Seele, sondern den Leib zu wechseln” (100). (A born leveller and 
cynic, it is always ready to exchange not only soul, but body, with each 
and every other commodity, be it more repulsive than Maritornes herself). 
Maritornes is an ugly, repulsive and brutal character that Don Quixote 
meets when he arrives at a country inn, which he imagines to be a castle. 
She is a servant at the inn and is described as “an Asturian girl with a 
broad face, a back of the head that was flat, a nose that was snubbed, and 
one eye that was blind, while the other was not in very good condition.” 
Don Quixote, under the influence of his madness, which serves, similar 
to Dogberry’s incompetence, as the dialectical change agent of Cervantes’ 
novel, believes that she is the goddess of beauty. Cervantes writes: 
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He touched her chemise, and though it was made of burlap, to him 
it seemed the finest and sheerest silk. On her wrists she wore glass 
beads, but he imagined them to be precious pearls of the Orient. Her 
tresses, which were rather like a horse’s mane, he deemed strands of 
shining Arabian gold whose brilliance made the sun seem dim. And 
her breath, which undoubtedly smelled of yesterday’s stale salad, 
seemed to him a soft, aromatic scent wafting from her mouth. 


(109) 


Marx’s allusion to Cervantes’ novel works to register the utter contradiction 
and inversion in the composition of commodities. The scene in the novel 
works as it does because Maritornes, who is repulsive “enough to make 
any man...vomit,” is inverted in Don Quixote’s mind to be the Goddess of 
Love. Similarly, use-value, which is the product of particular human labour, 
can only be realised as a value when it embodies its opposite, abstract 
social labour. Furthermore, Maritornes works as a prostitute in the inn, 
and in Marx’s text also stands for the whorishness of commodities. 

Still, there is another layer of meaning in Marx’s allusion. Towards the 
end of Part 1 of the novel, Don Quixote returns to the inn where Maritornes 
works. She and the innkeeper’s daughter decide to play a trick on him. Don 
Quixote is stationed outside, on his horse, protecting the inn, which he still 
thinks is a castle. He is lamenting to himself about his love for his lady 
Dulcinea. The girls call to him from a window in the loft in an attempt to 
make him perjure his fidelity for Dulcinea. In his mind, he sees two damsels 
standing behind the golden grillwork of a castle window, calling amorously 
to him. Maritornes asks him for his hand to satisfy her desire for a man, 
whom her father has prevented her from seeing. For the sake of the damsel 
in sexual distress, Don Quixote sacrifices his absolute fidelity to his lady 
and gives Maritornes his hand. The ugly servant, meanwhile, has prepared 
a slip knot in the halter of Don Quixote’s squire’s donkey and places it over 
Quixote’s wrist. She ties the other end to a lock on the loft door and leaves 
the knight dangling painfully with his arm tied in the halter. She leaves 
him for the rest of the night in this torture position. Marx uses this scene 
to layer in another level of meaning to his critique of the commodity. Not 
only has the human possessor of the commodity, including the worker who 
sells his commodity labour power, entered into an inverted world, but his 
adventure will be tortured. Capitalism hurts. It hurts its human players in 
the manner in which they are the most vulnerable. 

After analysing the commodity, Marx discusses the circulation of com- 
modities as money. The process of exchange is accomplished through the 
metamorphosis of a commodity into money and then back into a com- 
modity: C—M—C.”* Commodities are sold for money and then money 
is used to buy other commodities. This metamorphosis is revealed to be 
an alienation (Verdusserung). Commodities are divested (entaufern) of 
their real shapes as objects of utility, they are stripped of their original 
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use-value and they are transformed into their equivalence as value in the 
shape of the money form (123-4). However, this transformation does not 
occur without consequences. 

Marx explains that when the qualitatively different forms of pro- 
ductive labour are articulated into the system of division of labour and 
equivalences, they are also alienated from their owners and integrated 
into a social process of production. This allows for the conversion of the 
differently shaped commodities produced by different types of labour 
into homogenous value that can circulate as money. Once this metamor- 
phosis has occurred then it can be seen that C—M is also M—C, and 
Marx has laid down the logical work to introduce the general formula 
for capital, M—C—M’, in his next chapter. 

Marx inserts a line from A Midsummer Night’s Dream, in English, here 
to serve as a conceptual draw for the processes at play in this metamor- 
phosis of commodities into money. Marx writes: 


Man sieht, die Ware liebt das Geld, aber “the course of true love 


never does run smooth.” 
(122) 


One sees that commodities love money, but “the course of true love 
never does run smooth.” 


The line comes from the second half of the first scene of the play, after 
Theseus has proclaimed judgement on Egeus’ case against his daughter. 
Hermia must either marry the man her father has chosen for her, or be pun- 
ished by death or by chastity and single devotion to the goddess of virgins, 
Diana. After the court leaves, Lysander tries to assuage Hermia’s pain by tell- 
ing her that, for all he knew, “the course of true love never did run smooth” 
(1.1.134). After six turns of stichomythia, he follows up his argument with 
a proposal: they will run away from Athens, through the woods to his aunt’s 
house, and marry there. This suggestion, which Hermia accepts, starts the 
plot moving towards the metamorphoses that will occur in the forest. An 
un-smooth situation—Lysander loves Hermia, Hermia loves Lysander, 
Demetrius loves Hermia, Hermia does not love Demetrius, Helena loves 
Demetrius, Demetrius does not love Helena and Egeus is forcing Hermia 
to marry Demetrius—is made smooth through the metamorphoses carried 
out by the fairies Oberon and Puck in the forest. In the end, Lysander and 
Hermia marry, Demetrius and Helena marry, and, most crucially for the 
continuation of the court in power, Theseus and Hippolyta marry. 

In Marx’s text the line is written in English in the present tense. It is 
not clear whether this was the fault of citing from memory, or he changed 
the tense to fit his present argument. The line places the metamorphoses 
of commodities, from use-values to money, parallel to the metamorpho- 
ses of the group of lovers from contentious and chaotic to cooperative 
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and harmonious. However, the line, like the play, reminds the reader that 
there is a fundamental disorder and disjointedness among the Athenians. 
Theseus acquired Hippolyta as war-booty after conquering her nation. 
This is mirrored by Titania’s rapacious wooing of Bottom after the meta- 
morphosis by the juice of the flower. At the end of the play, Demetrius’ 
love of Helena is still facilitated by the transformative juice, and the dark 
side of Lysander’s love of Hermia has been exposed by the same juice. And 
to ensure that his audience—onstage and off—never forgets that the path 
of love does not run smooth, Shakespeare has the Mechanicals stage the 
tragedy Pyramus and Thisbe at the wedding ceremony.” The transforma- 
tion of commodities into money allows for the circulation of money and 
the development and continuation of capitalism, but it also leads to the 
tragic contradictions of capitalism. To present this tragedy, Marx reaches 
for lines from Shakespeare’s tragedy set in Athens, Timon of Athens. 

The series of quotations from Timon of Athens and Antigone that 
Marx cites in his preparatory materials for Zur Kritik der politischen 
Okonomie is inserted in Chapter 3 of Das Kapital, erster Band. In a pow- 
erfully written paragraph, Marx writes: 


Mit der Méglichkeit, die Ware als Tauschwert oder den Tauschwert 
als Ware festzuhalten, erwacht die Goldgier. Mit der Ausdehnung 
der Warenzirkulation wachst die Macht des Geldes, der stets schlag- 
fertigen, absolut gesellschaftlichen Form des Reichtums...Da dem 
Geld nicht anzusehen, was in es verwandelt ist, verwandelt sich alles, 
Ware oder nicht, in Geld. Alles wird verkauflich und kaufbar. Die 
Zirkulation wird die grofe gesellschaftliche Retorte, worin alles 
hineinfliegt, um als Geldkristall wieder herauszukommen. Dieser 
Alchimie widerstehn nicht einmal Heiligenknochen und noch viel 
weniger minder grobe res sacrosanctae, extra commercium hominum. 
Wie im Geld aller qualitative Unterschied der Waren ausgeldscht ist, 
léscht es seinerseits als radikaler Leveller alle Unterschiede aus. 
(145-6) 


With the possibility of holding the commodity as exchange-value, or 
exchange-value as the commodity, the greed for gold awakens. With 
the extension of commodity circulation there is an increase in the 
power of money, the always ready, absolutely social form of wealth... 
Since money does not consider what has been transformed into it, it 
transforms everything, commodity or not, into money. Everything 
becomes saleable and purchasable. Circulation becomes the great 
social retort into which everything flies, to come out again as the 
money crystal. Not even the bones of saints let alone the less coarse 
res sacrosanctae, extra commercium hominum. Just as in money 
every qualitative difference is extinguished, so too for its part, as a 
radical leveller, it extinguishes all distinctions. 
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As a footnote to the last line, Marx inserts the quotation from Timon’s 
rant against gold. And then, three lines later, he inserts Creon’s rant 
against gold from Sophocles’ Antigone (145-6). 

Marx deploys his scorpion-tail-like sarcasm to show how even the 
“most Christian kings” of France commodified everything by selling their 
saint’s bones. The res sacrosanctae, extra commercium hominum (conse- 
crated objects beyond human commerce) refer to Phoenician virgins who 
give themselves to strangers at the feast of the goddess of love offering 
their gold as payment to the goddess. Marx, Timon-like, adds the maid- 
enhead to the list of commodified items. The key move Marx makes here 
is to show that commodity relations and the lust for wealth they engen- 
der perform a metamorphosis of society, in which everything is divested 
of its nature and transformed into money. 

Once Marx has established that capitalism commodifies everything, 
including the worker’s labour power, Marx then shows how the sale 
and alienation of labour power opens the way for the exploitation of 
the worker. This method of exploitation is one of Marx’s discoveries. 
He shows that profit arises not from the financial market, but from 
the exploitation of labour power through generating a surplus-value. 
Surplus-value (Mehrwert) is generated in four ways: by lengthening the 
working day, speeding up production, implementing a division of labour 
and introducing the use of machinery. Since workers sell their labour 
power, and not their labour, they are not paid for a quantity of work, 
but for a quantity of work time. During that work time their production 
process can be sped up, made more efficient through a division of labour 
or assisted with machinery. In this way, workers produce more value for 
the capitalist than what they are paid. These methods are called relative 
surplus-value. The most ruthless form of extracting surplus value is the 
lengthening of the working day, a method called absolute surplus-value. 
Given conditions in which there are few workers’ rights, the capitalist 
can pay workers just enough to allow them to survive. Workers produce 
enough value to cover these small wages in a fraction of the working 
day, but they must continue working the entire day. During Marx’s time, 
working hours could be as long as 16 hours a day. Most of those hours 
consist of unpaid labour workers are forced to gift to the capitalist if they 
are to receive their day’s wages. At the end of the section of Das Kapital 
about surplus-value, Marx writes that the secret of the self-valorisation 
of capital resolves itself into the fact that it has at its disposal a definite 
quantity of the unpaid labour of other people. The results of this exploi- 
tation through surplus-value are brutal for workers, and Marx will turn 
to Shakespeare for imagery and concepts that help express this brutality. 

To anchor his conceptual resources, Marx reaches for lines and imag- 
ery from Ovid, Goethe and Shakespeare that register the shock of the 
viciousness of the capitalists. With each turn of his argument, he unfolds 
the ruthlessness of capitalism. Marx writes: 
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Indem der Kapitalist Geld in Waren verwandelt, die als Stoffbildner 
eines neuen Produkts oder als Faktoren des Arbeitsprozesses dienen, 
indem er ihrer toten Gegenstandlichkeit lebendige Arbeitskraft 
einverleibt, verwandelt er Wert, vergangne, vergegenstandlichte, 
tote Arbeit in Kapital, sich selbst verwertenden Wert, ein beseeltes 
Ungeheuer, das zu ,,arbeiten“ beginnt, als hatt‘ es Lieb im Leibe. 
(209) 


By turning his money into commodities, which serve as the fabrica- 
tors of a new product or as factors in the labour process, by incorpo- 
rating living labour power into their dead objectivity, the capitalist 
transforms value, past, reified, dead labour into capital, itself able to 
realise value, an animated monster that begins to work as if it had 
love in its body. 


In this extraordinary passage, Marx uses concepts from the work he has 
done so far in the book to build a terrifying image. The capitalist invests in 
commodities and puts workers to work on them. By doing so he collects 
their expended labour power and incorporates it into the commodity. The 
word for incorporate is einverleiben, and one part of that word, Leibe, 
which means body, is repeated in the literary quotation at the end. The 
labour power is lebendig (living) while it is being expended by the worker, 
but tote (dead) when it is incorporated into the commodity. The adjectives 
in the passage switch from life to death. Incorporation into the valorisa- 
tion process of capitalism kills. The commodities themselves are described 
as already containing death, toten Gegensténdlichkeit (dead objectiv- 
ity). Death eats life and kills it. This incorporated and accumulated value 
becomes capital, which Marx describes as a monster come to life having 
fed upon dead labour. The word Marx uses for monster is Ungeheuer, 
which is a repetition of a related word in the very first line of Das Kapital, 
where Marx writes that the wealth of societies appears as an ungeheure 
Warensammlung (immense collection of commodities). The adjective unge- 
heure is now made into a related noun, Ungeheuer. To capture all of this 
unnatural imagery, Marx reaches for a line from Goethe’s Faust. In the 
scene in Auerbach’s Keller, the drinkers are singing a song about a rat who 
has been poisoned and, as it is dying, is frantically running around, scratch- 
ing the walls and gnawing the floor. The chorus of the song is: “Als hatte 
sie Lieb im Leibe” (2133) (As if he had love in his body). Marx transfers 
the grim raucousness of the image of the frantic poisoned rat to serve as an 
image for the valorisation of capital. It pulls the notion of capital’s vigorous 
valorisation activity in to join the image of its lethal effects on living work- 
ers, and then adds a new dimension to the imagery—necrophilia. Capital is 
in love with death; it desires dead labour. 

In a section on the limits of the working day and the lengths to which 
capitalists go to exploit workers as close to that limit as possible, Marx 
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continues and expands this conceit of monstrous capital. Explaining that 
the capitalist will try to work the worker as long as possible so as to make 
as much profit as possible, Marx writes: 


Als Kapitalist ist er nur personifiziertes Kapital. Seine Seele ist die 
Kapitalseele. Das Kapital hat aber einen einzigen Lebenstrieb, den 
Trieb, sich zu verwerten, Mehrwert zu schaffen, mit seinem kon- 
stanten Teil, den Produktionsmitteln, die gréftmodgliche Masse 
Mehrarbeit einzusaugen. Das Kapital ist verstorbne Arbeit, die sich 
nur vampyrmafsig belebt durch Einsaugung lebendiger Arbeit und so 
mehr lebt, je mehr sie davon einsaugt. 

(247) 


As a capitalist, he is only capital personified. His soul is the soul of 
capital. Capital has but one sole life-drive, the drive to valorise itself, 
to create surplus-value, with its constant part, the means of produc- 
tion, to suck in the greatest possible amount of surplus-value. Capital 
is dead labour, which is only enlivened vampire-like through sucking 
living labour and so lives the more, the more labour it sucks. 


Capital is the living dead, preying on the living. Marx writes later in the 
book, “das Kapital kommt von Kopf bis Zeh, aus allen Poren, blut- und 
schmutztriefend” (788) (Capital comes dripping from head to toe, from 
every pore, with blood and dirt). Das Kapital has now taken on the liter- 
ary feel of a gothic tragedy. 

In the next paragraph, Marx adds an image from his homeland’s liter- 
ary tradition. He writes: 


Plotzlich aber erhebt sich die Stimme des Arbeiters, die im Sturm und 


Drang des Produktionsprozesses verstummt wart... 
(248) 


Suddenly arises the voice of the worker, which had been silenced by 
the Sturm und Drang of the production process.*° 


Sturm und Drang is a reference to a late 18th century German literary 
movement. It is most closely associated with a phase of Goethe’s work— 
especially Gétz von Berlichingen and Die Leiden des jungen Werthers— 
Schiller’s Die Rauber and the works of Herder. Sturm und Drang works 
are characterised by fervour, enthusiasm and restlessness. The Drang part, 
sometimes translated as stress, actually means urge and drive in German. 
The storm arises from the intensity of this urge. When applied to the pro- 
duction process of capitalism, Marx means that capital is driven by the 
urge to valorise. The storm stands for the incessant work of capitalism, 
carried out, by Marx’s time, in very loud factories. The workers’ needs 
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cannot be heard above the din. However, in Marx’s Das Kapital, the 
worker has room to speak his case. 

As it was for his early writing, lines from and allusions to The Merchant 
of Venice are useful for Marx to draw together his notions of the compul- 
sion and brutality of capitalist accumulation with his critique of the new 
capitalist legal and political order. Marx uses four different lines from 
Shylock in his chapters on the working day, capitalist accumulation and 
the use of machinery. 

In the chapter on the length of the working day, Marx sets a scene with 
four dramatis personae. The English Parliament passes and enforces Factory 
Acts that limit the working day and control the gender and age composi- 
tion of labour. The government employs factory inspectors*! to investigate 
workplaces, write reports, consult about needed legislation and enforce the 
laws. The English capitalists lobby against the Factory Acts and look for 
loopholes. When this doesn’t work, they ignore the laws. The English work- 
ers suffer long working hours at the hands of the capitalists and look to 
Parliament for help in the class struggle. Marx describes how Parliament 
had restricted working hours and child and female labour in the Factory 
Acts of 1833, 1844 and 1847. For a while, it seemed that Parliament, with 
its factory inspectors, was able to help the workers control the avarice of the 
capitalists. However, the defeat of the revolutions on the Continent and the 
imprisonment and dismemberment of the Chartist organisation in England 
allowed the capitalist class to gain strength in opposition to the workers and 
the Factory Acts (302). The capitalists dismissed many of the workers and 
forced the remaining workers to work without meal breaks. By exploiting 
a loophole in the law, the capitalists were able to force children as young as 
eight years old to work for six and a half hours from the afternoon into the 
night. The law they pointed to was not meant to allow this; nevertheless, 
the capitalists used it that way. Marx writes: “Das Luchsauge des Kapitals 
entdeckte, da der Akt von 1844 finfstiindige Arbeit des Vormittags nicht 
ohne Pause von wenigstens 30 Minuten fiir Erfrischung erlaubt, aber nichts 
der Art fiir die Nachmittagsarbeit vorschriebt” (304) (Lynx-eyed capital dis- 
covered that although the Act of 1844 did not allow 5 hours work before 
midday without a pause of at least 30 minutes for refreshment, it prescribed 
nothing like this for afternoon work). Then he writes: 


Arbeiter und Fabrikinspektoren protestierten aus hygienischen und 
moralischen Griinden. Aber das Kapital antwortete: 
“Meine Taten auf mein Haupt! Mein Recht verlang‘ ich! 
Die Bufse und Verpfandung meines Schreins!” 
(304) 


Workers and factory inspectors protested on hygienic and moral 
grounds, but Capital answered: 
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“My deeds upon my head! I demand my rights,*? 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond.” 


This, the first half of a double quotation, establishes a metaphor in legal- 
istic and economic terms. Shylock stands for the capitalist who uses the 
law to extract every bit of absolute surplus-value from labour power. The 
lines are Shylock’s outburst after Portia’s mercy speech. The contrast of 
Portia’s lines, “The quality of mercy is not strain’d, / It droppeth as the 
gentle rain from heaven,” (4.1.180-1) with Shylock’s outburst, quoted in 
Capital, is stark. The capitalist, for which Shylock is a symbol, embodies 
the needs of capital. Hence, he is not capable of offering mercy. Similarly, 
in the situation that Marx is describing, even when the workers have won 
some rights through Parliament, the Shylock-like capitalists are compul- 
sively seeking to valorise their capital. They cannot recognise a law that 
mediates anything but their profit. In their reified state, they fail to see 
the hygienic and moral grounds of the law; they can only see the law of 
profit. Marx uses the alienated single-mindedness of Shylock as a symbol 
for the alienated single-mindedness of the drive for profit that forms the 
structure of capitalist relations. 

Then Marx shifts the tone of his writing from legal to ethical by using 
another line from the play that tropes body, emotions and soul. He writes: 


Es verlangte und ertrotzte daher den Genufs, achtjahrige Arbeiterkinder 
unausgesetzt von 2 bis halb 9 Uhr abends nicht nur schanzen, sondern 
auch hungern zu lassen! 
“Ja, die Brust, 
So sagt der Schein.” 
(304) 


Hence it [capital] demanded and obtained the satisfaction not only 
of making children of 8 drudge without any interval from 2 to 8:30 
p.m., but also of letting them go hungry! 

“Ay, his breast, 

So says the bond.” 


Marx called the capitalists’ response their “Shylocksche Festklammern 
am Buchstaben des Gesetzes von 1844” (304) (Shylock-like clinging to 
the letter of the law of 1844). 

Marx’s imagery of children drudging and going hungry situates the 
reader’s attention on the body, a child’s body, which, as an image, tropes 
innocence. His use of Shylock’s line “Ay, his breast,” opens multiple pos- 
sibilities for meanings. It is a part of the body, the body of young children 
carved up in the capitalist drive for profit. It is also the part of Antonio’s 
body from where Shylock will take the forfeiture that is legally his, even 
though the excision of a pound of flesh from around his heart will kill 
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Antonio. In Marx’s early writings, the breast also stands for the Hegelian 
Geist—self-consciousness of one’s being. Under capitalist inversions, the 
workers’ Geist is alienated, in both the eyes of the capitalist and in the 
mind of the worker. In his political works, Marx describes how this leads 
to a failure of class consciousness and a lack of revolutionary struggle 
against the alienating oppressive conditions. 

There may be another reading of Shylock that was occurring in Marx’s 
mind when he wrote the quotations above. Marx wrote the first quota- 
tion as follows: “Meine Taten auf mein Haupt! Mein Recht verlang’ ich” 
(304). The second half of the line translates as, “I demand my rights.” 
The original line in Shakespeare’s play is “I crave the law” (4.1.202-3), 
and Schlegel correctly translates that as “Ich fodre das Gesetz” (Schlegel 
Der Kaufmann von Venedig 443). The translators of MECW correct 
the translation to the Shakespearean original (or maybe Eleanor Marx 
did when she corrected Marx’s Shakespeare translations). Marx’s mis- 
translation, found in his Gesamtausgabe, suggests that he may have been 
quoting the play from memory. Many people have reported that Marx 
knew lines from Shakespeare’s plays by memory (Berlin 279; McLellan 
Marx 267).°> The specific direction of the mistranslation suggests that 
Marx may have slipped into an alternative reading of Shylock as the 
oppressed—a man whose rights had been denied for years before his loan 
to Antonio (see below). 

As discussed in Chapter 4 of the present work, Marx sometimes used 
imagery from the historical anti-Semitic narrative in his critique of capi- 
talism. The next two instances are examples of this move. In a section in 
Das Kapital about the General Law of Capitalist Accumulation, Marx 
has Shylock stand for hypocrisy and a lack of mercy. Marx is discussing 
a Public Health report about pauperisation in the British countryside: 


In the open village, cottage-speculators buy scraps of land, which 
they throng as densely as they can with the cheapest of all possible 
hovels. And into those wretched habitations (which, even if they 
adjoin the open country, have some of the worst features of the worst 
town residences) crowd the agricultural labourers of England. 
(Capital Vol. 1, 840) 


On this open village land the speculators sell food and drink to the work- 
ers. They charge high prices since they have a monopoly on the local 
goods and services. Marx writes that the agricultural worker now has 
two masters: the farmer for whom he works and the speculators and 
landlords to whom he has to be tenant and customer. The passage above 
has the following in a footnote: 


Diese offnen Dorfschaften bilden in der Tat die “Strafkolonien” des eng- 
lischen Ackerbauproletariats. ..Es ist natiirlich Mode unter den vornehmen 
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Shylocks, iiber die Bauspekulanten und die kleinen Eigentiimer und die 
offnen Orte pharisadisch die Achsel zu zucken. Sie wissen sehr wohl, dafs 
ihre “geschlofSnen Dorfer und Schaudorfer” die Geburtsstatten der “off- 
nen Orte” sind und ohne dieselben nicht existieren k6nnten. 

(713 fn165) 


These open villages form in fact “penal settlements” for the English 
agricultural proletariat....It is of course the fashion among the 
Shylocks of the aristocracy to shrug their shoulders pharisaically at 
the building speculators, the small landlords and the open villages. 
They know well enough that the “closed villages and the show vil- 
lages” are the places where the “open villages” originate, and could 
not exist without them. 


Marx links Shylock with the monied owners and uses him as a trope 
for hypocrisy. The adverb pharisaically has its etymological roots in the 
Jewish sect called the Pharisees. Christian propaganda, especially in the 
Gospels, depicts the Pharisees as Jews who stressed rigid adherence to the 
law and external appearances of morality at the expense of mercy. They 
were Jesus’ antagonists in the Gospel stories. By the 17th century, their 
name became an adjective, pharisaic, which means hypocritical, formal, 
and self-righteous due to strictness in law and ritual, and without the 
spirit of piety and mercy (OED). Marx uses the word as an adverb to 
mean that the owners don’t care about the condition of the workers in 
the open villages as long as they look good in the show villages. 

Marx’s most chilling anti-Semitic remark about Shylock occurs in a 
footnote to the quotation, “Ay, his breast, / So says the bond,” discussed 
above. The footnote says: 


Dieselbe Anschauung war gangbar bei den rémischen Patriziern. Das 
Geld, das sie dem plebejischen Schuldner vorgeschossen, hatte sich 
vermittelst seiner Lebensmittel in Fleisch und Blut des Schuldners 
verwandelt. Dies “Fleisch und Blut” war daher “ihr Geld”. Daher 
das Shylocksche Gesetz der 10 Tafeln! 

(304) 


The same view was current among the Roman patricians. The money 
they advanced to the plebeian debtor became transformed, through 
his consumption of the means of subsistence, into his flesh and 
blood. This “flesh and blood” was therefore “their money.” Hence 
the Shylockish law of the Ten Tables. 

(Capital Vol. 1, 400) 


The editors of Capital add that Marx interpreted the Roman law to mean 
that the creditors could divide up the debtor’s body and eat it since they 
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owned it (Capital Vol. 1 40). Marx is conjuring up the ritual murder 
blood libel, one of the most vicious strands of the historical anti-Semitic 
narrative. 

Like Shakespeare, Marx tapped into the historical anti-Semitic nar- 
rative when he used Shylock in his writings. Some of his allusions were 
anti-Semitic; most, however, were not. They can be read at multiple levels 
and show a complex reading of both the play and the Jewish question. 
In this case, Marx uses the historical anti-Semitic narrative to anchor the 
concept that capital is monstrous and evil. 

However, in other places in Marx’s writings, Shylock stands for the 
opposite. In Chapter 3 of the present work it was seen that, in his 
early journalism, Marx used the trial scene of The Merchant of Venice 
to have Shylock stand for the wood collector dispossessed of both 
his ability to feed himself and then of his freedom. In Das Kapital, 
Marx once again spins around the image of Shylock to stand for the 
oppressed. 

In the very long chapter on the role of machinery in the development of 
capitalism and the exploitation of the worker, Marx explains that mod- 
ern industry is always being revolutionised. Machinery and methods of 
production have to be transformed in an effort to make more and more 
profit. The technical basis of production and the social combinations 
of the labour process are constantly revised. The result is that labour is 
required to be mobile and flexible. However, capitalism reduces work to 
a rigid division of labour, thereby reproducing an ossified structure only 
to supersede it with a new structure regardless of the needs of the work- 
ers. Marx writes: 


Man hat gesehn, wie dieser absolute Widerspruch alle Ruhe, 
Festigkeit, Sicherheit der Lebenslage des Arbeiters aufhebt, ihm mit 
dem Arbeitsmittel bestandig das Lebensmittel aus der Hand zu schla- 
gen und mit seiner Teilfunktion ihn selbst tberfliissig zu machen 
droht; wie dieser Widerspruch im ununterbrochnen Opferfest der 
Arbeiterklasse, mafSlosester Vergeudung der Arbeitskrafte und den 
Verheerungen gesellschaftlicher Anarchie sich austobt. 

(511) 


One has seen how this absolute contradiction does away with all 
repose, all fixity and all security in the worker’s life-situation; how 
it constantly threatens, by taking away the instruments of labour, 
to snatch from his hands the means of subsistence, and, through 
his part-function [division of labour], to make himself superflu- 
ous; how this contradiction bursts forth without restraint in a 
ceaseless festival of sacrifices of the working class, in the exces- 
sive waste of labour-powers, and the devastation of social anarchy 
running wild. 
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In a footnote from this sentence, Marx quotes Shylock: 


Thr nehmt mein Leben, 
Wenn ihr die Mittel nehmt, wodurch ich lebe. 
(511) 


You take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 


As he did in his 1842 article on the theft of wood, Marx is once again using 
Shylock’s defeat in the trial to stand for the inversions of capitalism. While 
Marx uses Shylock’s stubborn defence of the penalty and forfeiture of the 
bond to stand for the compulsion of capitalism to extract profit at all costs, 
he now uses that same scene in the play to show that all fixity is overthrown 
by the revolutionising compulsion of capitalism. The part-function jobs, trun- 
cated by the division of labour, that the workers cling to are snatched away by 
the revolutions in industry. Certainly, even the capitalists themselves are over- 
thrown if they do not revolutionise their methods. And now, in this extraordi- 
nary shift in the valence of the meaning carried by Marx’s Shylock quotations, 
even that meaning is overthrown and the executioner becomes the sacrifice. 

Marx also uses allusions to Shakespeare’s plays to ridicule the defenders 
of capitalism. In the section on the working day, Marx calls the economist 
and social statistician Arthur Young “Polonius Arthur Young, der unsagli- 
che statistische Schwatzer” (290) (Polonius Arthur Young, the unspeakable 
statistical windbag). In a section on the exploitation of labour through 
the suppression of wages, Marx calls the argument of English farmers 
and landlords who try to explain why they need to suppress agricultural 
wages, “ein Beispiel der PossenreifSerei, womit die englischen Dogberries in 
ihrer ‘legalen’ Festsetzung des Lohntarifs verfuhren...” (628) (An example 
of the buffoonery, whereby the English Dogberries acted in their “legal” 
appointment to lay down a wage tariff...). The allusion works because 
these farmers and landlords are as legally inappropriate to set wages as 
Dogberry is to be a constable. Throughout his sustained critique of politi- 
cal economy, Marx shows that capitalists and their defenders use words 
and phrases in a certain way to justify their system. Marx writes: 


Man sieht, es kommt alles auf die Ausdrucksweise an. Nominibus 
mollire licet mala. 
(463) 


One sees that everything depends on the mode of expression. 
Nominibus mollire licet mala. 


The Latin line comes from Ovid’s Ars Amatoria (Art of Love), an instruc- 
tional elegy in which he instructs how to get and keep lovers. Ovid 
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explains that one should not criticise women for their shortcomings. 
Instead, one should put things in a way that sweetens their shortcom- 
ings. The line quoted by Marx can be translated as, “with names you can 
soften the bad” (Book 2 line 657). 

In a section on the production of absolute surplus-value—the length- 
ening of the working day—Marx dismantles an argument set forth 
by Nassau W. Senior. Senior holds that the net profit of a mill is made 
from the last hour of a 12-hour working day, and that if legislation is 
passed to restrict the working day to 10 hours, the mills will make no 
profit. Marx calls Senior “...gewissermafSen der Clauren unter den eng- 
lischen Okonomen...” (237) (...the Clauren, as it were, of the English 
economists...). Heinrich Clauren (1771-1854) was a German civil ser- 
vant who wrote novels in his spare time. His novels were sentimental, 
kitschy and patriotic. They were a favourite of the German middle classes 
and the Biedermeier ideology (Deutsche Biographie). Heinrich Heine 
called Clauren a bard of, “Korallenlippen, Schwanenhalse, hiipfenden 
Schneehiigelchen, Dingelchen, Wadchen, Mimilichen, Kifchen und 
Assessorchen” (Das Buch Le Grand, Kapitel 14, 158) (coral lips, swan 
necks, hopping snow hills, little things, little calves, little Mimilis,** little 
kisses, and little assessors’), and in an unpublished draft of this chapter, 
Heine wrote fiendishly that “Clauren is now so famous in Germany that 
one will not be admitted to a brothel if one had not read him” (Historisch- 
kritische Gesamtausgabe, Band 6, 332). In this one simple allusion, Marx 
gives his readers a great deal of information about how he wants them to 
view Nassau Senior, and in whose interests Senior writes. Readers who 
are familiar with Heine’s lines about Clauren are rewarded with a larger 
draw of concepts into the intertextual mix. Clauren’s world of proper 
little sentimental things is only the appearance that covers the whoreson 
reality of Biedermeier mercantilism in Clauren’s Germany and industrial 
capitalism in Senior’s England. 

At the end of the short section after having presented and critiqued 
Senior’s position, Marx writes: 


Wenn einmal euer “letztes Stiindlein wirklich schlagt, denkt an den 
Professor von Oxford. Und nun: In einer befsren Welt wiinsch‘ ich 
mir mehr von eurem werten Umgang. Addio! 

(242-3) 


When one day your last hour indeed strikes, think of the professor 
from Oxford. And now, in a better world wish I more of your valued 
company. Addio! 


The second sentence is a paraphrase of Le Beau’s line to Orlando from 
Act I, scene 2, of Shakespeare’s As You like It. At this point in the play, it 
has been revealed that Frederick has usurped and exiled Duke Ferdinand, 
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also known as Duke Senior. Ferdinand has fled to the Forest of Arden 
with a group of his loyal nobles. Frederick plans to have Orlando killed 
and he also exiles the duke’s daughter Rosalind. The play’s potential for 
a tragedy is set. The better world is the Forest of Arden, where the good 
duke’s society is described as “like the old Robin Hood of England,” and 
a place where men “fleet the time carelessly as they did in the golden 
world” (1.1.110-3). This is an image of a utopia, and the play will resolve 
its conflict and end as a comedy. Marx’s allusion to Clauren’s shallow 
comedies, his bourgeois happy endings, is contrasted to Le Beau’s allu- 
sion to a more genuine utopia, the Forest of Arden. For Marx, writing 
in Das Kapital, this utopia will not come about until capitalism is over- 
thrown, or at the very least until the Factory Acts restricting the working 
day are respected and the exploitation of workers diminished. 


Das Kapital, Zweiter und Dritter Band 


When Marx died, he left behind a large quantity of his economic manu- 
scripts unpublished. He had planned on writing more volumes of Das 
Kapital from these manuscripts, but had to give this project over to 
Engels for posthumous editing and publication. Engels writes in his 1884 
preface to the second volume of Das Kapital that he worked from a man- 
uscript titled Zur Kritik der politischen Okonomie, which was made up 
of “1472 pages in twenty-three notebooks, written between August 1861 
and June 1863” (Capital Vol 2, 84). This was the continuation of the text 
published in 1859 by the same name. Marcello Musto writes that, 


the drafts of Capital, Volume II were left in anything but a definitive 
state. The manuscripts of Capital, Volume III, have a highly fragmen- 
tary character, and Marx never again managed to update them in a 
way that reflected the progress of his research. It should also be borne 
in mind that he was unable to complete a revision of Capital, Volume 
I that included the changes and additions he intended to improve his 
magnum opus. In fact, neither the French edition of 1872-5 nor the 
German edition of 1881 can be considered the definitive version that 
he would have liked it to be. 

(93) 


Engels also worked from manuscripts written from 1864-5. The manu- 
scripts had been left by Marx in the outline, quotation and critique stage. 
Engels had an outline to guide him—which followed the unfolding of the 
logic of Marx’s critique—and, similar to the manuscripts that became the 
first volume of Das Kapital, Marx had written pages of quotations from 
economists and government officials along with lines of his own critique. 
Engels had to organise Marx’s notes into the two books. At times Engels 
inserts explanations in brackets to connect sections, and, in a few places, 
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Engels inserts entire pages of his own words to complete Marx’s argu- 
ment. Marx had also not yet written the material in these manuscripts into 
his prose form, which included anchoring conceits from world literature. 
This is why the texts that Engels created from these manuscripts, Volume 
II of Das Kapital published in May 1885 and Volume III published in 
1894, seem to be devoid of instances or allusions to Shakespeare. Volume 
III contains an allusion to Goethe’s Faust, one quotation from Heine and 
another from Ovid’s Metamorphosis.** 

In the second volume of Das Kapital, as organised by Engels, Marx 
writes about the circulations, circuits and flows of capitalism. In these 
manuscripts, Marx showed how capitalism functions through the con- 
stant circulation of the elements he discussed in Volume I. Capital is 
thrown into circulation, which forms the gear wheels to move commodi- 
ties through circuits of supply chain, production, transport and sale. The 
labour power sold by the workers is also caught up in the gears of these 
circuits. Attached necessarily to the worker who embodies it, labour 
power circulates at a great speed through the circuit of production and 
capital accumulation. The worker is cast into the gears of the machine. 

Volume II is also a book about time. Marx describes the need for capi- 
tal to travel faster and faster through the valorisation circuits. The much 
longer Part II of the text contains Marx’s writings about the turnover of 
capital. Like a sprinter who wins the race if he can turnover his legs at a 
higher rate than his competitors, capital must move quickly through its 
circuit; it must maintain a high turnover rate. Any capitalist who cannot 
keep up is thrown out of the race by the competition. In this volume, it 
becomes clear that capital, as an abstract quantity of value containing no 
material substance at all, can fly through the circuits at speeds that labour 
power, as a force attached to the flesh of humans, can never attain. The 
results are brutal. Individuals, families and societies are mangled. 

In light of how Marx wrote the first volume of Das Kapital, and how the 
material that Engels gathered in the second volume can be used to depict 
the ferocity of the speed of capitalism, it can be predicted that, had Marx 
had the chance to write this volume, he would have used a great deal of 
Shakespearean and other world literary allusions, lines and imagery. The 
literature would have served the same function as it did in the first volume, 
as a means to draw in and anchor concepts and images to the prose. 

The material that Engels collected and published as Volume III of Das 
Kapital contains Marx’s writings on profit, credit and rent. In this text, 
Engels presented Marx’s notion of the falling rate of profit, a mechanism 
that flowed from the contradiction between capitalism’s superb capacity 
to produce commodities and abysmal capacity to distribute them. This 
contradiction is the source of economic crises and will eventually lead to 
the demise of capitalism. 

In this text, the elements of the capitalist mode of production, described 
in Volume I, are thrown into the circuits, described in Volume II, and, 
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when considered as a whole in Volume III, are found to be a recipe for 
disaster. As with his other economic texts, Marx has constructed the 
arguments found in the manuscripts that went into this volume by stat- 
ing and critiquing the arguments of the political economists. He cites 
parliamentary reports, Public Health records, inspector’s findings, legal 
acts and newspaper articles. He spends pages working through numbers 
in equations to make his case. During this analytical phase of his writ- 
ing, his writing feels fragmentary because he is taking the elements of the 
case made by the political economists, pulling them apart, laying them 
out flat and critiquing them. He has not yet formed his analysis into a 
flow that unfolds as his writing in Volume I did. Consequently, he does 
not yet reach for lines and images from world literature as he did in the 
texts he completed. And yet, a few literary instances can be found in 
Volume III. 

When discussing the relationship of capital to land and labour, Marx 
quotes from the opening of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. He writes: 


Kapital, Boden, Arbeit! Aber das Kapital ist kein Ding, sondern 
ein bestimmtes, gesellschaftliches, einer bestimmten historischen 
Gesellschaftsformation angehériges Produktionsverhaltnis, das sich 
an einem Ding darstellt und diesem Ding einen spezifischen gesell- 
schaftlichen Charakter gibt. 

(Das Kapital Dritter Band, 822) 


Capital, land, labour! But capital is not a thing, instead it is a defi- 
nite social relation of production belonging to a particular histori- 
cal social formation, which presents itself in the thing and gives this 
thing a specific social character. 


Then he compares this social relation of capitalism to nature: 


Und nun daneben den Boden, die unorganische Natura als solche, 
rudis indigestaque moles in ihrer ganzen Waldurspriinglichkeit. Wert 
ist Arbeit. Mehrwert kann daher nicht Erde sein. 

(823) 


And now in comparison to land, unorganic nature as such, rudis 
indigestaque moles in its total forestal primitiveness. Value is labour. 
Surplus-value therefore cannot be earth. 


Marx had already written about the relationship between capital, work- 
ers and the land. In the first volume of Das Kapital, he writes: 


Die kapitalistische Produktion entwickelt daher nur die Technik und 
Kombination des gesellschaftlichen Produktionsprozesses, indem sie 
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zugleich die Springquellen alles Reichtums untergrabt: die Erde und 
den Arbeiter. 
(530) 


Capitalist production, therefore, only develops the techniques and 
the degree of combination of the social processes of production by 
simultaneously undermining the original sources of all wealth: the 
soil and the worker. 


He returns to the problem in the quotation above from Volume III. 
Capital is a social relation of production that exploits the worker and 
the land. Viewing the two quotations together, it can be understood that 
Marx is saying that while the soil and the worker are the original sources 
of wealth, value as exchange-value and surplus-value as unpaid labour 
power are structurally different from those sources of wealth. Capital is 
a social relation of production that exploits the worker and the soil. To 
frame this distinction within a literary narrative, Marx chooses the pri- 
meval narrative, the creation story in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

Ovid announces at the opening of the Metamorphoses that he will 
write “of bodies changed to other forms” (I.1). The metamorphoses are 
wrought by the gods. This is already a social relationship of which he is 
speaking—the relationship between his readers in Rome and the gods 
in which they believe. And it is a productive relationship, at least for his 
culture’s religious ideology. Ovid’s creation story begins with the descrip- 
tion of the world before the productive gods began their work. The world 
was a “rudis indigestaque moles,” a raw unorganised mass that he calls 
Chaos (1.7). This is the line Marx quotes in Volume III, which he uses to 
set down the most absolute boundary between the soil and the capitalist 
social production process that exploits it and profits from it. 

In another section in Volume III, where Marx writes about interest- 
bearing capital, he returns to the allusion in the Auerbach’s Keller scene 
in Goethe’s Faust. After describing how interest-bearing capital is seen to 
be a thing that accumulates value itself, Marx writes that “Das Geld hat 
jetzt Lieb im Leibe” (Money now has love in its body) (406). Like the poi- 
soned rat in the song sung by the drinkers in Auerbach’s tavern, capital 
runs around frantically seeking valorisation as if it is in love. 

In the section on the means of circulation under the credit system, 
Marx quotes two lines from Heinrich Heine’s 1851 poem “Disputation,” 
which appeared in Heine’s last book of poetry, Romanzero. This instance 
of Heine intertextuality provides evidence that Marx was still reading 
Heine’s works, even after they were no longer in personal and political 
contact. 

Marx inserts the quotation from Heine in a section in which he dis- 
cusses the interaction between currency, credit and interest rates. Marx 
writes: 
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Herr Chapman hat uns gezeigt, wie wesentlich es ist fiir einen 
regelmafigen Geschaftsgang, daf$ gute Wechsel iiberall und unter 
allen Umstanden in Zahlung genommen werden: “Gilt nicht mehr 
das Tausves Jontof, was soll gelten, Zeter, Zeter!” 

(55S) 


Mr Chapman has shown us how essential it is for the regular course 
of business that good bills of exchange are always taken in payment 
under all circumstances: “If the Tausves-Jontof is no longer valid, 
what should apply? Clamour! Clamour!” 


Marx then shows how the banks’ manipulations of credit and currency 
can lead to a financial fall: 


Finally, at the moment of crisis, the bill circulation completely col- 
lapses; no one has any use for promises to pay, each wanting only 
to accept cash payment; only the banknote still keeps its ability to 
circulate, at least up till now in England, since the Bank of England 
is backed by the entire wealth of the nation. 

(Capital Vol. 3, 674) 


He quotes an economist who writes that “the great regulator of the 
velocity of the currency is credit” (536). Then he describes the his- 
tory and mechanisms of the circulation of currency. During times of 
economic crisis, obtaining the currency to pay for things becomes 
difficult, because money has to circulate into one’s hands from the 
hands of someone else, and people hoard bank notes during cri- 
ses. Banks attempt to adjust the circulation through restrictions on 
currency and changes in the rate of interest. These manipulations, 
made by what Marx calls the “fahrenden Ritter des Kredits” (knights 
errant of credit) (549), an allusion to both Cervantes’ Don Ouixote 
and Heine’s poem, can accelerate the crisis and lead to bankruptcy 
and economic collapse. Marx focuses his critique on David Barclay 
Chapman, an English banker and partner in Overend, Gurney and 
Co., which was a discount bank that traded in bank notes and bills 
of exchange. Writing in 1861-3 in the notebooks that Engels would 
make into the third volume of Das Kapital, Marx warns that the sort 
of speculation carried out by Mr Chapman and his company was 
unsafe and could lead to economic collapse. It was against this col- 
lapse that Marx was racing to finish his book. And, it turned out to 
be exactly Mr Chapman’s company, Overend, Gurney and Co., whose 
bankruptcy in June 1866 caused the Panic of 1866. Marx had pre- 
dicted the economic collapse, but his words were not published until 
1894, 28 years after it occurred. 
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Heine’s poem “Disputation” is a long argument between a rabbi 
and a monk staged in the court of the King and Queen of Castile. 
Heine describes his scene as a spiritual tournament between two 
combatting knights: “Dieses Kampfes Ritter sind / Kapuziner und 
Rabbiner” (Heine, Samtliche Gedichte, 672). Their disputation will 
test who believes in the true god. Marx alludes to this scene when 
he calls the bankers Ritter. The two religious scholars argue for 12 
hours, during which time Heine has them insult, affront and threaten 
each other. In Heine’s lines their arguments wind their way into a 
ridiculous conceit about cooking. The monk exclaims: “Christ is my 
favourite dish, / Tastes much better than leviathan / With the white 
garlic sauce, /That maybe cooked by Satan” (687). The rabbi holds to 
his position by citing a rabbinical commentary on the Mishnah, the 
Tosafot Yom Tov: 


Gilt nichts mehr der Tausves-Jontof, 
Was soll gelten? Zeter! Zeter! 
Rache, Herr, die Missetat, 
Strafe, Herr, den Ubeltater! 
(685) 


If the Tausves-Jontof is no longer valid, 
What should apply? Clamour! Clamour! 
Avenge, Lord, the iniquity, 

Punish, Lord, the evildoer! 


The rabbinical commentary in Heine’s poem and the dogmatism of the 
two spiritual opponents is as much a function of belief as Chapman’s 
good bills of exchange (promissory notes). When that belief falls away, 
both are left baseless, and a crisis ensues. Marx uses Heine’s conceptual 
critique of religion to stand as a framework in this section of Das Kapital 
for his conceptual critique of credit and currency speculation. 

One of the most radical notions in Marx’s Das Kapital project is that the 
wealth of societies is not, as it appears, a huge collection of commodities. 
Instead, it is a social relationship of class exploitation that is maintained in 
place partly by belief. In this respect, it is similar to the dogmatic belief in 
religion that Heine skewers in his poem “Disputation.” While capitalism 
is indeed an economic system, and as such it has a determining function 
on superstructural elements in society, such as politics and religion, the 
system, including its methods of extracting value from the labouring class, 
is the activity of people working under a specific set of social relations. At 
the root of capitalism is the class struggle, a political struggle. 

It is to an analysis of Marx’s use of Shakespeare in his other political 
writings that the present work turns in the next chapter. 
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King John 2.1.574. All references to King John in the present volume are from 
the Arden Third Edition, edited by Jess M. Lander and J. J. M. Tobin. 2018. 
McLellan writes that Marx once speculated in American funds and made 
£400 (Karl Marx, 355). 

See McLellan, Karl Marx, 262-5. 

Ferdinand Freiligrath is, like Heine, a significant mediator of the influence of 
Shakespeare on Marx. He is the author of the pivotal metaphor “Germany is 
Hamlet,” in his poem of the same title. His translation of Shakespeare’s Venus 
and Adonis was printed on the front page of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung in 
November 1848. See Chapter 6 for more details about Freiligrath’s influence 
on Marx’s political work and texts. 

Jenny died of liver cancer on 2 December 1881 and Marx died of bronchitis 
and an abscess on his lung on 14 March 1883. 

Marx also notes Shakespeare in a section at the end of the introduction on 
the relation of the means of production to the state and forms of conscious- 
ness. He writes a brief note stating that the flowering of the arts, for example 
Shakespeare, can be out of proportion with the material foundation and gen- 
eral development of society (MEGA II/1.1, 44). 

The present author is using Shakespeare’s and Marx’s imagery of prostitution. 
However, this does not imply agreement with any notion that sex-workers are 
indiscriminate in their choice of clients. 

This text will be discussed in Chapter 6 of the present work. 

Translated by Clemens Dutt. 

In Das Kapital, erster Band, Marx will call this Arbeitskraft (181). 
Translated by Yuri Sdobnikov. 

Translated by Yuri Sdubnikov. 

Quoted in English in original. 

The Panic of 1866 occurred one year before Marx completed Das Kapital. 
Marx’s 1860 polemic Herr Vogt, which will be discussed in the next chapter, 
contains at least 26 instances of Shakespearean intertextuality in it, compared 
to Das Kapital, Erster Bana’s 13 instances. Herr Vogt is a vituperative polemic 
in which Marx repeatedly uses characters from Shakespeare, especially the fat 
knight Falstaff, to insult Carl Vogt. 

In a preface to the French edition, Marx reveals that as he revised Roy’s trans- 
lation, he also further revised his own original version of Das Kapital. He 
simplified some arguments, completed others, gave additional historical and 
statistical material and added critical suggestions (Marx, Das Kapital, Erster 
Band, 32). 

Personifizierung der Sache und Versachlichung der Personen (Das Kapital, 
Erster Band, 128). 

For the rest of this section, all of the citations from Das Kapital, Erster Band 
will simply list the page number unless otherwise indicated. These citations 
are from the 2008 edition of Das Kapital, Erster Band, published by Karl 
Dietz Verlag Berlin. 

The quotation at the end of the first chapter is explained below, and a discus- 
sion of the Dogberry Club is in Chapter 6 of the present work. 

Forty-eight years later, Franz Kafka will open his novella Die Verwandlung 
with the line: “Als Gregor Samsa eines Morgens aus unruhigen Traumen 
erwachte, fand er sich in seinem Bett zu einem ungeheueren Ungeziefer ver- 
wandelt“ (5) (As Gregor Samsa awoke one morning from uneasy dreams, he 
discovered that he had been transformed into a monstrous vermin). Kafka’s 
novella registers the experience of the alienated and exploited worker. 
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See MEGA II, 10; Das Kapital, 1. Band, Druckfassung 1890, 40. 

In the Schlegel translation: “...ich bin eine arme Witwe aus Eastcheap” 
(2.1.70). 

All references to Henry IV, p2 are taken from Arden Third Edition edited by 
James Bulman, 2016. 

All lines from Richard III are taken from the Arden Third Edition, edited by 
Anthony Hammond, 1981. 

See Chapter 4 of the present volume. 

See Chapter 2 of the present work. 

In Faust, the lines could also be seen as playing with the divine Logos as an 
active principle. 

In German this formula is written: W—G—W, where W equals Ware (com- 
modity) and G equals Geld (money). 

Pyramus and Thisbe is a story in Book 4 of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. They are 
two lovers whose parents will not allow them to meet. They agree to meet 
outside their city, away from their parents’ control. Thisbe arrives first but is 
met by a lioness. She flees, dropping her shawl. The lioness tears the shawl, 
leaving blood from a recent kill on it. Pyramus arrives to find not Thisbe, but 
her bloodied shawl and the lioness’ prints. He kills himself because he thinks 
he caused Thisbe’s death. Then Thisbe arrives to find Pyramus dying, and she 
kills herself. This story is a source for both A Midsummer Night’s Dream and 
Romeo and Juliet. 

Bizarrely, Ben Fowkes, the translator of the 1976 Vintage edition of Das 
Capital, translates Sturm und Drang as “sound and fury” (342). He inserts a 
Shakespearean allusion where it is supposed to be Goethean or, at the broad- 
est, a German literary allusion. His translation of Capital is riddled with 
mistakes. 

Along with the workers, the factory inspectors are the heroes of Marx’s 
Capital. He makes extensive use of their reports, sometimes quoting entire 
reports in the pages of Capital. He uses their reports to illustrate the abysmal 
conditions in the capitalist workplace. Marx held them in high esteem. 

This is mistranslated in MECW. See below. 

Marx’s daughter Eleanor reports that before she was six she knew whole 
scenes from Shakespeare by heart (Kapp 13). 

One of Clauren’s most popular stories was “Mimili.” 

Clauren worked as an assessor. 

Further manuscripts were to be written into a multi-volume text about the- 
ories of surplus-value. Engels died before he could take up this task. Karl 
Kautsky attempted a version of this text, but his work is quite inaccurate and 
is not recognised as a text by Marx. It will not be considered in the current 
study. 


6 “Such Men Are Dangerous:” 
Politics, History and Revolution! 


One cold rainy evening—in Eugéne Sue’s 1842-3 novel Les Mystéres de 
Paris—an ex-con known as le Chourineur (Slasher) crossed the Pont au 
Change and entered the warren of dirty and dangerous narrow streets of 
the fle de la Cité. He turned onto the rue aux Féves, came across a girl 
he knew, seized her by the arm and demanded that she pay for a drink 
for him. She was a poor orphan called la Goualeuse (Songbird), who was 
already in debt to the tavern hostess, the Ogress. She pleaded her poverty, 
trembling under the menace of Le Chourineur’s insistence, but he beat 
her and told her that, if she didn’t get him that drink, he would make 
her “danser sans violons” (dance without violins). La Goualeuse tried 
to defend herself with a small pair of scissors she held in her hands, and 
le Chourineur seized her by the waist, with hideous intention. Suddenly, 
another man’s hand reached out from the darkness and wrapped fin- 
gers of steel around the ex-con’s neck, causing him to release the girl. 
She escaped and her attacker was beaten soundly until he surrendered in 
defeat. Having rescued the girl and subdued the Slasher, the mysterious 
man invited them all to a drink at le cabaret du Lapin-Blanc, where the 
Ogress worked (3).? 

Two years after the publication of this novel, and two kilometres 
walking distance away from the setting of the novel’s first scene, Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels sat in Marx’s flat on 38 rue Vaneau in St. 
Germain, planning a book together. The book, titled Die heilige Familie, 
oder Kritik der kritischen Kritik (The Holy Family, or the Critique of 
Critical Criticism), would inaugurate their joint political work. Their first 
task was to work through the differences of their political positions from 
the Left Hegelians and Die Freien, political-philosophical tendencies with 
which Marx and Engels engaged during their years living in Berlin. The 
Left Hegelians included Bruno Bauer, Marx’s ex-Habilitation sponsor; 
his brother Edgar Bauer; Max Stirner, with whom Engels spent some 
time in meetings of Die Freien at Hippel’s Stube on Friedrichsstrafe; 
and F. Z. Zychlinksi, who wrote under the pseudonym Szeliga. Marx 
and Engels began writing together during their first meeting in August 
1844; Engels had his chapters finished before leaving ten days later, and 
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Marx continued working on his chapters until November. The book was 
published in February 1845 in Frankfurt am Main by the Literarische 
Anstalt, J. Riitten (MECW Vol. 4, 683 fn. 1). 

Three of the nine chapters consist of an extended critique, written by 
Marx, of Szeliga’s review of Les Mystéres de Paris. Sue’s novel offered 
Szeliga, and the Bauer brothers, a means to express their political phi- 
losophy, and similarly, it offered Marx a means to express his opposition 
to their philosophy. This opportunity for political working-through and 
interpretation arose from the subject matter of the novel, which can be 
summarised as an exploration of the question of poverty and the prob- 
lems of the underclass. Bauer’s group and Marx and Engels had opposing 
views on the issues, and these opposing views represent two significant 
positions in mid-nineteenth-century European political movements. 
Eugéne Sue’s own political position can be detected in the novel itself. 

The research in this chapter has discovered that in his writings, Marx 
created a network of characters from and allusions to world literature, 
which forms a scaffolding upon which he can construct his analysis of 
economic, political and historical issues. The network is complicated, 
both because it contains a large number of characters, and because Marx 
freely interchanges characters between literary and real historical set- 
tings. It is specifically through this shift of settings that Marx uses literary 
characters and imagery as the building blocks of his critique. The net- 
work is not apparent at first glance, nor is it always apparent in Marx’s 
individual writings. To find the pattern, one needs to read across many 
of Marx’s works and to keep track of how he uses the intertextuality. 
This is precisely what the present study has set out to investigate. The 
presentation can sometimes seem unwieldly as it necessarily must work 
interpretively in two or three texts at once, including Marx’s text, his 
opponent’s text and the literary text in which he has found his imagery. 
His well-read contemporaries could have used their knowledge of litera- 
ture to serve as continuing thread through Marx’s writings; the present 
study will attempt to provide that thread. 

Les Mystéres de Paris was published in a serialised form, from 19 June 
1842 until 15 October 1843, in the feuilleton of the Journal des Débats. 
According to Peter Brooks, writing in the Foreword to the English transla- 
tion, Sue’s novel was “the runaway bestseller of nineteenth-century France, 
possibly the greatest bestseller of all time. It’s hard to estimate its reader- 
ship, since each episode was read aloud, in village cafés and in workshops 
and offices throughout France” (xiii). People of all classes read it or listened 
to it being read. It saved the newspaper from bankruptcy and garnered 
Eugéne Sue a contract of 100,000 francs per year for 15 years (Sammons 
220). The book generated its own sub-genre, the mysteries of a city genre, 
which included The Mysteries of London, The Mysteries of New York, The 
Mysteries of Lisbon, and so forth. The novel was as well-known and talked 
about in 1842-3 as are the most popular television shows of the present 
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time. It served as a political and ideological force aiming to influence the 
rulers, writers and citizens of Europe. Friedrich Engels wrote about the 
novel in The New Moral World, a newspaper founded by Robert Owen:? 


The well-known novel of Eugéne Sue, The Mysteries of Paris, 
has made a deep impression upon the public mind, especially in 
Germany; the forcible manner in which this book depicts the mis- 
ery and demoralization falling to the share of the “lower orders” in 
great cities, could not fail to direct public attention to the state of the 
poor in general. The Germans begin to discover, as the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, the Times of Germany, says, that the style of novel writing 
has undergone a complete revolution during these last ten years; that 
instead of kings and princes, who formerly were the heroes of similar 
tales, it is now the poor, the despised class, whose fates and fortunes, 
joys and sufferings, are made the topic of romance; they are finding 
out at last that this new class of novel writers, such as G. Sand, E. 
Sue, and Boz, is indeed a sign of the times. 

(MECW Vol. 3, 415) 


The key conceit of the novel is that the problem of crime, poverty and 
degradation of the population in Paris is a mystery that requires someone 
to discover it in order for it to be solved. However, the warrens of narrow 
streets lined with the housing and drinking establishments—the tapis- 
franc—serving the rebut, the rubbish, of Paris—forgats libérés, escrocs, 
voleurs, assassins (freed convicts, swindlers, thieves), frighten and repulse 
the intended audience of the novel and they would never venture in there. 
Instead, the author will do the service of reporting from these nether- 
worlds using a nobleman in disguise, Rodolphe, the Grand Duke of 
Gerolstein. This investigator, armed with fierce fighting skills and all the 
wealth of a small (fictional) dukedom in the German Federation, enters 
the fle de la Cité and engages with the residents. He wins their respect 
and gets their backstory. Through his recherche, the readers of the novel 
discover that the people of the underclass were not born base but made 
base as a result of bad treatment. And, crucially for the policy statement 
the novel seems to be making, the underclass can be transformed into 
good citizens through corrective support. In scene after scene, Rodolphe 
spreads his money and influence around—and sometimes throws a few 
punches—to right the wrongs suffered by the people. The novel seems to 
be meant to inspire sympathy for the poor and the wicked. 

For Marx, sympathy from the privileged class was no solution to the prob- 
lems of poverty and social degradation. By August 1844, Marx was a critic 
of both the capitalist system and the states that were built upon it. His solu- 
tion was to educate and organise the working class to overthrow both the 
exploitative system of capitalism and the system of ancient privileges that 
allowed Rodolphe to act as a saviour. Bruno Bauer and his group, which 
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Marx and Engels called, satirically and blasphemously, the “Holy Family,” 
had founded the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, which was published from 
Charlottenburg from the end of 1843 to October 1844, and served as a vehi- 
cle for their version of Hegelianism (McLellan, Young Hegelians, 39; MECW, 
Vol. 4, 684 fn. 1). Marx’s critique of Szeliga’s philosophising review of Sue’s 
novel served three purposes for Marx: he critiqued the holy Hegelians; he 
established his own political-philosophical position and he took the oppor- 
tunity to write his own review of Les Mystéres de Paris. 

Marx read the novel in French.* Most of his quotations from the book 
are in French. He also seems to have read two former novels by Sue, because 
he uses them as evidence in The Holy Family. Marx makes fun of both 
Sue’s novel and Szeliga’s response, using the word “das Geheimnis”—the 
secret or the mystery—sarcastically as section titles throughout his text: 
“das Geheimnis der Verwilderung in der Zivilisation,” “das Geheimnis in 
Rechtlosigkeit im Staate” and “das Geheimnis der gebildeten Gesellschaft” 
(the mystery of barbarisation in civilisation, the mystery of lawlessness 
in the state and the mystery of educated society) (MEGA, I.4, 58, 63).° 
Marx’s comments about Szeliga’s review are detailed; he works through 
large sections of the novel, interpreting, critiquing and ridiculing Szeliga’s 
interpretation. In a section titled “Das Geheimnis der Rechtschaffenheit 
und Frémmigkeit” (the mystery of probity and piety), Marx writes: 


Die Stellung, welche der Notar in dem Roman Eugéne Sues behauptet, 
hangt genau mit seiner offiziellen Stellung zusammen. 

“Les notaires sont au temporel ce qu’au spirituel sont le curés; ils 
sont dépositaires de nos secrets.” (Monteil, “Histoire des francais des 
divers états”). 

Der Notar ist der weltlicher Beichtvater. Er ist Puritaner von 
Profession, und “Ehrlichkeit,” sagt Shakespeare, “ist kein Puritaner.” 
Er ist zugleich der Kuppler fiir alle moglichen Zwecke, der Lenker 
der biirgerlichen Intrigen und Kabalen. 

(MEW 2, 74) 


The position held by the notary in Eugéne Sue’s novel is closely con- 
nected with his official position. 

“Notaries are in the temporal realm what priests are in the spiri- 
tual: they are the depositories of our secrets.” 

The notary is the secular confessor. He is a Puritan by profession, 
and “honesty,” Shakespeare says, is “no Puritan.” He is at the same 
time the procurer for all possible purposes, the manager of all civil 
intrigues and cabals. 


The notary, Jacques Ferrand, is the central antagonist of Sue’s novel, and 
he is the key character in Marx’s reading. He works as a notary and a 
solicitor. He holds people’s money, makes payments, lends money, creates 
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contracts and generally handles a large assortment of people’s financial 
and legal matters. His personal appearance is notable for its lack of lux- 
ury and ostentatiousness, a feature that helps establish his reputation as 
an honest man. He is a miser, accumulating but not spending money. He 
eschews high society; his sole pleasure seems to be to go to mass and ves- 
pers on Sundays. For this he is known to be a pious man, and he is called 
a Puritan in a number of places in the novel.® 

However, Jacques Ferrand desires two things more than anything else: 
gold and sex. He accumulates gold through speculation, theft and fraud. 
He acquires sex through manipulation, force and rape. Sue writes: 


He counted on his subtlety, which was extreme; his hypocrisy, which 
was profound; his intelligence, which was supple and fertile; and his 
audacity, which was diabolical, to assure himself impunity for his 
crimes, which were already numerous. 

(Book IV, location 11010, translation by author) 


Ferrand loved gold for gold’s sake. And he was lustful, “la luxure de la 
béte, la luxure du loup ou du tigre” (the lust of the beast, the lust of the 
wolf or the tiger). 

Marx recognised this imagery about money and gold from other lit- 
erature he had quoted. In Homer, Sophocles, Shakespeare and Goethe, 
money greedily loves more money. It is the beast, the ravenous animal 
that devours all. It is also the “whoremaker” as everything is commodi- 
fied by the social relations of the money economy. Marx’s statement that 
the notary was “the procurer for all possible purposes” echoes Timon’s 
rant about gold and the Bastard’s rant about commodities in King John 
(see below). For Marx, Jacques Ferrand, as the central villain of the novel, 
registers exchange-value as the central villain of society. Eugéne Sue’s sen- 
timental discovery of the mystery of the underclass is an inadequate solu- 
tion to the problem. Marx does not place any hope in a god-like figure 
such as Rodolphe to come and help the poor. Similarly, the philosophical 
reading performed by Szeliga only further shrouds the mystery in idealist 
Hegelianism. To anchor his critique of these two positions in a network 
of imagery and meaning, Marx inserts a line from Shakespeare’s All’s 
Well that Ends Well. 

The image of the dishonest Puritan, in Marx’s lines above, comes from 
All’s Well That Ends Well. In Act 1, Scene 3, the Countess of Roussillon 
speaks with her fool, Lavatch. He asks her for leave to marry, and jokes 
that if he were married and, inevitably, made a cuckold, then he would 
have more friends, namely the men who sleep with his wife. To express 
just how widespread cuckoldry is, Lavatch says: 


If men could be contended to be what they are, there were no fear 
in marriage; for young Chairbonne the puritan and old Poisson the 
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papist, howsome’er their hearts are severed in religion, their heads 
are both one: they may jowl horns together like any deer i’th’herd. 
(1.3.50-S) 


For Lavatch, cuckoldry is the universal condition of mankind. 

At this point in the scene, the steward, Rinaldo, suggests that Lavatch 
go find Helen—the play’s heroine—and bring her to speak with the 
countess. Lavatch begins to sing: 


“Was this fair face the cause”, quoth she, 
“Why the Grecians sacked Troy?” 
Fond done, done fond, 
“Was this King Priam’s joy?” 
With that she sighed as she stood, 
With that she sighed as she stood, 
And gave this sentence then: 
“Among nine bad if one be good, 
Among nine bad if one be good, 
There’s yet one good in ten.” 
(1.3.69-78) 


The song expresses Lavatch’s misogynistic view that most women are 
bad. This fits with his assessment that cuckoldry is universal. The count- 
ess becomes annoyed with him and commands him to go call for Helen. 
Lavatch replies: 


That man should be at woman’s command, and yet no hurt done! 
Though honesty be no puritan, yet it will do no hurt; it will wear the 
surplice of humility over the black gown of a big heart. I am going, 
forsooth. The business is for Helen to come hither. 

(1.3.91-S) 


Among the multiple levels of meaning in Lavatch’s response, including 
a comment on having to obey his new mistress, the widowed countess, 
and a comment upon the relationship between the Church of England 
(surplice of humility) and Genevan Calvinism (black gown), there is also 
a comment on Helen’s behaviour. If honesty stands for chastity then,’ in 
Lavatch’s real world assessment, it will inevitably become dishonest.® 
Helen’s behaviour in the play—her dishonest means to lose her virgin- 
ity—is so bold that it can be used as a means to study how Shakespeare 
stretches the limits of comedy. The Arden editors of the play, Gossett and 
Wilcox, citing Alastair Fowler, hold that Shakespeare’s plays do not sit 
passively in their genre, but instead carry out an “active modulation” (4). 
In All’s Well That Ends Well, the protagonist lover gets married and preg- 
nant at the end, but her methods are a challenge to the conventions of 
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comedy. She pursues the man she loves, even though he does not love her. 
She takes the means and actions into her own hands to lose her virginity, 
“to her own liking” (1.1.149-50). She runs away in disguise, manipu- 
lates people, lies, and carries out a bed trick. In the end, her well-earned 
husband, Bertram, does not appear to be very pleased. He succumbs to 
defeat, but even then, only conditionally. 

Helen’s virginity, which serves as an instrument in her enterprise, pro- 
vides the link between Shakespeare’s play and Sue’s novel in Marx’s text. 
In the first scene of the play, Helen reveals in soliloquy that she loves 
Bertram. Paroles, Bertram’s companion, walks in on her and asks: “Are 
you meditating on your virginity?” (1.1.110). Helen admits that she is, 
and the two engage in a conversation about it. Their dialogue is funny 
and bawdy, and leads to Helen’s question about how to lose hers. The 
scene establishes virginity as a significant theme in the play. Indeed, it is 
the instrument Helen uses to heal the king’s seemingly incurable fistula. 
As payment, she asks the king for Bertram’s hand in marriage, a gift the 
king owns since Bertram has been made his ward. 

Helen explains to the king that she has, from her late father, a renowned 
physician, a remedy that could cure him. Her father told Helen to store this 
remedy, “as a triple eye, Safer than [her] own two, more dear” (2.1.106- 
7). When Helen is introduced to the king by the noble lord Lafeu, Lafeu 
says, “Iam Cressid’s uncle, / That dare leave you two together” (2.1.95-6). 
Cressid’s uncle is the notorious Pandarus in Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida. The king receives Helen, calling her “maiden.” The set-up for the 
healing scene, which occurs offstage, is threaded with sexual imagery. It 
seems that Helen’s virginity will be the mechanism of action for the cure. 
There is no indication that they have sex, for Helen is still a virgin before 
the bed trick later in the play, yet it is strongly indicated that something 
erotic occurred. Gossett and Wilcox suggest that there may have been 
some anal stimulation on the king, considering that a fistula was under- 
stood in the early modern period to be anal. However, there is a different 
indication in the play, and this could be more useful for Marx’s text. 

In Paroles’ word play with Helen, he says: 


Loss of virginity is rational increase, and there was never virgin got 
till virginity was first lost. That you were made of is metal to make 
virgins. Virginity, by being once lost, may be ten times found; by 
being ever kept, it is ever lost. 

(1.42731) 


Paroles means that, in order to make virgins, the virgins’ mothers had to 
lose their virginity. However, as in many of Shakespeare’s comedies, there 
is a proto-Hegelianism expressed here. Virginity, in its radical potential 
to be converted by sex into non-virginity, is determined by what it is not, 
and possesses an enlivening energy in the very promise of its loss. Very 
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likely, it is this potential energy that enlivened the king. Certainly, there is 
a precedent scene in the Bible: 


King David was old and advanced in years; and although they cov- 
ered him with clothes, he could not get warm. So his servants said to 
him, “Let a young virgin be sought for my lord the king, and let her 
wait on the king, and be his attendant; let her lie in your bosom, so 
that my lord the king may be warm.” So they searched for a beauti- 
ful girl throughout all the territory of Israel, and found Abishag the 
Shunammite, and brought her to the king. The girl was very beauti- 
ful. She became the king’s attendant and served him, but the king did 
not know her sexually. 

(1 Kings 1: 1-4) 


The power of virginity and the promise of its loss can circulate as a valu- 
able commodity.’ And it does so significantly in Eugéne Sue’s novel. The 
girl whom Rodolphe saves in the opening of the novel, la Goualeuse, is a 
16-year-old orphan who has to work as a prostitute to survive. Rodolphe 
uses his wealth to rescue her from the taverns of the city and places 
her on a wholesome farm in the countryside. In effect, he re-virginises 
her.’° Eighteen-year-old Rigolette, who helps Rodolphe in Book Four, 
is described by the author through the use of a detailed and erotically 
tinged blazon of her body and clothing. 

Jacques Ferrand is the lustful corrupter of virginity. In Book Four he 
drugs and rapes his servant Louise, who works for him because her father 
owes Ferrand money. Ferrand is the link between virginity and money, 
the two currencies of the novel. By quoting Lavatch on chastity, in a sec- 
tion where he is interpreting the role of Jacques Ferrand, who stands for 
exchange-value, Marx constructs a network of imagery and concepts, 
both erotic and monetary. This network will be repeated throughout his 
critique of capitalism and his political writings. Money and sex circulate 
amongst those who lust after it with greed. The mechanisms that attend 
to this circulation are exploitation, accumulation and greed—all three 
registered by Jacques Ferrand, the Puritan who is not honest. 

Biographers have underestimated the influence of Les Mystéres de Paris 
on Marx. They cite his dislike of the novel. Jonathan Sperber writes that 
Marx “despised” the “enormously successful work of the sentimental 
novelist Eugéne Sue” (116). David McLellan writes that “Marx criticised 
at great length both this vapourising interpretation [Szeliga’s] and also 
the moralising tone of the novelist himself” (Marx, 133). Marx was criti- 
cal of the novel, but he did not dismiss it. Instead, he devoted many pages 
to a detailed interpretation of it. He used the novel in the first expression 
of his political project with Engels, who himself was a published literary 
journalist and reviewer. And the novel was fitting for that. Spanning 16 
months for 150 instalments in its serialised form, and at almost 1500 
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pages in its book form, the novel is as long as the first volume of Marx’s 
Das Kapital. It deals with many of the same issues that Das Kapital 
does: working conditions, child labour, impoverishment, commodifica- 
tion, credit, exploitation, greed, the abysmal conditions in cities and the 
destruction of family life. Money is seen through the imagery of venality, 
deceit and the corruption of virginity, both in Les Mystéres de Paris and 
in Marx’s critique of political economy. The novel has a place in the net- 
work of world literature that influenced Karl Marx. 

Historically, Eugéne Sue’s novel and Karl Marx’s writings represent 
two different paths to the solution of the problem—the so-called mystery 
of the underclass. In his novel, Sue depicts paternalistic care for the poor. 
In his real-life legislative career, Sue was elected to the National Assembly 
as a republican, free thinker and a [non-Marxist] socialist. Marx and 
Engels advocated the overthrow of the capitalist system and the states 
that were built upon it. However, French history offered the poor of the 
fle de la Cité neither rescue nor successful revolution. Instead, the French 
government tore down their houses and taverns and threw the people 
outside the walls of Paris. 

Marx writes about the changes that were occurring in Paris in 1844: 


For Parisians in general and even for the Paris police the hide-outs of 
criminals are such a “mystery” that at this very moment, bright and 
broad streets are being laid out in the Cité to give the police access 
to them. 

(57) 


There was no mystery among the upper classes about the nature of pov- 
erty in Paris. They knew what they had to do to prevent the revolutionary 
potential of such a situation. In 1844, when the Marxes were living in 
Paris, the government was already tearing down poor neighbourhoods 
and replacing them with wide boulevards that served to allow the police 
and military access to hotspots of revolutionary uprising. Marx was 
thrown out of Paris by Louis Philippe’s Minister of the Interior, Frangois 
Giuzot, for editing and writing the Deutsch-Franz6sische Jabrbticher and 
the revolutionary paper Vorwarts. Following the 1848 revolution, Louis 
Bonaparte came to power and, in 1851, staged a coup d’etat to form the 
Second Empire. He exiled Eugéne Sue and crushed the uprising. Ruling 
as Napoleon III, Bonaparte tasked Georges-Eugéne Hausmann, the pre- 
fect of the Seine, to rip the impoverished core out of Paris and replace it 
with grandes places that radiated wide boulevards to all parts of Paris. 
The grandes places served as military staging areas and the boulevards 
as quick-response corridors. This authoritarian response to the prob- 
lem of the underclass was also the basis for the beginning of European 
modernity—a phenomenon rooted in authoritarian support for capitalist 
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exploitation. The Second Empire poet Charles Baudelaire founded his 
style and content within this ruthless modernity. 

European history has been formed within the struggle of these three 
responses to the “mystery” of poverty. These responses can be seen in 
the development of Sue’s model into social-democracy, the historical out- 
breaks of revolutionary activity and the more consistent state solution 
of authoritarianism, up to and including fascism. These three responses 
shape politics in Europe to the present day. 


Brussels 


On 2 February 1845, Marx left Paris to further exile in Brussels. He 
stayed temporarily in a room at the Bois Sauvage Guest House, across 
the road from the Cathédrale des Saints Michel et Gudule in the centre 
of Brussels. Jenny stayed behind in Paris for a few more days to sell their 
furniture and then joined Karl. Marx was granted permission to stay in 
Brussels on the promise that he would refrain from political agitation and 
on the assurance that he had income from a book publishing deal. 
Leopold I was the King of the Belgians. He was born in the Saxon 
Duchy, Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld. He married Princess Charlotte of Wales 
and was offered the Kingdom of Greece, which he turned down, and then 
offered the throne of Belgium, which he accepted, becoming the first mon- 
arch of the Belgians. This global nature of absolutist rule was not lost on 
Marx, who, upon arriving in Brussels, began to build a global workers’ 
movement. The base for this work was a house that he and Jenny rented 
on rue d’Alliance in an undeveloped area just outside the recently demol- 
ished city walls. Leopold had the walls removed and was building wide 
boulevards similar to Paris. In these modernising states there was less 
need for fortress walls to protect from other invader nations. Instead, the 
threat was inside the cities, festering among the exploited working class. 
Rue d’Alliance became a hotspot of communist organising. Karl and 
Jenny lived at number 5; Engels moved in next door. Moses Hess, who 
had recruited Marx for the Rheinische Zeitung, lived on the other side of 
Engels. Close by lived other sympathisers, including Joseph Weydemeyer, 
Ferdinand Freiligrath, Wilhelm Wolff and Karl Heinz. Marx studied at 
the Royal Library, and gave classes on his critique of capitalism at a 
restaurant called Le Cygne on the Grand Place. The Marxes put on dra- 
matic readings of plays, including Shakespeare. Jenny was praised by 
newspapers for her brilliant talent at recitation. They also went to dances 
and took excursions to nearby villages. During the Brussels time, Marx 
wrote three important texts—Misére de la philosophie (The Poverty of 
Philosophy), and with Engels, the manuscripts that came to be called Die 
deutsche Ideologie (The German Ideology) and Manifest der kommu- 
nistischen Partei (The Communist Manifesto)—each one of them was an 
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attempt to, among other things, define their political stance, the material- 
ist conception of history and its logical outcome: revolution. 

Similar to Freud’s task half a century later in the development of psy- 
choanalysis, Marx developed his position by differentiating himself from 
other political positions close to his. In The Holy Family, he differen- 
tiated himself from his ex-associates in the German Young Hegelians. 
Now, Marx needed to differentiate himself from the leading French 
socialist Pierre-Joseph Proudhon. Proudhon wrote a book titled Systéme 
des contradictions économiques ou Philosophie de la misére. His politi- 
cal positions, which eventually became a foundation for anarchism, were 
critiqued by Marx in Misére de la Philosophie, written in French in 1847. 

Most of Misére de la Philosophie is a critique of Proudhon’s economic 
theory. Marx accomplishes this by working out his own critique of politi- 
cal economy. After all, Marx was under contract to write a book on the 
topic. Instead, he used his research from 1845 to 1847 to polemicise 
against Proudhon. This text can also be considered to be part of Marx’s 
other preparatory texts for Das Kapital. However, there is almost no 
literary intertextuality and no Shakespeare in the text, so it will not be 
considered further in the present study. 

Another key writing task of political definition was undertaken by 
Marx and Engels, working together in Brussels starting in November 
1845. They shifted their focus back to the German philosophers, 
critiquing the Young Hegelians Bruno Bauer and Max Stirner. This 
time they included another former associate and mentor, Ludwig 
Feuerbach, in their criticism. Marx and Engels worked on this task, 
filling notebooks with ideas and fragments of chapters, many started 
over again a few times. In April 1846, about six months after start- 
ing, Marx and Engels abandoned the project, for they had done what 
they set out to do. Marx writes retrospectively about this project in 
the Preface to his 1859 A Contribution to the Critique of Political 
Economy: “We abandoned the manuscript to the gnawing criticism of 
the mice all the more willingly since we had achieved our main pur- 
pose — self-clarification.”!!" 

In these manuscripts, Marx and Engels continue the blasphemous con- 
ceit they started in The Holy Family. They call Bruno Bauer and Max 
Stiner “Saint Bruno” and “Saint Max.” They revisit some of the arguments 
they started in their first book. Marx and Engels also make great use of 
the two main characters from Miguel de Cervantes’ novel Don Quixote. 
Max Stirner is likened to Don Quixote and Szeliga is his servant Sancho 
Panza. Marx and Engels, both equally lovers of Cervantes, use the hap- 
less knight and his sidekick as content in a vituperative attack on Stirner 
and Szeliga, which includes comparing Stirner’s wife, Marie Wilhelmine 
Dahnhardt, to the ugly prostitute Maritornes. They use ass jokes—entre 
ambas posaderas (between ample buttocks)—to ridicule Stirner’s ideas. The 
Spanish knight’s misapprehensions of reality stand for the Young Hegelians’ 
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misapprehensions of philosophy. There are between 25 and 30 instances of 
Cervantian allusions—depending on how one counts them—in these manu- 
scripts, more than any other text by Marx or Engels. Marx’s and Engel’s use 
of Cervantes seems obsessive; whenever they have an opportunity to throw 
in a Cervantian joke, they do. Few of the instances show complexity or even 
much wit. In light of the obsessive and vituperative nature of the allusions 
and of the self-clarificatory character of these manuscripts, it could be sug- 
gested that the two men were using many of the ad-hominem Cervantian 
insults as a joke between themselves. It is not clear if these allusions would 
have remained in the text had Marx and Engels prepared it for publication. 

There are three Shakespearean instances in these manuscripts. One, a 
quotation from Timon of Athens, has already been discussed in Chapter 
5 of the present work. The other two are from Twelfth Night, one for 
Saint Bruno and one for Saint Max. In a section where he criticises Bauer 
for an inadequate critique of the differences between Feuerbach and 
Stirner, Marx writes: 


Nachdem Sankt Bruno Feuerbach also einige gewichtige Worte ans 
Herz gelegt hat, sieht er sich den Kampf zwischen diesem und dem 
Einzigen [Stirner] an. Das Erste, wodurch er sein Interesse an diesem 
Kampf bezeugt, ist ein methodisches, dreimaliges Lacheln. 


“Der Kritiker geht unaufhaltsam, siegsgewifS und siegreich seines 
Weges. Man verleumdet ihn: er lachelt. Man verketzert ihn: er lachelt. 
Die alte Welt macht sich auf in einem Kreuzzug gegen ihn: er lachelt.” 


Der heilige Bruno, das ist also konstatiert, geht seiner Wege, aber er 
geht sie nicht wie andre Leute, er geht einen kritischen Gang, er vol- 
Izieht diese wichtige Handlung mit Lacheln. 


“Er lachelt mehr Linien in sein Gesicht hinein, als auf der Weltkarte 
mit beiden Indien stehen. Das Fraulein wird ihm Ohrfeigen geben, 
und wenn sie’s tut, wird er lacheln und es fiir eine grofe Kunst halten.” 


Wie Malvoglio (sic) bei Shakespeare. 
(MEGA I. 5, 154) 


After Saint Bruno laid some weighty words on Feuerbach’s heart, he 
takes a look at the struggle between Feuerbach and the unique one 
[Stirner]. The first thing that testifies to his interest in this struggle is 
a methodical, triple smile. 


“The critic advances unstoppable, assured of victory and victorious 
of his path. He is slandered: he smiles. He is branded a heretic: he 
smiles. The old world sets off in a crusade against him: he smiles.” 
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Saint Bruno, and this is established, follows his course, but not like 
other people, he follows a critical course, he carries out this impor- 
tant action with a smile. 


“He smiles more lines into his face than on the world map with both 
Indias on it. The lady will give him a slap, and when she does it, he 
will smile and take it for a great art.” 


As Malvolio does in Shakespeare. 


Bauer’s smiling reminds Marx and Engels of Malvolio, the Puritan in 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, after he has been gulled by Maria. Malvolio, 
whose name means “I dislike,” is the lady Olivia’s steward. He dislikes all 
of the liveliness occurring around him—the drunken revelries of Sir Toby 
and his group, the rascal fool Feste, and the erotic pursuits of the lovers: 
Orsino, Olivia, Viola and Sebastian. However, his antipathic disapproval 
is fuelled by a secret love for Olivia and a concealed desire to climb the 
social ladder into the nobility. Olivia’s chambermaid, Maria, who knows 
Malvolio’s weakness, plays a trick on him. She drops a forged note in his 
path falsely revealing that Olivia is in love with him and wishes him to 
woo her dressed in cross-gartered yellow stockings. He is to indicate that 
he has received her message by smiling at her. The trick works too well, 
for Malvolio is obsessed in his love for Oliva and his desire to enter the 
nobility. His obsession is filled with a vehement passion for power and a 
yearning to turn the tables on Sir Toby, who regularly reminds Malvolio 
of his class position. The result is that Malvolio is turned into a smiling 
maniac, dressed in yellow stockings with black garters. It is this image 
that Marx lifts from the play to paint his opponent, Bruno Bauer. 

Bauer opens himself up to this ridicule with his lines about smiling at 
his enemies. The opening is further exploited by Marx and Engels as a 
means to contrast Bauer’s idealist outlook with their political outlook 
as one would contrast smiling at one’s enemies to taking political action 
against one’s enemies. Malvolio maintained an assured arrogance based 
on his position as steward of Olivia’s house. He believed that with a word 
and a threat he could quell the upheaval of the twelfth night saturnalia 
and its resultant desire. Similarly, Bauer’s smiling-off the attacks against 
him is like an assured arrogance in a philosophy based in abstractions. 
Can abstract concepts serve methodologically in a world that functions 
materially? 

Not only are abstractions inadequate for solving the problems facing 
the philosophers, but they are also easy to manipulate. Marx and Engels 
critique Max Stirner with another allusion to Twelfth Night. Stirner 
argues for an a priori, innate right of man, which springs from the indi- 
vidual ego, a concept that is fundamental to Stirner’s theory. Marx and 
Engels write: 
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Daf$ man ubrigens solche Begriffe, wenn man sie von der ihnen 
zugrunde liegenden empirischen Wirklichkeit trennt, wie einen 
Handschuh umdrehen kann, ist bereits von Hegel ausfihrlich 
genug bewiesen, bei dem diese Methode den abstrakten Ideologen 
gegentiber berechtigt war. 

(MEGA I, 5, 380) 


By the way, that such concepts, when they are separated from empiri- 
cal reality, can be turned inside out like a glove, has already been 
proven extensively enough by Hegel, whose use of this method 
against abstract ideologists was justified. 


The allusion is to a line in the dialogue between Viola and Feste. Viola 
encounters Feste the fool somewhere on the grounds of the lady Olivia’s 
estate. They are both protean characters. Viola is a young woman who 
was shipwrecked and washed up on the shore at Illyria. She is crossed- 
dressed as a young man called Cesario and serves the Duke Orsino. 
Her primary job is to woo Olivia for the Duke. Olivia falls in love with 
Cesario, not realising that he is a she. Feste is an allowed fool, which is 
to say that he can be impertinent to his superiors as a means to entertain 
them and raise their awareness when necessary. Further, Feste is one of 
Shakespeare’s late fools, more melancholic than festive. 

After some stichomythic word play in which the two turn words 
around their meanings, Feste says: “A sentence is but a cheverel glove 
to a good wit: how quickly the wrong side may be turned outward” 
(3.1.11-12). In the play, the joke expands into multiple meanings. Good 
speakers, such as Feste and Viola—arguably the two best speakers in the 
play—can turn words around and meaning inside out. It might also be a 
transsexual joke about Viola, in which the cheverel glove is her vagina, 
turned inside out in her disguise as a man. Shakespeare makes it clear, a 
few lines later, that Feste has seen through Cesario’s disguise. He tells the 
messenger, “Now Jove in his next commodity of hair send thee a beard” 
(3.1.43-4). The joke is also personal for Shakespeare, because his own 
father was a glove-maker and Shakespeare had most likely spent part of 
his childhood cutting, stretching and turning cheverel for gloves. 

The role of quotations from and allusions to Twelfth Night in Marx’s 
and Engel’s work in 1847 becomes apparent through a comparison of 
the relations between the characters in the play and the relations between 
the characters in the development of post-Hegelian philosophy and poli- 
tics. The action in Twelfth Night begins in the chaos of unrequited love 
and progresses through concealment, misapprehensions, inversions and 
revealment. Duke Orsino loves the lady Olivia, who does not love him 
back. The lady Olivia loves the messenger Cesario, who is actually a 
cross-dressed girl called Viola. Viola loves Orsino, but secretly because 
she is disguised as his male servant: Orsino is not given the opportunity 
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to love her back. Malvolio loves Olivia but it is a secret because he is her 
steward. Sir Andrew Aguecheek is a suitor to Olivia, but this may be more 
of a set-up by Sir Toby as a means to access Sir Andrew’s money. Olivia’s 
waiting gentle-woman Maria loves Sir Toby, but they are from different 
classes. Antonio, the sea captain, loves Viola’s brother, Sebastian, whom 
he saved from the shipwreck, but, as homosexual love, it is bound for dis- 
appointment in the setting of the play. And Feste the fool is a melancholic 
fool, so he probably loved and lost someone at some point. 

The action of the play leads to an alignment of lovers. Olivia mar- 
ries Viola’s twin brother Sebastian, who looks like Viola and is male. 
Orsino marries Viola, who has shed her male disguise and revealed her 
birth sex and her love for him. Hence the four main lovers are aligned 
and married. This alignment is supported by the marriage of Sir Toby 
and Maria, who won Toby’s heart with her skill and wit. Feste remains 
the melancholic fool and is given the last lines to sing. Four other char- 
acters are relegated to a remainder status and excised from the com- 
munity. Cesario is shuffled off as a used disguise. Fabian takes the fall 
for Maria’s trick on Malvolio and is not heard from again after he does 
so. It can be supposed that he loses his post in Olivia’s estate, especially 
as this is his second major offence. Antonio is arrested by the state of 
Illyria for his participation in a past battle. He can be supposed to be 
either executed or to spend time in prison. Malvolio is the most prob- 
lematic remainder of the play. After having been tricked and tortured, 
he exclaims: “I’ll be revenged on the pack of you!” (5.1.371). With the 
alignment of the lovers and the excision of the remainder, it is assumed 
that the lovers will procreate and the duchy will continue in power. 
Order is restored. 

The history of the post-Hegelian movements is not dissimilar. Hegel 
stated in his lectures on aesthetics that he preferred a comedy. Indeed, his 
philosophy of right can be understood as a means to ensure the continua- 
tion of the Prussian state. After his death in 1831, his followers fanned out 
across the political landscape. The targets of Marx’s and Engel’s critique 
in the manuscripts of 1845-6 were all members of the Young Hegelian 
movement. Bruno Bauer studied under Hegel, and then mentored Karl 
Marx. He was to serve as his Habilitation supervisor, but lost his job at 
the university of Bonn before Marx could be approved. Bauer’s work 
may have been aligned with the Left Hegelians, but over time shifted 
towards the right. Ludwig Feuerbach studied with Hegel and then shifted 
to a critical position. He exerted a significant influence on both Marx 
and Engels, and was still seen favourably by them when they wrote The 
Holy Family in 1844. By 1845-6, he also came under their critical knife. 
Max Stirner had studied with Hegel and then joined in the discussions 
of the Left Hegelian group, Die Freien. Engels was also present at these 
discussions and knew Stirner well. Pencil-drawn caricatures by Engels of 
Max Stirner and his wife at Die Freien meetings in Berlin are still extant. 
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Marx and Engels were present in Berlin (though not together) during this 
development of post-Hegelian philosophy and politics. 

Amid the shifting allegiances that followed the shifting approaches 
to Hegel’s philosophy, old friends became new enemies. Even Marx and 
Engels were supposed to be enemies when they first met in the offices 
of the Rheinische Zeitung in 1842. Marx spurned Engel’s attempt at 
contact.'? Similar to a Shakespearean comedy, new alignments had to be 
made for the continuation of the Hegelian court. Bauer, Stirner and oth- 
ers re-aligned with Hegel. Marx and Engels reconciled after their initial 
unrequited attempt and broke from Hegelian philosophy. They had both 
also broken from the project to reform, and thereby save, the European 
state. Living in exile in Brussels, they called for the overthrow of Hegelian 
philosophy, the states it supported and the economics it derived from 
private property. 


Communist Manifesto 


As a means to organise the practical political end of their revolutionary 
project, Karl, Jenny and Engels formed a Communist Correspondence 
Committee in Brussels. David McLellan calls it “the embryo of all subse- 
quent Communist Internationals” (Marx 14). The goal was to turn philo- 
sophical and political theory into political practice, and to place socialists 
across Europe in touch with each other. Aligning their efforts with com- 
munists in London, who had been working under the name League of 
the Just, Marx, Engels and their European collaborators founded the 
Communist League in June 1847, and adopted the slogan, “Proletarians 
of all countries unite!” At the second party congress, Marx and Engels 
were given the task of writing a manifesto for the new organisation. 

Engels wrote some preparatory points for the manifesto and began 
working on it with Marx in London right after the party congress. They 
continued writing in Brussels and then Marx took over and did most 
of the writing for the final text, which was completed on 31 January, 
and published in German on 29 February, 1848. Translations in other 
European languages followed quickly. It was translated into English two 
years later. 

The Manifest der kommunistischen Partei is a short booklet that dis- 
tinguishes the positions and goals of the communists from other politi- 
cal groups. It states the aims of the communists to overthrow existing 
societal relations and the states that are built upon them. However, a 
key point made by Marx and Engels is that capitalism itself is already 
destroying existing society. The imperative for the accumulation of profit 
causes capitalists to constantly and increasingly seek ways to exploit 
everything and everyone. Capitalism tears through society and people 
with an incessant and voracious appetite for profit. As such, it commodi- 
fies everything, it rips apart old familial and social structures, it blitzes 
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across national borders as a globalising force, it sidelines religion and eth- 
ics in its drive for profit. Marx and Engels use a scene from Shakespeare 
to anchor this point. 

In the first section of the manifesto, Bourgeois und Proletarier, Marx 
and Engels write: 


Die Bourgeoisie kann nicht existieren, ohne die Produktionsinstrumente, 
also die Produktionsverhaltnisse, also samtliche  gesellschafetli- 
chen Verhaltnisse fortwahrend zu revolutionieren. Unveranderte 
Beibehaltung der alten Produktionsweise war dagegen die erste 
Existenzbedingung aller friheren industriellen Klassen. Die fort- 
wahrende Umwéalzung der Produktion, die ununterbrochene 
Erschiitterung aller gesellschaftlichen Zustande, die ewige Unsicherheit 
und Bewegung zeichnet die Bourgeois-Epoche vor allen fritheren aus. 
Alle festen, eingerosteten Verhaltnisse mit ihrem Gefolge von alteh- 
rwirdigen Vorstellungen und Anschauungen werden aufgelést, alle 
neugebildeten veralten, ehe sie verknochern konnen. Alles Standische 
und Stehende verdampft, alles Heilige wird entweiht, und die 
Menschen sind endlich gezwungen, ihre Lebensstellung, ihre gegen- 
seitigen Beziehungen mit niichternen Augen anzusehen. 

(Werke 4, 6, 465) 


The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revolutionising the 
instruments of production, and thereby the relations of production, 
and all social relations. Unchanging preservation of the old modes of 
production was, on the contrary, the first condition of existence for all 
earlier industrial classes. The constant revolution in production, the 
uninterrupted convulsions of all social conditions, endless uncertainty 
and movement distinguishes the bourgeois epoch from all earlier ones. 
All fixed, rusted-up relations, with their train of ancient and venerable 
ideas and views, are dissolved, all new-formed ones become antiquated 
before they can ossify. All that is corporative and standing evaporates, 
all that is holy is desecrated, and people are at last compelled to look at 
their position in life, their mutual relations, with sober eyes. 


This paragraph is key to understanding the position of the communists. 
They were not proposing an uprising that would cut across or halt the 
progress of history. As historical materialists, they were in fact in line 
with the unfolding of history. In 1848, capitalism was destroying the old 
society. It was bringing about modernity—capitalist modernity. The old 
monarchies were at risk of being overthrown not only by republicans 
but by the very system of production their absolutism allowed to flourish 
unchallenged. The communists were the next step in that historical prog- 
ress. Their solution for the problems facing society would take over after 
the contradictions of capitalism destroyed capitalism itself. 
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A close reading of this paragraph in German reveals a deep allusion to 
Hamlet. The two lines, “Alle festen, eingerosteten Verhaltnisse mit ihrem 
Gefolge von altehrwiirdigen Vorstellungen und Anschauungen werden 
aufgelést, alle neugebildeten veralten, ehe sie verknéchern k6énnen. Alles 
Standische und Stehende verdampft,” allude to Hamlet’s first soliloquy: 
“O that this too too solid flesh would melt, / Thaw and resolve itself into 
a dew” (1.2.129-30), which is rendered in German by Marx’s univer- 
sity professor, August W. Schlegel, as, “O schmélze doch dies allzu feste 
Fleisch, / Zergin’, und lost’ in einen Tau sich auf!” (1.2.131-2). 

These lines, famous and oft-repeated in critical theory, have been mis- 
translated in English. Marx’s word “aufgelést” is mistranslated as swept- 
away, and the second line, containing the word “verdampft,” is translated 
as “All that is solid melts into air.” This mistranslation has obscured the 
Hamlet allusion for years. Marx says that the old relations are “aufgelést.” 
In German, aufldsen can mean both dissolve and resolve. Shakespeare 
means dissolve—Hamlet wants to dissolve into a dew. Marx is following 
Hegel, who uses the same word in his Science of Logic. The movement of 
sublation in which Being and Nothing annihilate and thereby determine 
each other is called, by Hegel, das Werden (becoming). Hegel writes that 
becoming is “eine Bewegung, worin beide unterschieden sind, aber durch 
einen Unterschied, der sich ebenso unmittlelbar aufgelést hat” (Logik 83) 
(a movement in which both are distinguished, but by a difference that 
has equally immediately dissolved/resolved). Next, the word verdampft 
in Marx’s and Engel’s allusion to Hamlet’s wish to resolve in a dew means 
to evaporate. In Schlegel’s translation the image of dissolving and evapo- 
rating is caught by his line, “und lést’ in einen Tau sich auf!” 

In order to confirm the presence of this deep allusion, at least one other 
similar instance must be found in the same text. This can be readily dis- 
covered in the opening line of the manifesto: 


Ein Gespenst geht um in Europa — das Gespenst des Kommunismus. 
Alle Machte des alten Europa haben sich zu einer heiligen Hetzjagd 
gegen dies Gespenst verbiindet, der Papst und der Zar, Metternich 
und Guizot, franzésische Radikale und deutsche Polizisten. 

(Werke 4, 6,461) 


A ghost is haunting Europe — the ghost of communism. All the pow- 
ers of old Europe have formed an alliance for a holy hunt against 
this ghost: the Pope and the Czar, Metternich and Guizot, French 
Radicals and German police.'* 


This is another famously mistranslated line in English. The word Gespenst 
is usually translated as spectre. However, if one realises that Marx and 
Engels have framed the manifesto with a deep allusion to Hamlet, then 
ghost would be a better choice. King Hamlet’s ghost is haunting the play 
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and reveals Claudius as the murderer. Claudius’ crime, like capitalism, 
usurps the power of the old relations of society—Denmark—and profits 
from this action. He becomes king to the wealth that Gertrude (the impe- 
rial jointress—the widow owner of the wealth of Denmark) possesses. 

After Hamlet is first seen in court, forced to listen to Claudius’ speech 
and forced to witness his mother marry so quickly after his father’s death, 
he is gravely melancholic. He wishes he could “resolve into a dew.” Later, 
when he is called by the Ghost, Horatio cautions Hamlet from follow- 
ing the Ghost. Hamlet says that he does “not set [his] life at a pin’s fee” 
(1.4.65). Then, after his encounter with the Ghost where he learns what 
really occurred in the garden, Hamlet is deeply shocked.'° He concludes 
that “time is out of joint” and that he was “born to set it right” (2.1.187). 
Similarly, in the Communist Manifesto, the ghost that is haunting Europe 
is, like King Hamlet, telling Europe what is really happening in the gar- 
den, as it were, and exposing capitalism itself as the murderer of old 
Europe. If the communists are like the Ghost of Hamlet, telling the people 
the truth, then the people are Hamlet—Deutschland ist Hamlet! writes 
Freiligrath—contemplating the actions that need to be taken. 

In November 1847, unrest began to stir in Europe. The uprising, which 
would last around two years, was an expression of discontent with absolut- 
ism. The make-up of its combatants was quite varied, including nationalists 
fighting for self-determination, liberals fighting for democracy, and a fledg- 
ling proletarian movement fighting to overthrow capitalism. The national- 
ists and the liberals did achieve some reforms; the workers, like Hamlet, 
were crushed. Many revolutionaries were killed, some were imprisoned 
and thousands fled into exile, including many to the United States. 

In February 1848, crowds gathered in Brussel’s Grand-Place to agitate 
for the abdication of the king and for Brussels to become a republic. Among 
the group was Marx’s and Engel’s collaborator in the Communist League, 
Wilhelm Wolff. On the evening of the 28th he was arrested and beaten by 
the gendarmerie. A few days later he was thrown out of Belgium. The gov- 
ernment drew up a list of dangerous foreigners to be deported; Karl Marx’s 
name was on the top of that list. Marx had recently received 6000 francs 
from his mother as an instalment of his inheritance. The police may have 
suspected that Marx was using this money to buy weapons for the revo- 
lution. At one o’clock in the morning, the night of March 3rd, the police 
arrived at the Bois Sauvage Guest House where Marx was once again rent- 
ing rooms, and arrested Marx with an order to leave the country imme- 
diately. Jenny was told that if she wanted to see her husband, she had to 
follow the police officers back to the station. Upon arrival, she was arrested 
for vagabondage and spent the night in jail. The next day, the entire Marx 
family was escorted by the police and deposited across the French border. 

Upon arrival in Paris again, Karl and Jenny participated in the revolu- 
tionary activity. At the same time, revolution broke out in Berlin and the 
French Legion marched out of Paris on 1 April to support the uprising 
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in Prussia. They were annihilated by the Prussians just after crossing the 
Rhine. Marx and his family and followers crossed back into Germany 
more quietly and, bearing copies of the Communist Manifesto, fanned 
out across the region to various towns. Jenny went to Trier. Marx and 
Engels slipped into K6ln on 10 April, joined by Jenny three months later. 
The aim was to found a newspaper. 


Koln 


When they arrived in KéIn, Marx and Engels encountered an armed for- 
tress. Following the defeat of Napoleon in 1815, the Prussian army occu- 
pied Rhineland and made Koln a primary defence outpost. Under the 
motto Wacht am Rhein (Watch over the Rhine), the Prussians surrounded 
Koln with two rings of fortresses and walls. The city was completely con- 
stricted and controlled by the occupying force. The military staged and 
paraded on the Neumarkt and they also had a garrison on the Heumarkt 
(Dietmar and Jung 248). 

When Marx returned to the city on 10 April 1848, he lodged first at 
Apostelnstrasse 7 in the north of the city, and then, when Jenny arrived, 
she found them a flat on Cacilienstrafe, just around the corner from the 
Heumarkt (Peters 82-3). They rented an office for their newspaper on 
the Heumarkt at Unterhutmacher 17, with printing and typesetting on 
the ground floor and the editorial office on the first floor. They named the 
paper Neue Rheinische Zeitung (NRZ). This would be Marx’s political 
headquarters for the next 13 months, until they had to flee again. 

The NRZ was not founded as a communist newspaper.’ Instead, its 
programme was to aid the democratic radical bourgeoisie to achieve 
its aims against absolutism. It called for a united Germany, war against 
Russia in support of Polish liberation, the abolition of all feudal dues and 
charges, a state banking system, state responsibility for unemployment, 
direct elections and universal suffrage (McLellan, Marx, 201). Of course, 
all of this was opposed by Prussia. The occupying military, garrisoned in 
the square just outside the windows of the newspaper, kept a close watch 
on the editors. As the situation intensified through the 1848-9 revolution, 
thousands of people took to the streets in Koln, led by the communists, 
including Andreas Gottschalk, August von Willich and others, but not 
Marx and Engels, for they were pursuing a more subtle and stepwise 
political strategy. Nevertheless, the Prussians responded by handing out 
arrest warrants for Engels and by calling Marx to court. 

On 2 March 1849, soldiers visited Marx at home to demand he turn 
over the author of an article that reported on the conviction of an officer 
for illegally selling army material. Marx refused, offered them space in 
the paper to make a counterstatement, and flashed the handle of a pistol 
he had in his dressing gown. The soldiers left. Engels wrote later that 
many people wondered: 
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How we were able to conduct our business so unhampered in a 
Prussian fortress of the first rank in the face of a garrison of 8000 
men and right opposite the main guard post; but the eight bayonets 
and 20 sharp cartridges in the editorial room and the red Jacobin 
hats of the typesetters made our building also look like a fortress 
to the officers and one that could not be taken by any mere surprise 
attack. 

(McLellan, Marx, 219) 


The NRZ, edited in the teeth of the occupation, ran for 301 editions. 
There were a number of Shakespearean quotations and allusions in the 
articles written by Marx. Two will be discussed in this section. 

On 1 June 1848, Marx wrote an article in the NRZ critiquing the party 
the paper supported, the Democratic Party. It was the party of the moder- 
ate bourgeoisie and, in the political climate of the time, this party was, 
in Marx’s words, “the people’s party” (“The Democratic Party” MECW 
Vol. 7, 28).'” He saw the task of the revolutionaries as one of critical sup- 
port. After critiquing the party’s actions and positions, Marx ends with a 
quotation from Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. Like the ending couplet of a 
sonnet, the quotation comments critically on the text before it. 

Marx begins by stating the position of his paper: 


Every new organ of public opinion is generally expected to show 
enthusiasm for the party whose principles it supports, unqualified 
confidence in the strength of this party, and constant readiness either 
to give the principles the cover of real power, or to cover up real 
weaknesses with the glamour of principles. We shall not live up to 
these expectations. We shall not seek to gild defeats with deceptive 
illusions. 

(“The Democratic Party” 27) 


Marx quickly dispels any illusion that he and the revolutionaries working 
with him will participate uncritically in the European political game. The 
communist’s goal is socio-economic revolution, not just political reform. 
On the other hand, the fact that his newspaper supports the Democratic 
Party reveals that Marx was not a revolutionary adventurist. He knew 
that the steps towards a workers’ revolution had to proceed through the 
thicket of European international politics. He shared political beds with 
enemies, but he did it critically. He writes in this article that “only from 
the struggle of parties can the future welfare arise—not from seemingly 
clever compromises or from a hypocritical alliance brought about despite 
conflicting views, interests and aims” (“The Democratic Party” 27). 

In the article, Marx details the causes of the Democratic Party’s recent 
electoral loss to the reactionaries. He warns against reverting to “wretched 
idealism...according to which a principle that cannot be put into practice 
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immediately is relegated to the distant future while for the present its 
innocuous elaboration is left to the ‘thinkers’” (“The Democratic Party” 
28). He might have been sending this caution as much to the various com- 
munists of this period, who were not patient enough to work the political 
steps of the class struggle, as he was to the bourgeois party that his broad 
front supported in 1848. Then he shifts the logic of his article into its final 
move, a move that ends with the quotation from Julius Caesar: 


We must clearly warn against those hypocritical friends who, while 
declaring that they agree with the principles, doubt whether they are 
practical, because, they allege, the world is not yet ready for them, 
and who have no intention of making it ready, but on the contrary 
prefer to share the common lot of the wicked in this wicked earthly 
life. If these are the crypto-republicans whom the Hofrat Gervinus 
fears so much, then we whole-heartedly agree with him: “Such men 
are dangerous”.!® 


(“The Democratic Party” 28-9) 


Marx unmasks the true intention of the moderate bourgeoisie’s idealism 
born of disillusionment: the intention to never allow the liberation of 
the working class. Hofrat Gervinus is a member of Frederik IV’s anti- 
democratic Prussian National Assembly. He called the republican demo- 
crats dangerous agitators. As such, he would stand as Marx’s enemy, yet, 
in the formulation of Marx’s logic in his article, Marx ironically steps 
into solidarity with Gervinus to say that the Democratic Party is danger- 
ous—not because it is dangerous to the undemocratic state, but because 
it will never be dangerous to it. Hofrat Gervinus would have known 
exactly where Marx obtained his quotation, because the Hofrat was also 
a Shakespeare scholar (Deutsche Biographie). 

Caesar and Hofrat Gervinus occupy the same position across the allu- 
sion. Cassius and the Democratic Party occupy the opposing position. 
Marx the journalist stands with Shakespeare the dramatist in the critical 
viewing space between the opposing camps. In both narratives—the 1599 
play and the 1848 European revolution—the dangerous men turn out to 
be dangerous not to the system of rule they seemingly oppose, but to the 
possibility of overthrowing that rule. Cassius’ move towards republican- 
ism fails and results in another, more powerful, Caesar—Augustus; the 
Democratic Party fails to prevent the Prussian king from imposing a mon- 
archist constitution and results in the suppression of the 1848 revolution. 
The form of both Marx’s and Shakespeare’s writing style, journalistic and 
dramatic respectively, constructs a critique of the political intentions and 
actions of their characters. Cassius’ and the Democratic Party’s position 
in the opening of each piece is potentially sympathetic. Cassius’ reasons 
for neutralising Caesar’s ambition for absolute power are convincing. 
The Democratic Party’s call for a democratic constitution is convincing 
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and is the reason why Marx’s paper supports them. According to the 
Communist Manifesto, one of the first tasks of the revolutionary work- 
ers is to aid the bourgeois revolution achieve its aims by supporting the 
radical bourgeoisie (43). Both Shakespeare and Marx problematise the 
position of their conspiratorial characters. 

Caesar’s evidence of Cassius’ dangerous nature is that Cassius “has a 
lean and hungry look” (1.2.193), “thinks too much” (1.2.194), “reads too 
much,” “is a great observer, and he looks / Quite through the deeds of men. 
He loves no plays /...hears no music. / Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such 
asort/ As if he mocked himself and scorned his spirit /That could be moved 
to smile at anything” (1.2.201-6). As a thinker, a reader and an observer 
of men, Cassius is fit for a political figure whose social critique leads to 
action. As one who shuns music and plays, he is out of tune with social 
harmony and pleasure. As a person who does not smile and who scorns his 
own spirit, he seems out of tune with humanity, including his own. In spite 
of his observational acumen, Cassius, in Caesar’s fearful depiction, seems 
alienated from people. This is a fatal flaw in a conspirator; it limits his 
ability to survey the political landscape. This is dramatised in the fifth act 
when Cassius, who is near-sighted, relies on Pindarus’ incorrect assessment 
of events on the field to make the decision to kill himself. Before he hears 
Pindarus’ news, he is already convincing himself that he will die on that 
day, his birthday (5.3.20-46). In Shakespeare’s play, this depiction serves 
to deepen the play’s view of the events it is dramatising. This depth allows 
space for the play to also speak to contemporary events in 1599 England. 
David Daniell writes: “When Julius Caesar was being written, there was 
in England, and associated with Caesar, a sharp political awareness that it 
was possible to challenge rigidity of rule: a rigidity probably extending to 
tyranny: a challenge possibly extending to conspiracy leading to rebellion” 
(22). Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar and other plays such as Richard II take 
up an uneasy subject: is there a time to kill a king? He did not provide an 
answer; he provided an allowed space in which this problem could be criti- 
cally explored. Shakespeare’s Cassius is a dangerous man, but it is up to the 
viewer/reader to figure out whether that danger is justified and effective. 

At the end of his article, Marx uses the Julius Caesar quotation to snap 
his scorpion-like rhetoric in multiple directions. He stings the Democratic 
Party for its lack of revolutionary intentions, but he also stings the com- 
munists for their revolutionary adventurism. Also present in the metaphor 
is the notion that the tenor of dangerous men can be read to mean that the 
communists are like Cassius—they read and think too much and exist in a 
world of abstract uprisings that end up being ill-timed when instantiated 
in the world’s political-historical realities. Could Marx even be thinking 
of the masses in a similar manner to Shakespeare—as easily swayed and 
gullible to the ideology being uttered in their faces at the moment? 

The first German town to see revolutionary activity in 1848 was Koln. 
By March, thousands of people, led by the Communist League, began 
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agitating in the streets and squares. They won a few rights, including a 
small degree of freedom for the press and some freedom to assemble and 
to organise. Quickly, the people began to form societies based on their 
affinities. The K6lner Arbeiterverein was formed in April, and then the 
Demokratische Gesellschaft was formed on 25 April. Other societies fol- 
lowed. Coffee shops, such as the Deutsches Kaffeehaus in the Stollwerck 
on Schildergasse, opened and became spaces for political speaking, 
debates, organising and cultural events. The citizens also formed a militia 
to ensure safety in the stead of the hated Prussian military. In September, 
barricades went up in the streets (Dietmar and Jung 284-5). 

The NRZ reported on international, national, regional and local 
events. Its pages were filled with critical articles, most written by Marx, 
international reporting, edited by Engels, and the reports on the latest 
counterrevolutionary response from the Prussian occupiers. On the bot- 
tom third of the front page, in the feuilleton, the NRZ printed literary 
works. On 1 November 1848, in the midst of this very tense revolution- 
ary situation, there appeared the first 180 lines of the first German trans- 
lation of Shakespeare’s narrative poem Venus and Adonis. Two more 
parts of the poem appeared in this section on 12 November 1848, and 
25 February 1849.1 

Why would Marx and Engels print Shakespeare’s erotic poem about 
Venus’ pursuit of Adonis on the front page of their newspaper in the mid- 
dle of a revolution? If one assumes that Marx and Engels, two seasoned 
editors with revolutionary aims, consciously constructed the form and 
content of the NRZ, then printing Venus and Adonis in their feuilleton 
must have been meant to serve a specific purpose. 

The editor of the feuilleton was George Weerth, a poet and revolution- 
ary. The translator was Ferdinand Freiligrath, a poet who was, in 1848, at 
the height of his radical phase. He was also a friend of Marx and Engels. 
According to a letter from Marx to Engels written on 29 or 30 October, 
Weerth was already working for the NRZ and Freiligrath had just joined 
a few days before (Marx to Engels, 29 or 30 October 1848, MECW Vol 
37, 178).?° The poem would have been his first contribution to the paper. 
What follows are three speculations about why this poem was chosen 
and what role it may have played in the message of the paper at this time. 

According to Katherine Duncan-Jones and H. R. Woudhuysen, Venus 
and Adonis was the first work that made Shakespeare famous in his time. 
He gained fame as a “sweet” poet. For Elizabethans, this meant that his 
lines were well written, decorative and harmonious. It also meant that 
they were pleasing to hear and as such, were persuasive (Duncan-Jones 
and Woudhuysen 5-6). It was not the tone of the poem, but the technical, 
emotive and musical rhetoric and artifice of the poem that made it sweet. 
Both Venus and Adonis and Shakespeare’s other long narrative poem, 
The Rape of Lucrece, were masterfully written and shaped. Shakespeare 
wrote an epigraph to Venus and Adonis: 
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Vilia miretur vulgus; mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua. 


This was translated by Shakespeare’s contemporary, Christopher Marlow, 
as: 


Let base-conceited wits admire vile things, 
Fair Phoebus lead me to the Muses’ springs. 


And by Duncan-Jones and Woudhuysen as: 


Let what is cheap excite the marvel of the crowd; for me may golden 
Apollo minister full cups from the Castalian fount. 
(Lt) 


Shakespeare dedicated the poem to Henry Wriothesley, The Earl of 
Southampton. It is thought that, for this work, Shakespeare received 
patronage from Southampton. Around the time of this patronage, 
Shakespeare was able to purchase a grant of arms—bestowing a gentle 
status on his family—and buy an expensive house, known as New Place, 
in Stratford-upon-Avon. There is also evidence that Shakespeare’s father’s 
debt problems ended that year, possibly because his son paid them off. 
Shakespeare’s long narrative poems were literary and financial successes 
in early modern England. 

Translating Shakespeare’s works in the 18th- and 19th-century German 
states was also a path towards literary and financial fame and success. By 
1848, all but one of Shakespeare’s plays had been translated into German 
and so had all of the sonnets. By taking on the task to translate one of 
Shakespeare’s last untranslated works, which also happened to be one his 
best-written works, Ferdinand Freiligrath placed himself in a favourable 
position for literary success. 

What role would these sweet lines of poetry play in a revolutionary 
period? The first speculation is that Marx and Engels as general editors 
and Weerth as literary editor believed that people needed good art as part 
of their political education. The key point of Hegel’s aesthetics, which 
both Marx and Engels studied, was that in order to be complete humans, 
people need to be able to contemplate the Absolute through the state 
of consciousness Hegel called Geist. The most direct way to accomplish 
this is to study philosophy. However, since few people are philosophers, 
they can access the Absolute instead as it is encapsulated in religion and 
art. For Hegel, the function of art is to give people a glimpse of what the 
Absolute is like. Marx and Engels used world literature in their writings 
in a similar manner. However, instead of showing people the abstract 
Absolute, they showed people the material world. And, like art in Hegel, 
art in revolutionary consciousness also works as an abstraction, not of 
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the abstract Absolute, but of the material world. Could the editors of the 
NRZ have thought that Shakespeare’s well-written, Ovidian-based poem 
would be a contribution to helping their readers achieve a degree of intel- 
lectual Geist? 

One of the most effective ways of stimulating intellectual Geist is 
through allegory. As a form of extended metaphor in which items in a 
narrative generate meanings outside of the narrative, allegory stimulates 
interpretation. It generates abstractions. This chain of association from 
an object, person or action in a narrative through a process of interpreta- 
tion and then into an abstraction lays down a track in the mind for self- 
reflection to develop. Both the philosophy of Hegel and the revolutionary 
praxis of Marx and Engels were dependent on the existence of those self- 
reflective tracks in the mind. Also, as editors of a popular newspaper in 
revolutionary K6ln, Marx and Engels may have considered Shakespeare’s 
Venus and Adonis, recently translated by their in-house poet, to be a fit- 
ting allegory for the events unfolding. 

Here is one possible interpretation of the poem as an allegory for the 
complexities of the revolution of 1848-9. It becomes visible when the 
characters of the revolution are lined up parallel with the characters of 
the poem. Venus is acutely in love with Adonis. She begs him to stay 
and make love to her. Adonis is a teenage boy who wants to go hunt the 
wild boar. The boar is a dangerous animal in this poem and through- 
out mythology; he can kill Adonis. Venus can represent the principle of 
love, safety, peace and harmony. Adonis can represent the principle of the 
individual will, the need to define oneself through the performance of a 
valiant labour, and of the unreflective blindness that can result from those 
imperatives. The boar can represent the impersonal danger that lurks in 
enterprises of valiant will-power. This danger will be activated if the boar 
is sought out through hunting. 

In both Shakespeare’s and Marx’s texts, the boar has another meaning. 
For Shakespeare, the boar stood for Richard III. It was Richard’s heraldic 
symbol and it stood for savagery. In preparation for the final battle in 
Shakespeare’s Richard III, Richmond reminds his troops who they are 
about to fight: 


The wretched, bloody, and usurping boar, 
That spoil’d your summer fields and fruitful vines, 
Swills your warm blood like wash, and makes his trough 
In your embowell’d bosoms — this foul swine 
(5.2.7-10) 


In the opening soliloquy, Shakespeare makes Richard’s villainy a result of 
his inability to love. Richard symbolises the absolute opposite of Venus. 
Adonis has a choice to stay in Venus’ loving arms or venture to engage the 
deadly boar. Richard IIT is the fifth most quoted play in Marx’s writings. 
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Most of the quotations are a paraphrase of Richard’s dying line: “A horse! 
A horse! My kingdom for a horse!” (5.4.13). In many cases, including in 
the NRZ, Marx is making fun of some Prussian government official. In 
an article in the NRZ on 2 June 1848, Marx ridicules Prussian minister 
Otto von Camphausen’s statement about the new electoral law. Marx 
writes: “A kingdom for a doctrine! A doctrine for a kingdom!” (MECW 
Vol. 7, 32). Marx means that Camphausen is representing a kingdom that 
will remain a monarchy regardless of its new electoral doctrine written 
in the face of the revolutionary uprising demanding democratic elections. 
Marx is also representing the Prussian government through the symbol 
of Richard III. If Marx and Engels were conscious of the symbolism of 
the boar in the poem, then it could be suggested that they meant for it to 
stand for the Prussian government and the occupying force in K6ln. 

Who, then, could Venus and Adonis stand for? There are two layers 
to this answer, a conscious one and an unconscious one. As discussed 
above, the NRZ called for a broad front alignment with the Democrats 
to struggle for a united Germany, direct elections and universal suffrage. 
Strategically, Marx and Engels did not advocate direct street-fighting 
with the Prussian military. They knew the revolutionaries would be 
crushed in an open fight. However, the Communist League of K6In had 
already begun insurrectionary activity before Marx and Engels arrived. 
They intensified it in February, and many were arrested. In the end, the 
Prussians won the counterrevolution through killing, imprisoning or 
exiling the revolutionaries. If these parties were lined up parallel to the 
symbols in the allegory of Venus and Adonis, the editors of the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung, Marx and Engels, stand in the place of Venus, calling 
for a democratic and unified Germany, and warning the street-fighting 
communists not to directly hunt/fight the Prussian boar. The commu- 
nists—who included August Willich, Andreas Gottschalk, Friedrich 
Anneke and Karl Schapper—stand in the place of Adonis, refusing to 
participate in the gradual electoral reform of the broad front, but instead 
choosing to engage in conspiracist activity and combat with the Prussian 
occupying force. 

However, the relations between these political characters and their 
poetic symbols are much more complex, and it is this complexity that 
suggests the poem might have served a deeper psychological purpose 
for Marx and Engels. The Neue Rheinische Zeitung, like the Rheinische 
Zeitung before it, was funded by the radical bourgeoisie. Marx and Engels 
even tried to get Engels’ capitalist father to donate some money. These 
funders were not Marx’s and Engels’ political allies, but their enemies. In 
a 17 March 1848 letter to Joseph Weydemeyer, Jenny Marx wrote that 
the German Worker’s Club that Marx organised in Brussels had noth- 
ing in common (nichts gemein) with the German Democratic Association 
and their “Schwarz-rot-goldne Fahne” (black-red-gold flag) (Jenny Marx 
to Joseph Weydemeyer, 17 March 1848, Hecker and Limmroth 81). This 
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flag was the symbol of a united Germany and is today the German flag. 
Marx was critical of the democrats. To Freiligrath, on 31 July 1849, after 
the Kéln period, Marx writes: “The English Free Traders are radical 
bourgeois who wish to break radically with the aristocracy in order to 
rule without let or hindrance” (without being interfered with) (MECW, 
Vol. 38, 205).71 He was talking about democrats in England but held this 
exact view about all radical bourgeoisie. While Marx’s communism dif- 
fered in significant ways from many of the K6In communists, their shared 
desire to overthrow capitalism and its states made him more allied to 
them than to those who funded his newspaper. Marx must have felt some 
psycho-political dysphoria. 

After the newspaper was closed and Engels was thrown out of Koln by 
the Prussians, he travelled south and entered the war directly. He fought 
in battles in Baden, including in the final battle on 23 July at Rastatt 
Fortress. The commander of the revolutionaries at Rastatt was August 
Willich; Engels served as his aide-de-camp. He writes to Jenny Marx 
from Kaiserlautern that “Willich is a good solider but a tedious ideolo- 
gist when not in battle.” 

He tells her that he saw lots of “brave stupidity” among the revolution- 
ary fighters (MECW Vol. 38, 202-3). This brave stupidity is exactly the 
sort of adventurist behaviour that Marx and Engels warned against. It is 
Adonis’ behaviour—his adolescent will to hunt the boar. And yet, here 
was Friedrich Engels, dodging bullets on the front lines of the Baden 
insurrection. 

The editors of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung were themselves split 
between Venus and Adonis. The strategic part of them sitting in their 
first-floor office at Unterhutmacher 17 advocated a gradualist non-con- 
frontational support of the democratic bourgeoisie in their fight against 
absolutism. This was in line with their analysis of the historical times, 
in the Communist Manifesto. However, their hearts were down in the 
ground floor with their typesetters wearing Jacobin hats and identifying 
with the French Revolution for the complete overthrow of the old order. 
It is possible that Shakespeare’s allegorical poem might have served to 
register this split. 

In the end, the boar won. The revolution was crushed, the NRZ was 
banned, Marx and Engels were expelled from Germany. The Marxes left 
Koln on Saturday 19 May 1849, the day when the final issue of the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung appeared. It is in this issue that the third clue of what 
role Venus and Adonis might have served can be found. 

Printed in red ink, selling 20,000 copies, the last issue of the NRZ 
featured a poem by Freiligrath not in the feuilleton but at the top of the 
front page. The poem is called “Abschiedswort der Neuen Rheinischen 
Zeitung” (Valediction of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung). The newspaper 
itself is personified and speaks its parting words as it dies, declaring that 
it will return: 
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Nun Ade — doch nicht fiir immer Ade! 
Denn sie todten den Geist nicht, ihr Briider! 
Bald richt’ ich mich rasselnd in die Hoh’, 
Bald kehr’ ich riesiger wieder!?° 
(NRZ, Nr. 301, 19, Mai, 1849) 


Farewell — but not farewell forever! 
They haven’t killed the spirit, brothers! 
Soon I will rise up rattling, 

Soon I will return even bigger! 


In the middle of the page, the editors place a statement to the working 
class of K6ln, clarifying where their class loyalties lie. The statement was 
addressed, “An die Arbeiter K6lns” (to the workers of K6ln). It reminds 
the workers that the bourgeoisie will throw them into the fire and betray 
them. It ends: 


Die Redakteure der Neuen Rheinischen Zeitung danken Euch beim 

Abschiede fiir die ihnen bewiesene Theilnahme. Ihr letztes Wort wird 

uberall und immer sein: Emancipation der arbeitenden Klasse! 
(NRZ, Nr. 301, 19, Mai, 1849) 


As a farewell, the editors of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung thank you 
for the participation you showed. Our last word will everywhere and 
always be: Emancipation of the working class! 


Marx and Engels could now throw off the strategic, but incongruent, 
cloak of support for the radical bourgeoisie. 

In the bottom third of the front page, in the section reserved for the 
feuilleton, Georg Weerth printed a long “Proklamation an die Frauen” 
(proclamation to the women). The piece is so awkward that one wonders 
if it a humorous piece. If taken at face value, the narrative is as follows. 
Weerth announces that the NRZ has come to an end, and quotes Heine, 
“Und scheint die Sonne noch so sch6n. / Am Ende mufs sie untergehn” 
(And no matter how beautifully the sun shines, / In the end it must go 
down). Then he claims, “Ich habe mich von jeher an die Frauen gehalten; 
fiir Manner interessire ich mich selten” (I have always kept to women, 
in men am I seldom interested). His proclamation then states that if the 
world were run by women it would be a better place. He holds that 
women should get rid of their reactionary husbands and choose revolu- 
tionaries instead. Weerth writes: 


Wart Ihr Frauen am Ruder gewesen, wahrlich, Alles ware anders 
geworden. Lachend hattet Ihr eure ambrosischen Locken geschiit- 
telt und nach kurzen Debatten hattet Ihr irgend einen Adonis zum 
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deutschen Kaiser gemacht und nach drei Tagen hattet Ihr ihn gekopft 
und aus seinem Blute waren blutrothe Rosen gewachsen, die Blumen 
der Liebe und der Republik! 

(NRZ, Nr. 301, 19, Mai, 1849) 


Had you women been at the helm, truly, everything would have 
turned out differently. Laughing you would have shaken your ambro- 
sial locks and after a short debate you would have made any Adonis 
German emperor and after three days you would have beheaded him 
and his blood would have grown blood-red roses, the flowers of love 
and the republic! 


Here, on the page where three parts of Freiligrath’s translation of Venus 
and Adonis were serialised, Weerth cites Adonis and alludes to Venus. As 
a goddess, Venus has ambrosial locks. At the end of the poem, Adonis’ 
blood spills on the ground and from it springs a purple flower. Venus 
plucks this flower and places it between her breasts and vows to kiss it 
every minute of every hour. In Weerth’s proclamation the women will 
guillotine the heads of the German rulers and, from their blood, love and 
the republic will grow. Significantly, the rest of Freiligrath’s translation 
of Venus and Adonis after line 540 was not published. Three months 
after the third instalment of the poem, the paper was closed. It is not 
known why the poem was not completed. Instead, by alluding to the 
end of Shakespeare’s poem in his proclamation to women, Weerth seems 
to be framing his desired end for the revolution similar to the end of 
Shakespeare’s poem. This image of the republic springing from the blood 
of the beheaded Adonis/emperor strengthens the case made above that 
Venus stood for the unification of Germany. 

The awkward feminism of Weerth’s proclamation provides a clue that 
Weerth printed this poem because of its feminist message. Duncan-Jones 
and Woudhuysen write in regard to Shakespeare’s narrative poems: 


A likely reason for the popularity of Shakespeare’s poems of 1593 
and 1594 is the central position given to female figures, announced in 
each poem’s title...Extended exploration of the experience of female 
protagonists was an attractive feature of the narrative and reflective 
genre in which Shakespeare was writing. 

(Poems 31) 


Similarly, a poem with a powerful female figure would have been popular 
in the 1848-9 revolution in Koln. Dietmar and Jung, in their history of 
Koln, write that women stepped onto the political stage, involved them- 
selves in political events, social unrest and even the building of barricades 
(Kéln 291). One of these women was Mathilde Franziska Anneke, an early 
German feminist, suffragette and communist. She was married to Friedrich 
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Anneke, who was on the staff of the Rheinische Zeitung with Marx in 
1842-3 and then founded his own paper—the Neue Kélnische Zeitung. 
Mathilde ran the Montagskranzchen, which Marx attended a couple years 
before she arrived in K6ln. She agitated for women’s suffrage, and when 
her husband was thrown in jail, she ran the newspaper. She built barricades 
in September, and when the revolution was in its last battles in July 1849, 
Mathilde Anneke fought in Baden with Willich and Engels. There were 
other politically active women in Koln at the time, facilitating debates at 
the coffee shops and fighting at the barricades in the streets. A poem about 
a strong female protagonist would have been a good choice for Weerth, 
Marx and Engels to print on the front page of their newspaper at this time. 


London—Newspaper Articles 


While working on his critique of capitalism in London, Marx continued 
to write as a journalist. He was paid per article as the London correspon- 
dent by the New York Daily Tribune, an American newspaper edited by 
Charles Dana (McLellan, Marx 264-5, 285). Dana had met Marx and 
Freiligrath in 1848 in Koln when he was there reporting for the Tribune. 
Marx quotes from and alludes to Shakespeare’s works many times in 
these articles for the Tribune. Two instances will be discussed below.”* 

In the 31 March 1857 edition of the New York Daily Tribune, on the 
sixth page, in the section called “The State of Europe,” Dana printed an 
article by Marx titled, “The Coming Election in England.” Marx wrote 
this article on 13 March about the 1857 General Election in the United 
Kingdom, which was won by Lord Palmerston. That year, Prime Minister 
Palmerston’s government intervened in China to force it to open to the 
opium trade as a method of tilting the balance of the Sino-British trade 
in favour of Britain. This was one of the most insidious forms of impe- 
rialism conducted by the British Empire, an imperialism whose effects 
on China were devastating. Marx registers the economic basis of this 
viciousness using quotations from Shakespeare. 

Marx, writing in English, begins the article: 


“Stand between two churchmen, good my Lord; For on that ground 
Pll make a holy descant.” 


Palmerston does not exactly comply with the advice tendered by 
Buckingham to Richard III. He stands between the churchman on 
the one side, and the opium-smuggler on the other. While the Low 
Church bishops, whom the veteran imposter allowed the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, his kinsman, to nominate, vouch his “righteousness,” the 
opium-smugglers, the dealers in “sweet poison for the age’s tooth,” 
vouch his faithful service to “commodity, the bias of the world.” 
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Burke, the Scotchman, was proud of the London “Resurrectionists.” 
So is Palmerston of the Liverpool “poisons.” These smooth-face 
gentlemen are the worthy representatives of a town, the pedigree of 
whose greatness may be directly traced back to the slave trade. 
(MECW, Vol. 15, 219) 


The first quotation is from the scene in Richard III where Richard 
is advised by Buckingham to appear before the Lord Mayor and 
the citizens as if he were a man of prayer. Richard must try to make 
the people believe that he does not want the crown—that he is not 
a usurper. Marx contrasts Palmerston with Richard. The difference 
between them is that, while they are both standing for public support, 
Richard’s propaganda uses two men who are images of holiness, but, 
in Marx’s imagery, Palmerston has switched one of those holy men 
for a trader of one of the worst commodities—opium. The move from 
having two holy men stand for propaganda purposes at Richard’s side 
to having a merchant-warrior stand at Palmerston’s side is a depiction 
of the historical shift from reputational politics to commodified poli- 
tics—the first being a feature of feudalism and the second a feature of 
capitalism. 

Throughout the article, Marx quotes from and alludes to different 
scenes in King John. This play, written sometime between 1595 and 1597, 
about the 13th-century King John of England, is, according to Jonathan 
Bate, “one of Shakespeare’s most modern plays.” It is “set in a feudal 
world where monarchs were supposed to be God’s representative on 
earth, [and] it exposes power as a ‘commodity’ for which men are in hun- 
gry competition” (Complete Works 768). Lander and Tobin, editors of 
the Arden Third Edition of King John, call it “arguably also Shakespeare’s 
most political play, the play that gives widest expression to a series of 
questions concerning both domestic and international political order” 
(3).2> While set in the 13th century, the play is riddled with anachronisms 
that signal that it is to be read in light of the period in which it was writ- 
ten.”° The play was useful as an anchor for concepts in Marx’s critique of 
19th century British imperialist politics. 

In King John, the Bastard speaks a soliloquy in which he rails against 
commodity. He blames it for causing the French to sell out their honour 
and for serving as the vile bias that sways the world. The Bastard also 
states his own relationship to commodity: he rages against it while he has 
none of it, but will worship it when he acquires it. Here is his soliloquy: 


Mad world, mad kings, mad composition! 

John, to stop Arthur’s title in the whole, 

Hath willingly departed with a part, 

And France, whose armour conscience buckled on, 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 
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As God’s own soldier, rounded in the ear 

With that purpose-changer, that sly devil, 

That broker that still breaks the pate of faith, 

That daily break-vow, he that wins of all, 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids, — 

Who having no external thing to lose 

But the word maid, cheats the poor maid of that - 

That smooth-faced gentleman, tickling commodity. 

Commodity, the bias of the world; 

The world, who of itself is peised well, 

Made to run even, upon even ground, 

Till this advantage, this vile-drawing bias, 

This sway of motion, this Commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indifferency, 

From all direction, purpose, course, intent. 

And this same bias, this Commodity, 

This bawd, this broker, this all-changing word, 

Clapped on the outward eye of fickle France, 

Hath drawn him from his own determined aid, 

From a resolved and honourable war 

To a most base and vile-concluded peace. 

And why rail I on this Commodity? 

But for because he hath not wooed me yet. 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand 

When his fair angels would salute my palm, 

But for my hand, as unattempted yet, 

Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 

Well, whiles I am a beggar I will rail, 

And say there is no sin but to be rich; 

And being rich, my virtue then shall be 

To say there is no vice but beggary. 

Since kings break faith upon Commodity, 

Gain, be my lord, for I will worship thee. 
(2.1.561-98) 


The Bastard’s first statement is an anaphoric exclamation of his frus- 
tration after the French and English armies agree upon terms of peace 
(2.1.562). He is critical of King John for giving up dominion over a 
part of his kingdom and of France for dropping its support of Arthur in 
exchange for land and money (2.1.563-7). He then blames commodity 
for the kings’ change in convictions. He enumerates an alliterated list, 
punctuated with hard consonants, of the kinds of damage that commod- 
ity does to the world. It is a “broker” that “breaks the pate of faith,” a 
“sly devil,” a “daily break-vow” (2.1.568-73). It wins against kings, beg- 
gars, old men, young men and even robs maids of their maidenhead. It 
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is the bias that sways all motion of the world. Commodity is the source 
of all that is wrong with his world. He calls it “smooth-faced,” “tickling 
commodity” (2.1.574). 

There is a debate about what the word commodity means in this solilo- 
quy. It has had multiple meanings throughout history. Its roots lie in the 
Latin commoditas, which means “timelessness, right time, proportion, 
symmetry, convenience, comfort, pleasantness, kindness, and aptness of 
expression” (Traupman 103). It also has roots in the French word com- 
modité, which means expedience and convenience (Chalmers and Pierquin 
83). According to the editors of the Arden Second Edition (Honigmann 
52), the Arden Third Edition (Lander and Tobin 2018), the Cambridge 
(Beaurline 98), and the Oxford (Braunmuller 168, Jowett et al. 425) edi- 
tions of the play, the word denotes self-interest, advantage, expediency 
and gain. A trawl through the 1996 overview of the critical tradition 
of King John reveals that nearly all commentators on the play read the 
word as denoting self-interest, advantage or gain (Candido). The Oxford 
English Dictionary (OED) lists the Bastard’s lines about commodity— 
“Since Kings breake faith vpon commoditie, Gaine be my Lord, for I will 
worship thee.”—under definition 2d, expediency, and labels it obsolete. 
August Schlegel renders the word in his German translation of the play 
as Eigennutz—self-interest (33). There is historical near-consensus on the 
meaning of commodity in this play. An exception to this consensus is the 
reading by Karl Marx, who uses the lines from King John to stand for the 
economic meaning of the word: a kind of thing produced for use or sale, 
an article of commerce (OED 3b). The more technical definition from 
Marx’s critique of political economy is that a commodity is a product 
that has both a use-value and an exchange-value. 

A close reading of King John scene 2.1 reveals that the Bastard is using 
the word primarily in an economic sense. The situation that leads to his 
rage against commodity is the peace that was brokered between the war- 
ring English and French monarchs. The mechanism of the negotiations 
and the treaty, concocted by Hubert of Angers, was a marriage between 
King John’s niece Blanche and the French Dauphin Louis. The marriage 
is typical of the sort of land transfers in which medieval governments 
traded. Dominion over land was vital for access to natural and human 
resources. A marriage that joined two areas of land was in itself a very 
valuable commodity. To sweeten the deal, John adds the large sum of 
“full thirty thousand marks of English coin” (2.1.530). The peace is pur- 
chased with money and valuable land; it is a commodity exchange. 

While the terms may have been expedient to both parties, it is not com- 
modity as expediency but commodity as values in exchange that sways 
the motion of the two kings. 

Another clue about the denotation of commodity in this soliloquy 
comes from the Bastard’s disclosure of his jealousy of people who have 
it. He explains that he rails against it because commodity’s “fair angels” 
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have not “salute[d] [his] palm” (2.1.591). Angels are Elizabethan coins 
with an imprint of the archangel Michael on it. The word appears again, 
with a monetary undertone, in the Dauphin’s speech at 5.2.60—4, where 
he convinces the English barons to join his side: 


Come, come, for thou shalt thrust thy hand as deep 
Into the purse of rich prosperity 
As Lewis himself — so, nobles, shall you all 
That knit your sinews to the strength of mine. 
[Trumpet sounds] 
And even there, methinks an angel spake. 
(5.2.60-4) 


The Bastard calls himself a beggar because he gave up his claim to his 
inheritance from his father. He gave up the landed feudal money for a 
chance to acquire adventure capital on the international battlefield. He 
states that since “kings break faith upon commodity” (2.1.598), they dis- 
regard the rules of feudal order and hierarchy while they are under the 
influence of commodity as exchange-value. He too will follow the path 
to the new order. He will worship the new historical agent of power: 
commodity. 

Shakespeare used the words commodity or commodities at least 23 
times in 17 speeches in 14 plays. Words in his plays can have multi- 
ple meanings, and, at times, conjure a third meaning in the relationship 
between the surface and the depth, yet a primary meaning can usually 
be found. In 12 of the speeches, the primary meaning of the word com- 
modity is economic. In one of the speeches, in Twelfth Night, Feste says 
to Viola, “Now Jove in his next commodity of hair send thee a beard” 
(3.1.43). The primary connotation of commodity here is supply, but, since 
the word occurs immediately after Viola gives him some money, there is 
an economic shading to it. In The Merchant of Venice, in Antonio’s lines 
to Salanio, “The Duke cannot deny the course of law; / For the commod- 
ity that strangers have / With us in Venice, if it be denied, / Will impeach 
the justice of the state” (3.3.26-9), the word commodity denotes advan- 
tage. However, in the context of a play where commodities in the eco- 
nomic sense are central to its theme, the word in this speech is also loaded 
with economic meaning. In only 2 of the 23 instances where Shakespeare 
employs the term commodity, The Winter’s Tale 3.2.91?’ and King Lear 
4.1.23, does it possess no economic meaning. 

Marx quotes from King John for use in his depiction of the economics 
of Palmerston’s re-election campaign. The commercial classes of Britain, 
which support Palmerston’s war because it will increase their profits, 
stand by him for his re-election. They vouch for his faithful service to 
“commodity, the bias of the world” (MECW, Vol. 15, 219). When Marx 
calls the opium smugglers “dealers in ‘sweet poison for the age’s tooth’” 
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(219), he fits another of the Bastard’s images into the conceit. When the 
Bastard speaks this line at 1.1.213, he is not referring to commodity. 
Instead, he is speaking about the potential flattery that he has gained now 
that he has given up his inheritance from Faulconbridge and accepted his 
legacy as Richard I’s son. Marx, however, makes the line work for his 
metaphor of commodities in the form of opium, a highly addictive drug. 

Marx’s quip about Burke the Scotchman is an example of the grim 
Gothic humour that Marx used throughout his writing career to describe 
commodities and capitalism. Burke killed people in Edinburgh and sold 
their bodies to a medical school for dissection. The resurrectionists stole 
bodies from graveyards for the same purpose. In Marx’s Das Kapital, 
drafted in the same period as his Palmerston article, the commodity is 
described as a zombie that comes back from the dead (in that it con- 
tains dead labour) to control living labour in the capitalist factory. Marx 
makes Burke into a simile for Palmerston and the Liverpool poisons; 
Palmerston is the grave robber of expended labour (as commodities in 
the process of capitalist accumulation) and one who murders in the inter- 
est of profit (in the Opium War). 

Liverpool, chartered by King John in 1207, was a major port city 
through which commodities flowed in and out of Britain. These are the 
poisons to which Marx alludes. It was also the British centre of the slave 
trade. In Marx’s article, Palmerston and Burke, the smooth-faced gen- 
tlemen, are both personifications of commodities. They both murder in 
order to sell. Burke kills people in order to make them saleable cadavers, 
and Palmerston invades China and murders those who resist the order to 
open up the market for British goods. Marx ends by linking the sordid 
economics that he is discussing to what is arguably the most sordid eco- 
nomics of all time—slavery. 

Marx’s economic reading of the Bastard’s lines calls into question the 
traditional reading of them as denoting expediency and self-interest. John 
Drakakis says about these lines that they represent pecuniary self-interest 
(318). Ronald Knowles writes that lines 2.1.571-3 refer to the practice 
of buying back goods already sold on credit for sex (327). Jonathan Bate 
and Eric Rasmussen, in their Folio Collected Works, add the economic 
connotation, profit, to their gloss of commodity (790). In a 2010 inter- 
view about Shakespeare’s influence on Marx, Bate wondered if Marx had 
picked up on Shakespeare’s use of the word commodity and how Marx 
had read it, predicting the finding of the present study. 

One of Marx’s central discoveries in his critique of political economy 
is that capitalism is a system of organised theft and exploitation. Capital 
accumulates value through the extraction of surplus value from the work- 
ers. Marx sees this as a direct theft of the unpaid labour of the working 
class, which is used to create the wealth of the capitalist class. 

In a 16 May 1857 article for the New York Daily Tribune, Marx uses 
an allusion to Timon of Athens as a means of critiquing a prominent 
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embezzler’s justification for his theft. The article, titled “The British 
Wildcats,” describes the actions of Mr Humphrey Brown, the director 
of the Royal British Bank, and MP for Tewkesbury, who was discovered 
swindling the bank of £70,000. Marx writes how Brown: 


...even gave public vent to his high sense of social responsibility by 
inflicting, in his quality as a county magistrate, the most severe pun- 
ishment allowed by law on a poor carrier, who had happened to 
embezzle a small quantity of potatoes, and by administering to the 
culprit an unctuous sermon about the atrociousness of a breach of 
trust. A Tewkesbury paper thought itself warranted to improve the 
opportunity for finding fault with that peculiarity of the British insti- 
tutions which makes great thieves the judges of small ones. 

(MECW, Vol. 15, 266) 


Marx continues: 


As if “no one ever owed a bank any money before!” Mr. Brown 
apparently considers all the moral indignation washed on him and 
his associates as mere conventional cant, “Each thing’s a thief!” So 
says Timon, and so Mr. Brown, and seems persuaded, in the depth of 
his soul, that every member of what is called respectable society says 
so. The only important thing is to be no petty thief. 

(MECW, Vol. 15, 269) 


The line, “each thing’s a thief,” works on multiple levels in the article 
and in Marx’s critique of capitalism. At the simplest level, it is a sarcas- 
tic agreement with Mr Brown’s justification that what he did, stealing 
money from the national bank, is like owing money to the bank, which 
many people do. Brown is then shown to be a double hypocrite when 
he punishes a poor person for embezzling a small quantity of potatoes. 
Brown allows for his large-scale theft, but not for petty theft. 

The charge of hypocrisy is similar to a charge that Timon makes in 
the speech from which the quote is taken, where Timon is lecturing 
the thieves who have come to rob him. He says to them, “Yet thanks I 
must con / That you are thieves professed, that you work not / In holier 
shapes, for there is boundless theft / In limited professions” (4.3.420- 
3). This is the situation that both Timon and Marx confront—Timon’s 
friends who take from him and do not help him when he is in need, 
and Mr Brown in Marx’s time, who holds one of the highest offices in 
the English banking system, whose expressed duty is the protection of 
customers’ money, but steals from that which he is entrusted to protect. 
Timon then continues his lecture with more examples, such as that the 
physician slays more than the thieves rob and gives antidotes that are 
poisonous. He turns to hyperbole when he defines all of nature—the 
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sun, the moon, the sea and the earth—as thieves, ending the hyperbole 
with the line that Marx quotes, “Each thing’s a thief” (4.3.426-37). 
What is hyperbole in the setting of Timon’s play is reality in the capital- 
ist setting of Marx’s world. 


Herr Vogt 


In the years following the Revolutions of 1848-9, the victorious 
European states conducted a powerful counterrevolution to break 
the strength of the radical groups that had risen up. The communists 
were hunted down and brought to trial. Many fled into exile. Both the 
Prussian and the French governments engaged in campaigns of anti- 
communist propaganda. And anti-communist Leftists proved to be the 
most effective weapons in the European state arsenal. One such agent 
was Karl Vogt, a geography professor at the University of Berne in 
Switzerland who had been part of the left wing of the 1848-9 Frankfurt 
Parliament. 

Marx received information that Vogt was working in the pay of Louis 
Bonaparte. He sent this information to the press and began what would 
become a war with Vogt carried out in the press and in published books. 
Vogt produced a book called Mein Prozess gegen die Allgemeine Zeitung 
(My Case Against the Allgemeine Zeitung)—one of the newspapers in the 
fray—and in that book wrote a large quantity of lies about Marx. Indeed, 
the lies were part of the anti-communist narrative that was being written 
by the European states. According to Vogt, Marx was an ultra-left con- 
spirator who ran secret societies, he lived off the contributions of work- 
ers, he was a forger and a blackmailer, and a very dangerous man. Marx 
was livid. He gathered his notes, articles and letters from the movement 
and the Communist League, and, from February to November 1860, he 
wrote Herr Vogt. 

Herr Vogt is a showpiece of polemical writing, blazing with vituperation 
and satire, and loaded with more literary intertextuality than anything in 
Marx’s collected works. Marx quotes from eight of Shakespeare’s plays, 
including: Henry IV, Part 1, Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, All’s Well 
That Ends Well, Macbeth, Richard UI, A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
and A Comedy of Errors, for a total of 30 instances. This is more than 
twice as many as his second most Shakespearean book, Das Kapital, and 
almost ten times more than his third most Shakespearean book, The 18th 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte. 

At a time when reputation was important, and duels were still fought, 
sometimes with words on the pages of newspapers and sometimes with 
pistols in the open air, Herr Vogt is a book-length volley fired at a slan- 
derous opponent. At stake was the history of the communists in the revo- 
lution and their reputation in the eyes of those whom they wished to 
educate and organise. At stake was European class consciousness. 
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To support his case in the book, Marx printed complete letters from 
people who testified to the events. He meticulously picked apart Vogt’s 
argument. Almost every rhetorical move Marx makes is set within scath- 
ing sarcasm, satire and vituperation.”* Marx insults Vogt and his allies at 
every chance he can. He establishes a book-length conceit in which he lik- 
ens Vogt to Falstaff in Shakespeare’s Henry IV plays. This conceit allows 
Marx to make fun of Vogt’s body shape and to call him a liar with every 
mention of his name. The attack is relentless, and Marx uses lines and 
imagery from a vast span of world literature, including from Classical 
Greek to 19th-century European. At times in the text, Marx writes more 
than one literary allusion per sentence. His clauses are baroque, ornate 
with literary imagery and allusion. He piles satire upon satire in almost 
breathless repetitions of skewering Vogt. 

Here is a list of the non-Shakespearean literary texts quoted from or 
alluded to by Marx in Herr Vogt: 


From Classical literature: 
The Bible 
Horace—Epistolae, Satirae 
Flacus Persius—Satirae 
Titus Plautus—Poenulus 
Virgil—Aeneid, Bucolicon, Georgicon 


From Medieval literature: 
Ulrich Boner, Bonerius—Der Edel Stein 
Hartmann von Aue—Iwein 
Die Nibelungenklage 
Das Ludwigslied 
Das Mdahre von Weinschweig 
Walther von der Vogelweide—Die Gedichte 
Wolfram von Eschenbach—Parzival 


From Renaissance/Early Modern literature: 
Matteo Maria Boiardo—Orlando innamorato 
Pedro Calder6n—El! Magico prodigioso 
Luis de Camées—Os Lusiadas 
Miguel de Cervantes—Don Quixote 
Dante—La divina comedia 
Shakespeare—see above 


From 17th-18th century British literature: 
Samuel Butler—Hudibras 
Peter Pindar/John Wolcot—The Lousiad 
Alexander Pope—The Dunciad 
Laurence Sterne—Tristram Shandy 
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From Romantic literature: 
Lord Byron—Don Juan, Epitaph 
Johann W. von Goethe—Faust 
Friedrich Schiller—Don Carlos, Der Jiingling am Bach, Die 
Rauber, Wallensteins Tod, Wilhelm Tell 
Walter Scott— Waverley 
Ludwig Uhland—Des Sangers Fluch 


From 19th century literature: 
Honoré de Balzac—La Cousine Bette, Illusions perdue 
Etienne Cabet—Voyage en Icarie 
Charles Dickens—Oliver Twist, Martin Chuzzlewit 
Gaetano Donizetti—Belisario 
Franz Grillparzer—Die Ahnfrau 
Heinrich Heine—Reisebilder 


The breadth and quantity of texts in the list above is an indication of 
how much literature Karl Marx read. Some of these texts have already 
been discussed in the present work. However, a study of the intertex- 
tuality in Herr Vogt reveals that Marx was well read across eras and 
across most European languages. Marx found a need for so many more 
literary texts in this polemic than in his other works, and, in the process, 
revealed to his contemporaries the degree of his literary intellect. 

Marx uses lines from Classical literature sometimes as tags, and some- 
times as insults. For example, he opens a chapter on Vogt’s patrons and 
accomplices with a tag from Horace’s Epistles, “Principibus placuisse viris 
non ultima laus est,” (To have pleased great men is not the greatest glory) 
(MECW, Vol. 17, 214).” Ina chapter titled “Agency,” in which Marx accuses 
Vogt of being funded by Louis Bonaparte to spread Second Empire propa- 
ganda, Marx writes that Vogt gets his money from the Paris treasury for 
political purposes. Then he inserts a line from the first-century Roman sati- 
rist Aulus Persius Flaccus: “Nugaris, cum tibi, Calve, / Pinguis aqualiculus 
propenso sesquipede extet,” which speaks about a protruding fat paunch. 
The line continues the fat Falstaff conceit and critiques the contents of that 
weight, which Marx insinuates are funds from the counterrevolution. 

Similarly, Marx uses medieval literature to insult his opponent. Marx 
even quotes obscure German writers such as the 14th-century fabulist 
Ulrich Boner. Marx writes the lines in their original Middle High German: 


ze Paris lébt er mangen tac, 
vil kleiner wisheit er enpflac, 
sin zerung was unmazen gr6z;... 
ist ér ein esel und ein gouch, 
daz sélb ist ér zuo Paris ouch. 
(MECW, Vol. 17, 193) 
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In Paris many a day he dwelt, 
For learning no great love he felt, 
He ate and drank more than his fill... 
Since he is an ass and fool together, 
He doesn’t change in Paris either. 
(MECW, Vol. 17, 193, fn. c) 


The application of the content from such an obscure source, made more 
obscure by the older variant of German, increases the comedic tone of the 
attack on Vogt. Similarly, elsewhere in the text, the high language of the 
source quoted becomes ridiculous when applied to the pettiness of Vogt’s 
anti-communist narrative. 

Marx plucks lines from Romanic and 19th-century European litera- 
ture for use against Vogt and his allies. He alludes to Bill Sikes, the main 
antagonist in Dicken’s Oliver Twist, when he writes: 


Seine schliefliche Warnung war blofs die Warnung des Ehrenmannes 
Sykes, der im Gerichtslokal von Old Bailey die Geschwornen warnte, 
den “verworfnen” Detectives (sic), die seinen Diebstahl entdeckt hat- 
ten, doch ja kein Geh6r zu schenken. 

(MEGA I.18, 99) 


His final warning was nothing but the warning of the honourable 
Sikes in the Old Bailey who warned the jurymen not to listen to the 
“infamous” detectives who had caught him stealing. 


Frequently Marx hyphenates a person’s name with an unsavoury charac- 
ter from literature. He calls Louis-Désiré Véron, a member of the Second 
Empire French Legislature, Véron-Crevel. Marx explains in a note in The 
18th Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte that “In his work, Cousine Bette, 
Balzac delineates the thoroughly dissolute Parisian philistine in Crevel, a 
character which he draws after the model of Dr. Véron, the proprietor of 
the Constitutionel” (134). 

According to John Gilmore, writing in a New Critical Idiom edition on 
the topic, satire is dependent on having not only a target but an audience. 
It must have the capacity to provoke a strong reaction. For this, it uses 
exaggeration, and incongruous and impossible scenarios (2-4). “‘Proper 
satire’ aims to reform, to bring about change in human behavior,” (8) and 
“the satirical impulse, some of the time, appears to be a defence mecha- 
nism of the helpless, offering comfort, however meagre, in an otherwise 
unbearable existence” (15). 

Marx heaps exaggeration upon exaggeration in Herr Vogt, but also, 
inversely, uses his literary references to display how Karl Vogt’s words 
are themselves an exaggeration. In his critique of a speech made by Vogt 
at the Frankfurt Parliament in 1849, in which Vogt used ostentatious and 
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high-sounding words to make his point, Marx quotes lines, in Middle 
High German, from the medieval German Minnesanger Walther von der 
Vogelweide: 


des fiirsten milte fiz 6sterriche 
frdit dem siiezen régen geliche 
beidiu liute und ouch daz lant. 
(MECW Vol. 17, 108) 


The Prince of Austria’s generosity, 
Like gentle rain, bestows felicity 
Both on the people and on the land. 
(MECW Vol. 17, 108, fn. f) 


Everything about Marx’s quotation, from the antique German, to the 
name of the poet, to the imagery of happiness falling from the Austrian 
prince like gentle rain, is an exaggeration in the same direction as the 
lines in Vogt’s speech at the Assembly. The exaggeration makes the absur- 
dity in Vogt’s words salient.°*° 

Marx was a fan of 17th and 18th century satirical works. His use of 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy has already been discussed in the second chap- 
ter of the present work. In Herr Vogt, Marx reaches for Sterne again to 
make fun of a publisher, and also reaches for the 18th century satirist 
John Wolcot, who wrote under the pen name Peter Pindar. Marx calls 
Vogt’s book his “Lausiade,” and then writes: “Man mufs die Lausiade 
nicht verwechseln mit der ‘Lusiada’ von Camoens. Die urspriingliche 
‘Lousiad’ ist vielmehr ein heroisch-komisches Epos des Peter Pindar” 
(One must not confuse The Lousiad with The Lusiads by CamGes. The 
original “Lousiad” is rather a heroic-comic epic by Peter Pindar) (Werke, 
Band 14, 4, 458). Wolcot wrote a five-canto-long mock epic written in 
heroic couplets. Describing an alleged scene in which a louse appeared on 
George III’s dinner plate, Wolcot writes: 


The Louse I sing, who, from some Head unknown, 
Yet born and educated near a Throne, 

Dropp’d down — (so will’d the dread decree of Fate,) 
With legs wide sprawling on the Monarch’s plate.*! 


Marx’s intended audience was not only Vogt. By publishing his critical 
response to Vogt in a book, Marx intended it for the wider public, includ- 
ing both the political players on the European scene and the working 
class Marx meant to organise. What Marx meant to reform with his sat- 
ire was their class consciousness. However, there is a tension in how the 
text is pitched. The abundance of literary instances in the text would have 
made it impossible for all but the most educated to understand Marx’s 
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book. Certainly, the texts would work very well with intellectuals and the 
well-read, as their intelligence would have been rewarded with a game of 
interpretation and hilarious reveal occurring on almost every page of the 
book. Jenny and Engels found the book very funny, and Engels told Marx 
that it was his best polemic. Engels also warned Marx that he would need 
summaries at the end of each chapter for the “Philistines” to understand. 

Marx began his vituperative attack with the first sentence of the book. 
He writes: 


Die “abgerundete Natur,” wie Advokat Hermann vor dem 
Bezirksgericht in Augsburg seinen kugelrunden Klienten, den Erb- 
Vogt auf Nichilburg, zartsinnig kennzeichnete, die ,,abgerundete 
Natur“ beginnt ihre Naupengeheuerliche Geschichtsklitterung wie 
folgt: 

(MEGA I.18, 58) 


The “well-rounded” character, as the lawyer Hermann described 
his spherical client, the hereditary Vogt of Noughtborough, to the 
District Court in Augsburg, the well-rounded character begins his 
Naupengeheuerliche Geschichtsklitterung as follows: 


Vogt’s lawyer used the word abgerundet to mean that Vogt is well- 
rounded. Marx puns using the word to denote that Vogt is spherical, 
as in fat. The Naupengeheuerliche Geschichtsklitterung is the title of a 
16th-century German text that grossly misrepresents and distorts history 
for effect. By itself, the insult seems childish, and indeed Marx keeps it 
up throughout the book, displaying an immaturity that featured in his 
relationship with Engels when they talked about their enemies. However, 
by the third paragraph, Marx provides the first basis for how the Falstaff 
conceit will work in the text. Marx shows that, like Falstaff, Vogt is a liar 
who makes up facts. Vogt writes that there is a secret group of refugees 
from the 1848-9 revolution called the Brimstone Gang and the Bristlers. 
They hatch plots and call for a workers’ dictatorship. They have gath- 
ered in London and their leader is Marx. The claim is ludicrous. In Herr 
Vogt, Marx prints a letter from a German refugee who was part of a 
small group of unattached refugees fleeing the aftermath of the battles 
at Baden. They called themselves the Brimstone Gang. They existed for a 
short period of time until they all dispersed to different parts of Europe. 
They had nothing to do with Marx or with communism. Marx writes that 
Vogt’s claim “is the old story of the men in buckram of Kendal Green, 
told so merrily by Karl Vogt’s prototype, the immortal Sir John Falstaff, 
whose zoological reincarnation has forfeited nothing as to substance” 
(MEGA I.18, 59). 

Marx is alluding to Act 2, Scene 4 of Henry IV, Part 1, a scene in 
which Falstaff tells monstrous lies about the fight on Kendall Green. The 
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number of men he had to fight off increases as his story unfolds. The real 
story is that Falstaff was attacked by Prince Hal and Poins in disguise, 
and then ran away quickly. Similarly, the real story of the Brimstone Gang 
is that it was a ragged group of unattached refugees hanging together in 
mutual assistance until they could sort out their next steps. Karl Vogt 
exaggerated their numbers and their danger for his propaganda. Similar 
to Falstaff, Vogt is a liar. At the opening of the second chapter, Marx 
quotes, in English, the prince’s scolding of Falstaff for accusing Hostess 
Quickly of picking his pocket. Hal says to Falstaff, “But, sirrah, there’s 
no room for faith, truth nor honesty in this bosom of thine; it is all filled 
up with guts and midriff” (MEGA I.18, 68). Marx quotes and alludes to 
Falstaff in regard to Vogt about 15-20 times in the book, depending on 
how one counts the items. 

Marx then turns his angry Falstaffian allusions on Karl Blind, who was 
the person who told him that Vogt was in the pay of Louis Bonaparte. 
When Vogt prosecuted the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung for reporting 
the allegation, the paper asked Marx to reveal the source. Marx requested 
Blind to step forward, but Blind refused. For this refusal Marx wrote in 
Herr Vogt: 


Blind, der, wie Falstaff die Diskretion fiir den bessern Teil der 
Tapferkeit, so Schweigen fiir die ganze Kunst der Diplomatie halt, 
Blind begann von neuem zu schweigen. 

(MEGA 1.18, 151) 


Blind, like Falstaff, who thought discretion the better part of valour, 
thought silence to be the whole art of diplomacy, Blind began to be 
silent again. 


Similar to Falstaff, who feints death on the battlefield in order to sur- 
vive, so too Blind stays silent on the ideological battlefield of the 
counterrevolution. 

Working through all of the Shakespearean instances in Herr Vogt 
might take up a book-length study on its own, and a complete treatment 
is not necessary for the task of the present study to show Shakespeare’s 
influence on Marx. However, analysis of one more instance is required to 
show how Marx sometimes used the historical anti-Semitic narrative in 
his political fights. One of Vogt’s “accomplices” who helped him distrib- 
ute the libel was a man named Levy, who edited the tabloid-like Daily 
Telegraph. Marx points out Levy’s hypocrisy for taking a stand against 
“indecent” theatrical costumes, yet printing the indecent libel against 
Marx (and other tabloid-worthy news). Marx writes: 


Nevertheless, Levy also has a prudery of his own. He criticises 
immorality in the theatre, for instance, and like the second Cato the 
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Censor, he pursues the dress of the ballet dancers, which according 
to him starts too late and ends too soon. Such fits of virtue only take 
Levy out of the frying pan into the fire. O Logic! a London theatrical 
journal, The Players, exclaims, O Logic! where is thy blush? How the 
rogue must have laughed in his sleeve...The Telegraph as guardian 
of decency of female costume on the stage! Holy Jupiter, what will 
happen next? Earthquakes and fiery comets are the least that can 
be expected now. Decency! “I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that 
word.” And as Hamlet advises Ophelia, the “Player” advises Levy 
to clear off to a nunnery: “Get thee to a nunnery, Levy!” Levy in a 
nunnery! And perhaps nunnery is just a printing error for nonaria 
(harlot) so that we should really read it “Get thee to a nonaria, Levy! 
and in that case, everyone will be 

“multum gaudere paratus, 

Si Cynico “barbam petulans nonaria vellat.”* 


(MEGA I.18, 258) 


Marx paraphrases Gratiano’s lines, from The Merchant of Venice, “A 
Daniel, still I say, A second Daniel! I thank thee Jew for teaching me that 
word” (4.1.336-7). Then Marx launches into an anti-Semitic revilement 
against Levy: 


The Weekly Mail maintains that although Levy really fools no one, 
he has changed ‘i’ into’y’, and it is true that among the 22,000 
Levites whom Moses counted in the journey through the wilder- 
ness, there was not a single Levi who spelled his name with a ‘y’... 
Mother Nature has inscribed his origins in the clearest possible way 
right in the middle of his face. The nose of the mysterious stranger 
of Slawkenbergius (see Tristram Shandy) who had got the finest nose 
from the promontory of noses...which could be used for all sorts of 
things: as a shovel, a trumpet, a sickle, an anchor, etc.” 

(MEGA, I.18, 258) 


Marx’s paraphrasing of Gratiano’s lines along with Hamlet’s lines about 
the nunnery are meant to point out Levy’s hypocrisy. He is prudish about 
theatrical dress but is willing to print indecent lies. The insults about 
Levy as a Jew make it clear that Marx is using the allusion to Shylock 
in the manner of anti-Semites in this case. The belief that Jews are hypo- 
crites is a central plank in the construction of the historical anti-Semitic 
narrative. The insults to Levy’s Jewishness are completely unnecessary 
for Marx’s argument. Similar to the fat jokes against Vogt, they express 
Marx’s emotional reactivity. They also expose how deep anti-Semitism 
was still buried in Marx’s consciousness. As discussed in the second chap- 
ter of the present work, Marx’s father’s birth name was Hirschel ha-Levi 


6599 


Marx. Levi with an “i” is a significant name in Marx’s Jewish lineage. 
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While Marx’s critical mind specialised in debunking false ideology— 
about wealth, about aristocracy, about social relations—his early scene 
of trauma with Jewishness in his family set within French and Prussian 
anti-Semitism may have crippled his maturity and left him open to be 
influenced by and to make use of the prevailing hatred of Jews in Europe. 

The publisher of Herr Vogt failed to sell many copies, went bankrupt 
as a result and Marx was saddled with the printing costs. However, at 
least one important public vindication came from the process. McLellan 
tells it like this: 


Ten years later, following the abdication of Napoleon III, the final 
stroke was added to the tragi-comedy; the French provisional gov- 
ernment of 1870 published papers found in the Tuileries showing, 
almost beyond doubt, that Vogt did in fact receive subsidies from 
Napoleon and that Marx, for once in his career as a polemicist, was 
wholly justified. 

(Marx 315) 


Revolution 


Engels writes: 


France is the land where, more than anywhere else, the historical 
class struggles were each time fought out to a decision, and where, 
consequently, the changing political forms within which they move 
and in which their results have been summarised have been stamped 
in the sharpest outlines. *° 

(Preface, 18th Brumaire 13) 


As predicted by Marx, the contradictions of capitalism—incessant revo- 
lutionising of the means of production driven by the imperative to accu- 
mulate profit, which leads to the alienation and impoverishment of the 
working class—created the conditions for the 1848-9 Revolution. The 
contradictions created by the struggle between the ascendant bourgeoisie 
and the outmoded monarchies of Europe brought the bourgeoisie to the 
barricades. The drive for hegemony of the individual European states 
set the new modernity on a permanent war footing. This complex set of 
socio-political conditions was the crucible in which the class conscious- 
ness of the working class developed. Marx’s political writings in this 
period, as predicted by Engels’ statement above, focused on the struggles 
in France. To do so, Marx has—whether consciously or not—developed 
a Shakespearean list of characters to anchor and express the concepts 
with which he is working. These concepts, read today as Marxist political 
analysis, were developed within this network of Shakespearean roles as 
interpreted by Karl Marx. 
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From December 1851 until March 1852, Marx wrote an analysis of 
the 1848-9 Revolution. It was published in an American-based periodical 
called Die Revolution, edited by Joseph Weydemeyer, as Der 18te Brumaire 
des Louis Napoleon and reprinted in 1869 and 1885 under the title Marx 
gave it, Der 18te Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte. The difference in the title 
is crucial to Marx’s argument, which holds that Bonaparte’s rule was not 
imperial in the vein of a Napoleon, but farcical. This is a key document in 
historical materialist thinking, and oft-cited in Marxist studies. 

Marx scholar Terrell Carver writes that the 18th Brumaire “presents 
politics as performative, invoking tropes and costumes as essential to 
history-making offstage,” and that, 


writing in unstoppable prose, Marx gets his characters to perform in 
a succession of spectacles...there is an exemplification of the perfor- 
mative character of revolutionary politics. This requires a politics of 
dressing-up, i.e. as antique Romans in the first French Revolution of 
1789-99, and again in the revolution of 1848-51. 

(Carver, “Shakespeare’s Coriolanus,” 174-5) 


To anchor this notion of the performative nature of politics, Marx uses 
the characters from Shakespeare’s plays he has been quoting from and 
alluding to throughout his writing career to populate his narrative of 
the history of revolutions. He takes some of Shakespeare’s characters— 
such as the Ghost of King Hamlet, his son the prince, Polonius, Shylock, 
Richard III, Bottom the weaver, Snug the lion, Falstaff and others—out 
of the settings in their plays and inserts them into his narrative about 
the revolution. Sometimes, the characters show up when Marx quotes 
them or names them. Other times they show up in a deep allusion, as 
when Marx writes that the “lion roars” (MECW, Vol. 22, 264) or “the 
ghost walks about” (MECW, Vol. 11, 105). Through Marx’s metaphoric 
relocation of characters, one can see how Marx interprets the characters’ 
roles in their plays, and how he interprets contemporary events using the 
characters as conceptual anchors.** 

There are precedents for separating Shakespeare’s characters from the 
narrative of the plays in which they are set and using them in other nar- 
ratives. Shakespeare himself reused a few characters in different plays 
unrelated to the original ones in which those characters were set.** For 
example, after appearing in the two parts of Henry IV, Falstaff and his fol- 
lowers Bardolph and Pistol also appear in The Merry Wives of Windsor.*® 
During the 1590s, due to intense competition on the English stages and 
periodic closures on account of the plague, English players took bit parts 
and character sketches from their plays, including some of Shakespeare’s 
characters, and played them in European venues. They toured through- 
out the German-speaking lands playing in town squares, inn yards, ten- 
nis courts and fencing schools. They combined these parts with German 
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plays that used similar sources, they incorporated Shakespearean scenes 
into dramatic action drawn from various sources, and they adapted 
Shakespeare’s plays as new German plays (Simon Williams 28-9, 33-6). 
In England, during the republican interregnum (1642-59), when theatre 
was outlawed, some of Shakespeare’s characters were played in inns and 
other venues as short sketches called drolls (Depledge 13-18). Bottom 
and Falstaff both appeared in short playlets during this period. In 1662, 
one of the first Shakespeare adaptations of the Restoration was William 
Davenant’s mashup of Measure for Measure with Much Ado About 
Nothing, titled The Law Against Lovers.*’ 
Marx begins the 18th Brumaire by writing: 


Hegel bemerkt irgendwo, daf alle grofen weltgeschichtlichen 
Thatsachen und Personen sich so zu sagen zweimal ereignen. Er hat 
vergessen hinzuzufiigen: das eine Mal als grofse Tragédie, das andre 
Mal als lumpige Farce. 

(9) 


Hegel remarks somewhere that all facts and persons of great impor- 
tance in world history occur, as it were, two times. He forgot to add: 
the first time as a great tragedy, the other time as a ragged farce. 


This opening signals to the reader that Marx is thinking through history 
in aesthetic terms. The great tragedy is the rise and fall of Napoleon I. The 
second Napoleon to occupy the imperial throne was Louis Bonaparte, who 
titled himself Napoleon III. Marx’s analysis will show why he was a farce. 
The adjective Iumpig that Marx uses before the noun farce seems strange— 
so strange that English translators omit it, but Marx reports in his text that 
Bonaparte organised the Lumpenproletariat of France into a group called 
the Société du Dix-Décembre to act as a street gang and support his rule. 
This surprising role for the criminal and beggar class may have struck Marx 
even more strongly in light of the interpretive attention he gave to Eugéne 
Sue’s novel about the underclass in Paris. Any sympathy that Sue might have 
generated in his novel about the great tragedy of the Parisian underclass was 
turned to farce when that same class was recruited to elevate the tyrant. 

The second paragraph contains one of Marx’s most important con- 
cepts; it is one that has become a Marxist formula. He writes: 


Die Menschen machen ihre eigene Geschichte, aber sie machen sie 
nicht aus freien Stiicken unter selbstgewahlten, sondern unter unmit- 
telbar vorhandenen, gegebenen und iiberlieferten Umstanden. Die 
Tradition aller todten Geschlechter lastet wie ein Alp auf dem Gehirne 
der Lebenden. Und wenn sie eben damit beschaftigt scheinen, sich 
und die Dinge umzuwalzen, noch nicht Dagewesenes zu schaffen, 
gerade in solchen Epochen revolutionarer Krise beschwoGren sie 
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angstlich die Geister der Vergangenheit zu ihrem Dienste herauf, 
entlehnen ihnen Namen, Schlachtparolen, Kostiime, um in dieser 
altehrwirdigen Verkleidung und mit dieser erborgten Sprache die 
neue Weltgeschichtsszene aufzufiihren. 

(9) 


Men make their own history, but they do not make it just as they 
please under circumstances chosen by themselves, but under circum- 
stances directly encountered, given and handed down from the past. 
The tradition of all dead generations weighs like a nightmare on the 
brain of the living. And just when they appear to be engaged in revo- 
lutionising themselves and things, in creating something that has not 
hitherto existed, precisely in such periods of revolutionary crisis they 
anxiously conjure up the spirits of the past to their service and bor- 
row their names, battle cries and costumes in order to perform the 
new scene of world history in this time-honoured disguise and this 
borrowed language. 


Compare this to Heine’s line from Die Nordsee: 


Jedes Zeitalter, wenn es neue Ideen bekGmmt, bekGmmt auch neue 
Augen und sieht gar viel Neues in den alten Geisteswerken. 
(Die Nordsee, 82) 


Every era, when it receives new ideas, also receives new eyes and sees 
lots of new things in the old mind. 


There is a great deal of historical energy moving back and forth across 
the space in this scene between Heine’s bek6mmt and Marx’s gegebenen. 
The historical subject stands on one side of the equation and the contem- 
porary subject stands on the other. A transfer of circumstances (knowl- 
edge, consciousness, culture, technology and history) occurs between 
them. The historical subject gives (geben) and bequeaths/hands down 
(iberliefern) the circumstances to the contemporary subject, who receives 
(bekommen) them. This is the influence read from Marx’s point of view. 

However, there is, in Heine’s bek6mmt, a more active description of the 
contemporary subject’s role in the historical exchange. BekOmmen means 
both to receive and to get, obtain, or catch. Even Marx’s encounter (vorhan- 
denen) is not as active as get. The subject gets new ideas and new eyes with 
which to see the past differently. He actively re-reads and re-writes the past 
from his position on the receiving end of history. Yet, from where do the 
new ideas arise? From history as it develops, says Marx. The subject, in the 
present, re-interprets history while his interpreting consciousness is, simul- 
taneously, being constructed by the history that he is interpreting. The two 
sides of the equation are dialectically and inextricably bound. 
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If the subject is under the sway of the past, and he is re-reading the past 
and developing his present subjectivity—including his class conscious- 
ness—in light of that sway, what makes the past weigh like a nightmare, 
as Marx writes, on the present subject? Marx gives a clue with his word 
dngstlich. During periods of crisis, the subject anxiously conjures up the 
spirits of the past to serve in the performance of his revolution. Marx’s 
notion of the past weighing on the brain of the present subject prefigures 
Freud’s notion of Nachtraglichkeit.°® 

In Nachtraglichkeit, the element that is being carried afterward is a 
scene, including its imagery, colouring, costuming, sounds and move- 
ments. Freud, who was also formatively influenced by Shakespeare, 
understands the development of human subjectivity as a performative 
event, similar to how Marx writes about the development of class con- 
sciousness and revolutionary spirit in the 18th Brumaire. It is a re-per- 
formance of a scene from the past.*? Psychoanalytic critic John Fletcher 
developed a notion of a scenography of trauma. He notes that the form 
of Freud’s Nachtraglichkeit as it appears in the present subject is carried 
out “as the activity in the present of a scene played out with all the imme- 
diacy of a present event” (2). There is a “structure of repetition in which 
a past moment is not so much the absent past cause of present effects but 
is acted out and appears to be immediately present and alive as a current 
event” (6). Fletcher writes in a chapter on the primal scene in Freud’s 
Wolf Man case, 


...in particular, what is being repeated comes to be described as a 
fixed scenario, a stylized scene or memory fragment that condenses 
the formative identifications and object-choices of infantile life, 
hence the “stereotype plates” and “prototypes” of the essays on 


transference. 
(221) 


The compulsion to repeat offers up to the subject disturbing aspects 
of past trauma that has been repressed into the unconscious. This is 
an opportunity to work through the problem, but if the repetition is 
experienced without consciousness—class consciousness in the case 
of the revolution—then it will be repressed and remain in the uncon- 
scious waiting to be triggered again. The maladaptive symptom may 
result from the encounter with the repressed. In revolutionary situa- 
tions these symptoms amount to the mass of mistakes, some deadly, 
made by the insurgents. In political history, this theory of repeti- 
tion can be useful for understanding how history repeats itself, the 
first time as a tragedy, the second time as a farce. The farce is the 
symptom. 

Marx would like history to turn out differently. In the 18th Brumaire, 
he writes: 
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The social revolution of the nineteenth century cannot draw its poetry 
from the past, but only from the future. It cannot begin with itself before 
it has stripped off all superstitions about the past. Earlier revolutions 
required recollections of past world history in order to dull themselves 
to their own content. In order to arrive at its own content, the revolu- 
tion of the nineteenth century must let the dead bury the dead. 

(18) 


Throughout his political writings, Marx seems to shift his unit of 
analysis. Sometimes he is analysing the actions and consciousness of 
a single individual. Sometimes he considers a class, such as the bour- 
geoisie or the proletariat. At other times he seems to be analysing a 
historical event, such as “the revolution.” Each of these units devel- 
ops through different mechanisms. However, Marx seems comfortable 
endowing each of these units with subjectivity. Along with the revolu- 
tions of the 19th century he also delineates “proletarian revolutions” 
and “bourgeois revolutions” (19). And he declares that the proletarian 
revolutions: 


criticize themselves constantly, interrupt themselves continually in 
their own course, come back to what has apparently been accom- 
plished in order to begin it afresh, deride with unmerciful thor- 
oughness the inadequacies, weaknesses and paltriness of their first 
attempts... 

(19) 


Presumably, this is the strength of mind needed to strip off superstitions 
of the past and to let the dead be buried. 

However, Marx then seems to swerve towards a new direction directly 
after the last clause above: 


[proletarian revolutions] seem to throw down their adversary only in 
order that he may draw new strength from the earth and rise again, 
more gigantic, before them, and recoil again and again from the 
indefinite enormity of their own purposes, until a situation has been 
created which makes all turning back impossible and the conditions 
themselves cry out: 

Hic Rhodus, hic salta! 

Here is the rose, here dance! 

(19) 


The turn in the struggle, after the tyrant bounces back in counterrevolu- 
tion, is drawn to the location of the main point of combat—both intel- 
lectually and militarily. By indicating this point with this specific allusion, 
Marx problematises his hope for a clear-headed proletarian revolutionary 
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subjectivity. The first allusion—Hic Rhodus, hic salta!—comes from 
Aesop’s Fables. A traveller, having returned to his home town, boasts that 
while in Rhodes he leaped further than anyone else. His listener chal- 
lenges him to recreate the jump right then and there, exclaiming, “Here 
is Rhodes, leap here!” Marx may be signalling that the clear and present- 
thinking mind he would like the proletarian revolution to have could be 
more like the boast in the fable. When the proletarian revolution is asked 
to leap here—in other words to use its clear mind here in the present situ- 
ation—it, like the boasting traveller, cannot. 

The second allusion is to the Preface of Hegel’s Outlines of the 
Philosophy of Right, where Hegel also quotes Aesop, and then adds, 
“Hier ist die Rose, hier tanze” (26). Hegel explains that his philosophy 
of right is not meant to change the world, but to understand it in its real- 
ity, and to find joy—to dance to the rose, a symbol of joy—in the pres- 
ent situation and not postpone its dancing until it builds an ideal world 
elsewhere.*° 

There are at least three narrative threads running through Marx’s 
writing in the 18th Brumaire. The first is what can be understood to 
be a set of instructions for revolutionary methodology. Revolutionaries 
should strip their consciousness of past superstition and dump the bag- 
gage they carry. This is accomplished through constant self-critique and 
self-analysis. The second tendency is the reality as it is turning out in 
Europe. The 1789 French Revolution turned itself into Napoleon’s First 
Empire, a tragedy. The 1848 French Revolution underwent three periods. 
The first period from the overthrow of Louis Philippe on 24 February 
1848 to the meeting of the Constituent Assembly on 4 May, Marx calls 
“the Prologue to the revolution” (21). The character of governing was 
provisional. The monarchy had run away and a republic was proposed. 
The second period, from 4 May to the end of May 1849, was the period 
in which the bourgeois republic was constituted. During this period, the 
workers rose up against the bourgeoisie in order to retain some features 
of their revolutionary demands. They were slaughtered by the French 
National Guard led by Cavaignac in the bloody June Days uprising. 
On 10 December 1848, the people of France, enjoying universal male 
suffrage for the first time, and with the rural voting population greatly 
outnumbering the Parisian radicals, elected Louis Bonaparte to be their 
President. Marx calls him the hero Crapilinsky, a figure of ridicule in 
Heine’s poem “Zwei Ritter.” During this second period, Bonaparte pre- 
pared the way for the overthrow of the Republic, which he accomplished 
with the help of the Lumpenproletariat and an exceedingly deluded pop- 
ulation on 2 December 1851, when he dismissed the National Assembly, 
staged an auto-coup d’etat—not the last one to occur in French history— 
and declared himself Emperor of the Second French Empire. Marx com- 
pared the Constitution to Achilles: it had a weak spot that could easily 
be exploited (33). 
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Marx writes a deep allusion to Richard III: 


On June 14 a proclamation could be read on the walls of Paris in 
which the President, reluctantly, against his will, as it were, compelled 
by the sheer force of events, comes forth from his cloistered seclusion 
and, posing as misunderstood virtue, complains of the calumnies of 
his opponents and, while he seems to identify his person with the 
cause of order, rather identifies the cause of order with his person. 
(57) 


Marx is alluding to the scene in Richard III where Richard is said to be 
staying “within, with two right reverend fathers / Divinely bent to medi- 
tation; / And in no worldly suits would he be mov’d / To draw him from 
his holy exercise” (3.7.59-63). In another article (discussed above), Marx 
quoted from this scene, where Buckingham advises Richard to “stand 
between two churchmen” (3.7.47). Both Richard and Bonaparte perform 
the part of the reluctant ruler as a trick of their tyranny. 

Marx describes the Lumpenproletariat December 10th Society organ- 
ised by Bonaparte to serve as his cheer and goon squad as: 


Vagabonds, discharged soldiers, discharged jailbirds, escaped galley 
slaves, swindlers, mountebanks, lazzarone, pickpockets, tricksters, 
gamblers, maquereaus, brothel keepers, porters, literati, organ-grind- 
ers, ragpickers, knife grinders, tinkers, beggars — in short, the whole 
indefinite, disintegrated mass, thrown hither and thither, which the 
French term la bohéme. 

(75) 


This list is strikingly similar to the list of people Eugéne Sue populated 
in the Ile de la Cité. Then Marx writes, “In his Society of December 10, 
[Bonaparte] assembles ten thousand rascally fellows, who are to play the 
part of the people, as Nick Bottom that of the lion” (76). 

In Act I, Scene 2 of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, when the Mechanicals 
assemble, Peter Quince reads the cast list. Nick Bottom is set to play one of 
the leads, Pyramus. When Quince calls out the part of the lion to be played 
by Snug the joiner, Bottom yells out, “Let me play the lion too. I will roar that 
I will do any man’s heart good to hear me. I will roar that I will make him 
roar again, let him roar again” (1.2.66—9). In Marx’s allusion, the joke is that 
the mercenary Lumpenproletariat supporters of Bonaparte are not the cor- 
rect actor to play the people in the revolution. They have their own part to 
play, and Bonaparte is using the fluid, performative nature of the revolution 
to further his own ascendency. The deeper meaning to this allusion becomes 
apparent when it is remembered that it is the lion in the source story, Pyramus 
and Thisbe, who provokes the tragic end of the lovers. Dream is a comedy 
that carries the weight of a tragedy. Marx writes about Bonaparte: 
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Only when he has eliminated his solemn opponent, when he himself 
now takes his imperial role seriously and under the Napoleonic mask 
imagines he is the real Napoleon, does he become the victim of his 
own conception of the world, the serious buffoon who no longer 
takes world history for a comedy but his comedy for world history. 
(76) 


As Marx moves through his analysis of the 1848 Revolution and 
counterrevolution, he maintains a view that sweeps back and forth 
across history. His analysis has both a temporality and a depth. Marx 
writes: 


On the threshold of the February Revolution, the social republic 
appeared as a phrase, as a prophecy. In the June days of 1848, it was 
drowned in the blood of the Paris proletariat, but it haunts the sub- 
sequent acts of the drama like a ghost. 

(118) 


Then he lists elements of society that, by opposing them for the prole- 
tariat, the bourgeoisie destroyed them also for itself. The list is a series of 
inversions. By opposing the political independence of the proletariat, the 
bourgeoisie placed itself under the rule of Bonaparte’s Lumpenproletariat. 
By opposing the radical press, the popular meetings, public education 
and so on, the bourgeoisie ended up causing its own press, meetings and 
education to be shut down by Bonaparte. And according to Marx, this 
was not a work of magic; this was the actual monstrous shape of the 
bourgeoisie revealed—monstrous because the true nature of that class 
is despotic. Then he writes: “France therefore seems to have escaped the 
despotism of a class only to fall back beneath the authority of an indi- 
vidual without authority” (121). Everything seems topsy-turvy, inverted 
and illogical. Marx unfolds his analysis to its logical end, and he uses 
Hamlet to do it. 

Marx writes: 


But the revolution is thoroughgoing. It is still journeying through 
purgatory. It does its work methodically. By December 2 1851, it had 
completed one half of its preparatory work; it is now completing the 
other half. First it perfected parliamentary power, in order to be able 
to overthrow it. Now that it has attained this, it perfects the execu- 
tive power, reduces it to its purest expression, isolates it, sets it up 
against itself as the sole target, in order to concentrate all its forces 
of destruction against it. And when it has done this second half of 
its preliminary work, Europe will leap from its seat and exultantly 
exclaim: Well burrowed, old mole! 

(121) 
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In this account, the revolution itself has subjectivity. As in Hegelian phi- 
losophy, the abstraction, but the abstraction rooted in the real actions of 
subjects, engages in historical-political action, and it does so methodi- 
cally. By describing the phase of its work from 1848-51 as purgatory, 
Marx lines up the revolution’s narrative with that of King Hamlet in 
purgatory. The king’s project, one in which he repeatedly labours every 
night at the battlements of Elsinore Castle, is to awaken dramatic con- 
sciousness in Prince Hamlet, and to trigger him to revenge the murder. 
Prince Hamlet will die in the endeavour, but his audience, onstage and 
off, will gain political consciousness when Hamlet exposes Claudius and 
the rottenness of Denmark. 

Marx ties up the events of 1848-51 neatly in an explanation that 
seems to suggest that the abstraction—revolution—had planned, or at 
least had figured-out as it went along, that if it acted in such a way that 
it extracted and isolated the rotten core of French power—Bonaparte’s 
executive power—from its bourgeois wrapping—parliamentary power, 
it would expose it to its own destruction. Then another abstraction— 
Europe—would leap up and say, paraphrasing Hamlet, “Brav, gewihlet, 
alter Maulwurf!” (Well burrowed, old mole!). The word leap, aufsprin- 
gen, alludes back to Marx’s quotation of Hegel, Hic Rhodus, hic salta. The 
allusion points to the scene where Hamlet has returned to join Horatio 
and Marcellus after having talked with the Ghost. Hamlet demands that 
Horatio and Marcellus swear they will not reveal what they all saw. On 
cue, the Ghost cries out from under the stage, “Swear!” After a second 
cry of “Swear!”, Hamlet shifts the group to another location onstage, and 
the Ghost also moves with them under the stage. Hamlet then exclaims 
to the Ghost, “Well said, old mole, canst work i’th’ earth so fast? / A 
worthy pioner!” (1.5.161). This is translated by A. W. Schlegel as, “Brav, 
alter Maulwurf! Wihlst so hurtig fort / O trefflicher Minierer!” (Good, 
old mole! Burrowst thou along so quickly? / Excellent miner!). In this 
allusion, the Ghost of Hamlet is political consciousness and the prince is 
the people who will act with that consciousness. Does Marx mean that 
the work in the earth is like the purposeful movements of the Ghost to 
inform the prince of the crime? Or does Marx mean that the movement 
underground is the political consciousness of the proletariat learning and 
developing class consciousness? 

In 1856, five years after writing the 18th Brumaire, Marx uses the allu- 
sion to the Ghost again, this time with a new character added. In a speech 
at the anniversary of the People’s Paper in London, Marx says that the 
revolutions of 1848 exposed the situation in Europe; they “denounced 
the abyss” and “proclaimed the emancipation of the proletarian, i.e. the 
secret of the nineteenth century and of the revolution of that century” 
(MECW, Vol. 14, 655). He reminds his audience of what he wrote in 
the Communist Manifesto: that the technological progress of capital- 
ism more dangerously revolutionises society than the revolutionaries 
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themselves. He notes the contradiction between progress and immisera- 
tion under capitalism. Then he writes: 


In a sign that bewilders the middle class, the aristocracy and the 
poor prophets of regression, we do recognise our brave friend, Robin 
Goodfellow, the old mole that can work in the earth so fast, that 
worthy pioneer—the Revolution. 

(656) 


The Ghost of Hamlet is once again working in Marx’s allusion. His job 
is now clearly to work as the Revolution. However, Marx has added 
Puck from A Midsummer Night’s Dream to the image. He seems to have 
fused the Ghost and Robin Goodfellow into one character. If the Ghost 
represents class consciousness that cannot be kept suppressed, then it 
can stand for historical materialism. If Robin Goodfellow is the change 
agent of his play, the master of inversion, then he can stand for dialectics. 
Together, the Ghost/Puck fusion can be understood to represent Marx’s 
method of thinking, writing and working for the revolution, a method 
that has been come to be called dialectical materialism, or Marxism."! 

During the time of the Second French Empire, between the Revolution 
of 1848 and the Paris Commune of 1871, Europe was dominated by four 
powers—France, Prussia, Austria and Russia—and, as powers are wont 
to do, they jostled for hegemony. War was inevitable, and the working 
class of each empire would be called upon to fight their class brothers in 
the other empires. As part of their recovery from defeat, the proletarian 
movement, including communists, socialists and anarchists, formed an 
international proletarian association and began to act as a unified, class- 
based block on the European political stage. They aimed to prevent wars 
between nations and to provoke the struggle between classes. 

The International Working Men’s Association was founded on 28 
September 1864 in St. Martin’s Hall near Covent Garden, London. Karl 
Marx was elected to the General Committee, later called the General 
Council, as the Secretary for Germany. The membership included work- 
ers and their supporters from all countries in Europe and from the United 
States. The First International, as it came to be called, existed for only a 
relatively short time in history, about 12 years, and was disbanded when 
its purpose was superseded by developments in the labour movement and 
in international relations. It held congresses in 1866—Geneva, 1867— 
Lausanne, 1868—Brussels and 1869—Basel. There were a few more con- 
gresses held in the United States during its period of decline. In an 1874 
letter to Friedrich Sorge, who fought in the 1848-9 Revolution, and then 
emigrated to the United States and founded a section of The International 
in New York, Engels succinctly expressed the purpose of the group: “The 
International belonged to the period of the Second Empire during which 
the oppression reigning throughout Europe prescribed unity and abstention 
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from all internal polemics to the workers’ movement, then just reawaken- 
ing” (Engels to Sorge, 12 September 1874, MECW Vol. 45, 41). 

In July 1870, France and Prussia went to war with each other. By 1870, 
Louis Bonaparte was severely ill and ineffective at leading his country 
in war. On the other side was Otto von Bismarck, a good strategist who 
would win the war and lead Germany to its unification in 1871. The 
French were soundly defeated at the Battle of Sedan, and Bonaparte, 
along with 104,000 of his troops, was taken prisoner (Clark 552). During 
the war, the organised proletariat of Paris, including many members of 
The International, along with radicalised parts of the National Guard, 
rose up in revolution, seized weapons and, in March 1871, formed a new 
government, the Paris Commune. The Prussians, realising that a radical 
workers’ state in France was not to their advantage, released the French 
soldiers and joined them in a counterrevolutionary attack against the Paris 
Commune. They entered Paris on 21 May, defeated and massacred the 
Communards, and, by 28 May, executed the last group of Communards 
at their final defensive strongpoint, the Pére-Lachaise Cemetery. 

The Paris Commune affords a study of revolutionary strategy, gover- 
nance and demise. The Communards attempted a radical experiment in 
governance. While they did not challenge private property or capitalism to 
any great degree, they elected a popular council, placed a moratorium on 
rent payments and debt collections, tried to abolish pawnshops, created 
producer and consumer cooperatives, suspended night work in the baker- 
ies, set up a Union of Women to consider women’s rights and reformed 
the National Guard. Engels wrote in 1891, on the 20th anniversary of the 
Paris Commune: “Dictatorship of the Proletariat. Well and good, gentle- 
men, do you want to know what this dictatorship looks like? Look at the 
Paris Commune. That was the Dictatorship of the Proletariat” (Civil War 
in France, 22). In a series of three addresses of the General Council on the 
event, Marx analyses the Franco-Prussian War and the Paris Commune. 

Marx began writing his first address of the General Council of The 
International on the Franco-Prussian War on 19 July 1870, the day the 
war started. He notes that Bonaparte ordered a raid on the offices of The 
International throughout France. This was on account of their leadership 
in getting the workers of France to oppose the war. The French section 
of The International published a message of solidarity to their brothers 
in Germany. The German delegates replied in kind. Marx continues the 
theatrical metaphor that he used in the 18th Brumaire, but he extends it 
to include the other powers of Europe as characters. Bonaparte contin- 
ues, in Marx’s conceit, as the parody of a ruler playing the leading role 
in the “ferocious farce of the Restored Empire” (Civil War in France, 
25)—the italics are Marx’s and indicate that the words are to be seen as 
the title of a play. Now, Marx adds more players to the character list. He 
writes that “it is the governments and the ruling classes of Europe who 
enabled Louis Bonaparte to play” his role (25). Bismarck enters Marx’s 
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list of characters who collude with Bonaparte to crush the people. Then 
Marx writes, “In the background of this suicidal strike looms the dark 
figure of Russia” (27), who was laying plans and railroad tracks for its 
own incursion into Europe. Marx’s analysis, which is indeed the position 
of The International, is carried out through a reshuffling of the character 
allegiances; the antagonists of the national wars are revealed to be in col- 
lusion with each other in the class war. A new protagonist comes to the 
stage: the proletariat. Marx ends the first address with this statement: 


It proves that in contrast to old society, with its economical miser- 
ies and its political delirium, a new society is springing up, whose 
International rule will be Peace, because its national ruler will be 
everywhere the same — Labour! The pioneer of that new society is the 
International Working Men’s Association. 

(27) 


The capitalised words suggest personifications, or characters: 
International, Labour and Peace. The word pioneer should be read in 
light of Marx’s allusion to the Ghost of Hamlet, the worthy pioneer, the 
Revolution, in his speech at the People’s Paper. 

Marx began writing his second address of the General Council of The 
International on the Franco-Prussian War on 6 September 1870, four 
days after Bonaparte surrendered at Sedan. Now that Bonaparte was no 
longer the main character of the drama of Europe, Marx turns his inter- 
pretive attention to the victor of the war. He reminds his readers that 
Prussia declared its military intentions to be strictly defensive and that 
it pledged not to attack the French people. As soon as the French people 
took control of the government in Paris, Prussia turned its guns on the 
French people. Marx writes: 


Thus, the pious king stood pledged before France and the world to a 
strictly defensive war. How to release him from his solemn pledge? The 
stage managers had to exhibit him as reluctantly yielding to the irresist- 
ible behest of the German nation. They at once gave the clue to the lib- 
eral German middle class, with its professors, its capitalists, its aldermen 
and its penmen. That middle class, which, in its struggles for civil liberty, 
had, from 1846 to 1870, been exhibiting an unexampled spectacle of 
irresolution, incapacity and cowardice, felt, of course, highly delighted 
to bestride the European scene as the roaring lion of German patriotism. 

(Civil War in France 29) 


Without too much effort, the deep allusion to Richard standing between 
the two churchmen is felt in Marx’s characterisation of the Prussian 
king stage-managed to be seen as reluctantly yielding to the will of the 
people, similarly to how Richard is stage-managed by Buckingham to 
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reluctantly yield to the people’s offer of the crown. The character list of 
European history as it is interpreted by Marx’s pen is Shakespearean. 
The characters stand in a theatrical scenography to each other. The 
German liberals, who had once funded the papers Marx edited, now 
line up onstage behind the Prussian king and his knight von Bismarck 
as supporters of German unification. The roaring lion is, of course, an 
allusion to the lion in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Marx’s allusion 
could be understood in multiple ways: as the lion that Bottom wants 
to play, as the lion played ineffectively by Snug, or as the lion whose 
lines include an assurance that he is in fact not a lion. All three of these 
interpretations work to carry the meaning that the German bourgeois 
man is not a democrat. 

Wilhelm I, the Prussian king, was proclaimed the emperor of the new, 
united Germany on 18 January 1871, in the Hall of Mirrors at the Palace 
of Versailles. In a wildly theatrical gesture, the conqueror receives his 
laurels in the most spectacular room of the conquered country’s history, 
built by their Sun King. 

During the Paris Commune, Marx received letters and reports from 
active participants, read newspapers from all sides of the fight, and wrote 
notes on the event as it unfolded. From 18 April to the end of May 1871, 
Marx wrote an Address of the General Council of the International on 
the Civil War in France—the Paris Commune. It is addressed to the pro- 
letariat of the world, and it stands today as one of Marx’s finest pieces 
about revolution. 

Marx begins his analysis by discussing the role of Adolphe Thiers in 
the counterrevolution against the Paris Commune. In order to get Prussia 
to help the French bourgeoisie defeat the Paris Commune, Thiers had 
to accept all of Prussia’s peace preliminaries without a parliamentary 
debate. Marx writes: 


The counterrevolution had, in fact, no time to lose. The Second 
Empire had more than doubled the national debt, and plunged all 
the large towns into heavy municipal debts. The war had fearfully 
swelled the liabilities, and mercilessly ravaged the resources of the 
nation. To complete this ruin, the Prussian Shylock was there with 
his bond for the keep of half a million soldiers on French soil, his 
indemnity of five milliards, and interest at 5 per cent on the unpaid 
installments therefore. Who was to pay the bill? It was only by the 
violent overthrow of the republic that the appropriators of wealth 
could hope to shift on to the shoulders of its producers the cost of a 
war which they, the appropriators, had themselves originated. Thus, 
the immense ruin of France spurred on these patriotic representatives 
of land and capital, under the very eyes and patronage of the invader, 
to graft upon the foreign war a civil war — a slaveholder’s rebellion. 

(09-3) 
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Marx’s Shylock allusion cuts right through all of the bellicose war cries, 
the justifications of defence and the anti-communist concerns of the 
Prussian state. From his very first Shylock allusions in 1842, writing 
about Prussian press censorship and about Prussian laws against poor 
wood gatherers for the Rheinische Zeitung, to this one—his very last 
one—in 1871, writing about the massacre of the Paris Communards, for 
the General Council of the International Working Men’s Association, 
Marx’s analysis of the Prussian state uncovers its unyielding impera- 
tive for economic gain. The character of Shylock sits at the centre of 
Marx’s network of Shakespearean characters, anchoring the concept of 
the impassive inhumanity of the economic imperative. Marx’s critique 
of capitalism began, almost against his will, when he was faced with the 
Prussian destruction of the Mosel Valley wine economy, in his own home- 
land, and when he battled the Prussian censorship of his own newspaper. 
At that time Shakespeare’s Shylock anchored and expressed Marx’s cri- 
tique. Marx alluded to or quoted from The Merchant of Venice at least 
16 times across his writings; most of these instances featured Shylock 
cutting into the flesh of the people. In Marx’s critique, Shylock’s pound 
of flesh is the murder that the Ghost of Hamlet is trying to reveal. This 
is why the Ghost haunts many of Marx’s writings, and burrows so fast 
under the stage to reveal the crimes of the capitalists to the players on 
the stage. 


The Dogberries 


In August 1877, Eleanor Marx, the Marxes’ youngest daughter, and 
her friend Clara Collett founded a Shakespeare reading group called 
the Dogberry Club. The club met fortnightly at the Marxes’ home on 
Maitland Road for Shakespeare reading, performing and criticism. They 
also went on theatre trips and other cultural activities (Holmes 131, 132). 
The membership of the Dogberry Club was made up of the Marx family 
and their friends. The original members were: Karl, Jenny and Eleanor 
Marx; Clara Collet and her parents Collet Dobson Collet and his wife 
Jane Marshall; Caroline “Dollie” Maitland; dramatists Edward Rose 
and Israel Zangwill; actresses Theodora Wright and Virginia Bateman; 
and Friedrich Engels. They were later joined by Sir Henry Juta, Ernest 
Radford and Marian Comyn. There were others who joined occasionally 
or when visiting (Holmes 131-2).* 

Comyn wrote a short piece called “My Recollections of Karl Marx.” It 
remains one of the few documents that discuss the Dogberry Club in any 
detail. The recollection opens by stating that she will write not about the 
political Karl Marx who has acquired “a sinister significance” “through 
the actions of the Russian exponents” of his “gospel.” Instead, she will 
write of “the man as [she] saw in the midst of his family and friends,” 
and to whom she owes “many memories of kindly words and generous 
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hospitality” (Comyn Recollections). Her recollections record the attend- 
ees of the club meetings and their activities, which included theatrical 
readings of the plays followed by games. Comyn writes that Marx was 
delightful, never criticising, always entering into the spirit of any fun that 
was going, laughing when anything struck him as particularly comic, 
until the tears ran down his cheeks — the oldest in years, but in spirit as 
young as any of us. She also reports that Engels was as “equally sponta- 
neous” as Marx (Comyn, Recollections). 

The Dogberries also went to the theatre as a group. For a period of time 
just after the mid-century, Shakespeare’s plays were not filling seats in the 
London theatres. This situation changed in the last quarter of the cen- 
tury with Henry Irving’s 1874 production of Hamlet and his Macbeth in 
September 1875. Irving became manager of the Lyceum Theatre in 1878. 
While his theatrical interpretations of Shakespeare were not immediately 
accepted by the critics, the public soon began to return Shakespeare to 
favour.** The Dogberries played a role in this shift. Irving reserved the 
front row of the dress circle for them (Kapp 147). Eleanor, as an accom- 
plished writer and educator who was well connected to literary circles 
in London, took an active role in Shakespeare appreciation and study. 
Eleanor’s mother, Jenny, also played an active role in the dissemination of 
Shakespeare at this time. After seeing Irving’s performances, Jenny pub- 
licly swung her critical support behind him. She wrote favourable reviews 
of his plays for the Frankfurter Zeitung (Kapp 128). 

In May 1876 Jenny and Eleanor Marx also joined Frederick James 
Furnivall’s New Shakespeare Society (Holmes 135). Their membership 
in the Society allowed them access to scholarly and higher-brow London 
Shakespeare circles. It also placed Eleanor and Jenny at the origins of 
Shakespeare scholarship in Britain. The Furnivall societies—The New 
Shakespeare Society, the Chaucer society, and others—bridged the gap 
between independent scholars and professional scholars who worked in 
universities. Eleanor and Jenny Marx took their place in that gap and 
contributed to the foundation of Shakespeare Studies. Eleanor worked 
for Furnivall at the British Museum on material for the Philological, 
the Chaucer, the Shelley and the Shakespeare societies (Kapp 142). She 
also met with the New Shakespeare Society at the Women’s Reading 
Room of University College (Kapp 147). She contributed to Shakespeare 
Studies in Germany, where it had been developing since the founding 
of the Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesellschaft in 1864. In 1877, Eleanor 
translated into English a paper titled “The Epic Element in Shakespeare’s 
Dramas,” by Professor Nikolaus Delius, a co-founder of the Shakespeare- 
Gesellschaft (Kapp 139). That same year, Eleanor, with Edward Aveling, 
took residence in a cottage in Dodwell, within walking distance of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, studied at Shakespeare’s Birthplace Library and 
toured his house on Henley St, his grammar school, his grave in Trinity 
Church, Mary Arden’s house and Anne Hathaway’s house (Kapp 422). 
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The name Dogberry has some relevance to Marx’s relationship to 
Shakespeare. On a humorous note, in 1868, Karl Marx, who had become 
a man of some degree of fame in his London neighbourhood, was elected 
constable of the Vestry of St. Pancras, a medieval form of local govern- 
ment established by Edward I in 1285 and not abolished until an Act of 
August 1872. At that same time, Marx, who had spent his entire time 
in London suffering under constant debt, and owing money to every 
single creditor from landlord to cheesemonger, was summoned before 
the Vestry to show cause why his goods and chattels should not be con- 
fiscated. Marx did not ask to be constable and ultimately did not accept 
the position. Naming the Shakespeare club Dogberries may have been 
an inside joke. On an interpretive level, Dogberry’s dialectical clowning 
and inversions of the action and meaning in Much Ado About Nothing 
is a central conceptual resource in Marx’s writing. Marx used Dogberry 
to express commodity fetishism in Das Kapital. If Marx was given the 
choice of what Shakespearean character he would play, he would prob- 
ably play the fool: Thersites, Dogberry, Lavatch: the ones who see the 
inversions and speak them. 


Notes 


1 Julius Caesar 1.2.194. All citations to Julius Caesar in the present volume are 
from the Arden Third Edition, edited by David Daniell, 1998. 

2 All references to Eugéne Sue’s The Mysteries of Paris are from the 2015 
Penguin edition translated by Carolyn Betensky and Jonathan Loesberg, with 
cross referencing in the Culture Commune eBook edition in French. 

3 The essay was written in January 1844, six months before his meeting with 
Marx in Paris and published titled “Continental Movements” in The New 
Moral World, No 32, 3 February 1844. 

4 Les Mystéres de Paris was translated into German in 1844 by August 
Diezmann, as Die Geheimnisse von Paris, published by Verlag von Otto 
Wigand, Leipzig. 

5 However, see the discussion of Marx’s essay “On the Jewish Question” in 
Chapter 4 of the present study for another example of the use of the word 
Geheimnifs—mystery. Moses Hess uses the word obsessively in his anti- 
Semitic rant about money, which he submitted to Marx to publish in the 
Deutsch-Franzésiche Jahrbiicher. Marx picks up the conceit and uses it in 
his essay, where he writes, “Suchen wir das Geheimnif§ des Juden nicht in 
seiner Religion, sondern suchen wir das Geheimnifs der Religion im wirkli- 
chen Juden.” This sentence is the lead-up to one of his main points in the 
essay. 

6 See, for example, the end of Book IV, Chapter 15, where Madame d’Orbigny 
calls Ferrand a puritan. 

7 Cf. Hamlet speaking to Ophelia: “For the power of Beauty will sooner trans- 
form Honesty from what it is into a bawd than the force of Honesty can 
translate Beauty into his likeness” (3.1.110-2). Here honesty doubles as 
truthfulness and chastity. 

8 See footnotes to lines 91-2 and 92-4 on page 159 of the Third Arden Edition 
of All’s Well That Ends Well, edited by Suzanna Gossett and Helen Wilcox. 
All citations from the play will be to this edition. 
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It should also be noted that All’s Well That End’s Well was written sometime 
between late 1605 and early 1606 (then later revised) (see Gossett and Wilcox 
23). Queen Elizabeth I had died on 24 March 1603, only two and a half years 
before Shakespeare wrote the play. Elizabeth was famously a virgin, and this 
status was a fundamental part of her monarchial power. 

She is revealed to actually be his daughter. 

There was never a book by Marx and Engels called Die deutsche Ideologie 
(The German Ideology). The title was given to a reconstruction of Marx’s 
and Engel’s manuscripts carried out by the Marx-Engels Institute in Moscow 
and more recently printed as MEGA I/5 Deutsche Ideologie: Manuskripte 
und Drucke by the Berlin-Brandenburgische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Evidence for this position is given by Terrell Carver in “Whose Hand is 
the Last Hand? The New MEGA Edition of ‘The German Ideology,” New 
Political Science, 41, 1, 2019, 140-8. This debate does not alter the pres- 
ent search for literary intertextuality since both published works and unpub- 
lished manuscripts are being considered. 
www.marxists.org/archive/marx/works/1859/critique-pol-economy/preface.htm. 
This meeting and the possible reasons for the initial snub on Marx’s part are 
discussed in Chapter 4 of the present text. 

This translation is by the present author. The common translation of this first 
paragraph in English, printed in the MECW edition and repeated in most edi- 
tions, is significantly wrong. 

There is a concept in the world literature movement, especially in the writ- 
ings of the Warwick Research Collective (WReC), that modern world lit- 
erature registers in its form and content the shock of the new of capitalist 
modernity—“a single but radically uneven world-system” (49). They write 
that “these texts...bear testimony — in their own distinct ways, and in both 
their form and their content — to the ‘shock of the new, the massive rup- 
ture effected at the levels of space-time continuum, lifeworld, experience and 
human sensorium by capitalist modernization” (50). Then, in the field of psy- 
choanalytic literary criticism, John Fletcher holds that Hamlet goes through a 
series of scenes of violent possession by the other (the Ghost), which become 
repetitions of the scene of the original crime. Jean Laplanche calls this “intro- 
mission,” a shoving in of shocking and untranslatable content that fragments 
the self and traumatises the subject. This discussion of the Hamlet allusion in 
Marx’s and Engel’s writings would benefit in the future from being considered 
in light of WReC’s and Fletcher’s notions about this shock. 

All copies of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung are digitised and stored on the 
Deutsches Text Archiv: www.deutschestextarchiv.de/nrhz/. Text from the 
MECW were checked against the original text in the newspaper both for 
accuracy and for placement on the newspaper page. 

Translated by Clemens Dutt. 

The last line is, “Die Leute sind gefahrlich” (Werke 5, 24), which exactly 
quotes A. W. Schlegel’s translation of Caesar’s line, “Such men are dangerous.” 
Lines 1-90 of the poem were printed on the front page of the 1 November 
edition and lines 91-180 were printed on the second page. Lines 181-264 
were printed on the front page of the 12 November edition and lines 265-360 
were printed on the second page. Lines 361-438 were printed on the front 
page of the 25 February 1849 edition, lines 439-528 were printed on the 
second page, and lines 529-40 were printed on the third page. 

Translated by Peter and Betty Ross. 

Translated by Peter and Betty Ross. 

Translated by Peter and Betty Ross. 
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Transcripts and images of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung can be found at, and 
are cited in the present study from: www.deutschestextarchiv.de/. 

An in-depth study of all of Marx’s Shakespearean intertextuality in his jour- 
nalism would fill an entire monograph on its own. 

All references to King John are to the Arden Third Edition edited by Jesse M. 
Lander and J. J. M. Tobin, 2018. 

In Act 1, Scene 1, the Bastard says that his brother’s “half-faced groat” cost him 
“five hundred pounds a year” (1.1.94). A half-groat was a thin coin with the 
profile of a monarch on it. The joke is that his brother is skinny and with that 
face, which looks like Robert Faulconbridge, he gets the inheritance. However, 
groats were not minted in England until the reign of Edward I, 23 years after 
John. A common coin in Shakespeare’s time was the half-groat, which featured 
Queen Elizabeth’s profile (Braunmuller 125). The joke is continued some lines 
later where the Bastard is making fun of his brother’s thinness: 


And if my legs were two such riding-rods, 
My arms such eel-skins stuffed, my face so thin 
That in mine ear I durst stick a rose 
Lest men should say ‘Look, where three-farthing goes!’ 
(1.1.140-3) 


The skinny joke has two more underlying meanings. It is possible that this 
part would have been played by a very thin actor in Shakespeare’s company 
called John Sincklo (Honigmann xlv). Secondly, a rose was placed behind 
Queen Elizabeth’s ear on some coins to distinguish them from others of dif- 
ferent denominations. This codes a comparison between the feudal setting 
and Shakespeare’s time. Another anachronism occurs when Eleanor exclaims 
about the Bastard, “The very spirit of Plantagenet!” (1.1.167), she is using a 
name that was not applied to this line of kings until Richard Duke of York 
used it in the 15th century (Braunmuller 127). During the threatened attack 
on Angiers, two military anachronisms are apparent in the scene. John speaks 
of the “flags of France,” and Philip speaks of France’s “cannons” (2.1.207, 
2.1.251). Neither flags nor cannons were used in military campaigns in 1200. 
Flags came into use in the 15th century (Honigmann 33), and cannons were 
first used in Europe in the hundred Years War, 1337-1453 (Parker 106). 

All references to The Winter’s Tale are from The Arden Third Edition edited 
by John Pitcher, 2010. 

See Carver, Marx and the Politics of Sarcasm, for a discussion of the sarcasm 
in Herr Vogt. 

Translated by Rodney Livingstone. 

Numerous other instances using many literary authors of this sort of exag- 
geration occur in the text. Not all of them can be analysed in the present 
work, which focuses on Shakespeare in Marx. 

See Gilmore 71 for a discussion of this satirical poem. 

“_..always ready to be delighted, / Should the harlot playfully tug at the beard 
of the Cynic.” From Persius, Satires, Book I, First Satire (MECW Vol. 17, fn. 
245). 

Translated by Clemens Dutt. 

See the end of Chapter 1 of the present study for an example of how Marx 
presents his love for Jenny as a character in a scene standing in opposition to 
capitalism itself. This image calls for a further, psychoanalytically grounded, 
investigation into the role of this dramatic characterisation in Marx’s writings. 
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This is different from reusing characters in plays that form a continuation of 
the same narrative, such as the history plays. 

Another case could be Petruccio, the “gentleman from Verona” in Taming of 
the Shrew, being re-used as one of Tybalt’s Verona lads. He has one line in 
Romeo and Juliet. In contemporary times, there is a graphic novel titled Kill 
Shakespeare, in which many of Shakespeare’s villains, such as Richard III, 
Macbeth and Iago, battle against many of Shakespeare’s protagonists, such as 
Hamlet, Juliet and Falstaff, in a plot to take possession of Shakespeare’s quill. 
See https://archive.org/details/cu3 192406495045 8/page/n119/mode/2up. 
Nachtraglichkeit is discussed in Chapter 3 of the present work. 

Marx’s observation that the contemporary revolution clothes itself in cos- 
tumes of the past to perform its scenes would have been plain to see on the 
printing floor of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung on the Heumarkt where his 
typesetters were wearing “Jacobin hats.” These are the Phrygian caps from the 
Classical world which have enjoyed a long career as the costume of revolu- 
tionaries including the French and American Revolutions, and on Marianne, 
the personification of liberty and equality. 

See Stephen Houlgate’s notes in the OUP Outlines of the Philosophy of Right, 
fn. 15, 327. 

To the list of character analogies in Marx’s network, one could also add the 
characters present in Marx’s 21 June 1856 letter to Jenny, which is discussed 
at the end of Chapter 1 of the present work. Marx on his knees professing 
his love to Jenny has, according to his letter, a love greater than the Moor of 
Venice. Indeed, Othello’s tragedy is partly due to a failure in Othello’s con- 
sciousness. He was easily fooled by the Machiavel. In the scene constructed 
by Marx, he is King Hamlet and capitalism is Claudius. This supports the 
characterisation of Marx as the Ghost in his writings on revolution. 
Translated by Rodney Livingstone. 

Karl Marx’s two older daughters, Jenny and Laura, were no longer living 
at home at this time. Also, no mention has been found of whether Helen 
Demuth, who was in charge of domestic chores and childcare, sat in on the 
meetings. 

See Holroyd’s detailed biography of Henry Irving and Ellen Terry. 
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